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Amone the results of that singular intellectual movement which 
began with the present century, and has not yet spent itself— 
the movement which used to be described as the ‘ Komantic’ or 
‘Gothic’ revival—there is none which may be regarded with 
more unmixed satisfaction than the stimulus which it gave to 
the study of medieval history. Since the seventeenth century, 
when England was adorned by that illustrious group of scholars 
and antiquaries to which Selden, Savile, Spelman, Dugdale, and 
others of scarcely less note belonged, very little had been done 
for the elucidation of our early history, not only because the 
requisite learning was wanting, but because the men and insti- 
tutions of the middle ages were approached in a contemptuous, 
or at least unsympathetic spirit. When, by the operation of a 
variety of subtle causes, an interest in the past had been re- 
awakened, when medieval architecture was no longer scouted as 
barbarous, and the charm of medieval legends was felt by 
imaginative minds, the old records began at once to be diligently 
studied, edited, and commented on; libraries and muniment 
rooms were ransacked, and a host of documents discovered which 
threw a great light on the obscurer parts of our early history. 
Even more important than this accumulation and sifting of 
materials was the truer insight gained into the materials them- 
selves. When people had once fairly recognised the elements 
of nobleness in medieval life, their sympathy discerned a mean- 
ing and beauty in much which had hitherto seemed dull and 
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rude: the characters of the great men of the Middle Age came 
out fresh and clear ; its institutions, however clumsy to a modern 
eye, were seen tu have been the product of a free, robust, and in 
some cases, splendidly creative spirit. And those who looked 
below the surface soon perceived that those moral forces whose 
power is so apparent now-a-days, were, under different forms, 
scarcely less potent then ; and that it was only by entering into 
the soul of the time, by steeping one’s self in its literature, and 
becoming possessed by its religious feelings, that the history of 
any great era of medieval Europe could be rightly understood 
and faithfully set forth. Thus there grew up among us, as on the 
Continent, a new historical school, distinguished not less by its 
learning than by its enthusiasm ; which, if it sometimes lacks 
the sobriety of judgment so conspicuous in the best historians of 
the last century, more than atones for this failing by an ardour 
and a genial sympathy, such as those great writers seldom 
possessed, and the presence of which in a historical work makes 
its pictures more vivid, and to the general reader incomparably 
more attractive. 

The book whose name we have placed at the head of this 
article sets its author at once in the front rank of the historians 
of this school. It is long since an English scholar has produced 
a work of which England may be more justly proud. With all 
the laborious erudition of Germany, Mr. Freeman has a force 
and fire which among German scholars learning is too often 
found to quench; with all the clearness and precision of a 
Frenchman, he has that soundness of judgment and diligent 
accuracy in investigation whose importance the brilliant stylists 
of France are apt to overlook. The subject he has chosen is one 
to which he must evidently have given the patient and loving 
study of many years; and the conception he has formed of it is 
not unworthy of its intrinsic grandeur. The history of our 
country presents us with two great central periods, in a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of which is to be sought 
the explanation of all its earlier and later phenomena—the period 
of the Norman Conquest, and the period of the great civil war. 
The first marks, so far as any one era can mark, the definite 
establishment of feudality among us, the second its definite ex- 
tinction. The first cuts us off from primitive 'l'eutonic antiquity ; 
the second sees the birth of the modern movement towards 
democratic equality. If the second is more interesting to us 
because it is nearer to us, and presents those practical moral 
and social problems which Europe has not yet solved, the first 
has all the charm of romance, and brings us face to face with the 
most obscure and most stimulating questions regarding the 
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Nature of the Conquest. 3 


character of our race, and the origin of that singular political 
system of institutions which still Teacichen among us, greatly 
modified, no doubt, and greatly developed, but never, like the 
systems of other European countries, uprooted or suddenly 
transformed. 

No event in history can less bear to be regarded as an isolated 
event than the Norman Conquest. The causes which made it 
possible carry us far back into preceding centuries; its results 
are working among and upon us to this day. A strange notion 
long prevailed, and indeed still lingers in some quarters, that the 
Conquest was the true beginning of the English people and the 
English kingdom ; that the Saxon and Anglian tribes who occu- 
pied our country in earlier days were a barbarous race, lying out 
of the great European commonwealth, whose laws and manners 
were scarcely worth studying, so little had they to do with that 
constitution and character which have made England great. 

No error can be more pernicious; nor can it be better exposed 
than in Mr. Freeman’s own words :— 


‘No event is less fitted to be taken, as it too often has been 
taken, for the beginning of our national history; for its whole 
importance is not the importance which belongs to a beginning, but 
the importance which belongs to a turning point. The Norman Con- 
quest brought with it a most extensive foreign infusion, which affected 
our blood, our language, our laws, our arts; still it was only an 
infusion ; the older and stronger elements still survived, and in the 
long run they again made good their supremacy. So far from being 
the beginning of our national history, the Norman Conquest was the 
temporary overthrow of our national being. But it was only a tem- 
porary overthrow. To a superficial observer the English people 
might seem for a while to be wiped out of the roll-call of the nations, 
or to exist only as the bondmen of foreign rulers in their own land. 
But in a few generations we led captive our conquerors ; England was 
England once more, and the descendants of the Norman invaders were 
found to be among the truest of Englishmen. . . . The whole import- 
ance of the Norman Conquest consists in the effect which it had on an 
existing nation, humbled indeed, but neither wiped out nor utterly 
enslaved, in the changes which it wrought on an existing constitution, 
which was by degrees greatly modified, but which never either wholly 
abolished or wholly trampled under foot. ... The Norman Con- 
quest of England is simply an insoluble puzzle, without a clear notion 
of the condition of England and the English people at the time when 
the Conqueror and his followers first set foot on our shores.’—(Vol. i. 


p. 1-3.) 


Taking so wide a view as he does of the Conquest in its results, 
the causes carrying us far back into preceding — the 
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results affecting our laws and our society to this day, Mr. 
Freeman is of necessity driven to build up his treatise on a 
large and elaborate plan. His first, or introductory volume, 
contains a brief sketch of the Teutonic conquest of Britain, and 
of the process by which the country was gradually brought 
under the sceptre of the West Saxon king, a more detailed 
account of the great struggle with the Danes, which began in 
the reign of Ethelred II. and ended with the establish- 
ment of Cnut (Canute) upon the throne of England; and a 
tolerably full narrative of the reign of that great man and his 
sons Harald and Harthacnut. The second volume, which 
describes the reign of Edward the Confessor; the third, which 
extends from the coronation of Harold, son of Godwin, to that 
of William ; and the fourth, which is to comprise the reign of 
William, constitute the central part of the history, which thus 
covers a period of about sixty years. The fifth, we are told, 
will sketch in outline the more remote consequences of the 
conquest during the reigns of William the Red, Henry I. and 
Stephen, and show how the work which it began was carried 
further, and completed in the great administrative and judicial 
changes wrought out by a genius inferior only to that of the 
Conqueror himself, the first and greatest of the Plantagenet 
line, King Henry the Second. Of these five volumes three only 
have as yet appeared, and whether the difficult questions that 
remain to be discussed, and the abundant matcrials for discuss- 
ing them, can be disposed of in two volumes more, seems to us 
doubtful. 

As this is a grand and comprehensive scheme, so is its execu- 
tion thoroughly worthy of the design, and of the high reputation 
which Mr. Freeman’s previous books had won for him. In a 
work of this kind, merits of style are of course merits of the 
second rank; but Mr. Freeman’s powers of exposition are too 
conspicuous to be passed by unnoticed. We have seldom met a 
writer so uniformly clear, straightforward, and direct. There 
is not a sentence in the book whose meaning it is possible to 
mistake, nor a paragraph that leaves us in doubt as to the con- 
clusion the author had arrived at. Every tale is told in the 
simplest, every point put in the most forcible words ; and where 
the mee of the theme requires it, the language often rises 
into a bold and stirring strain of eloquence. A great assembly 
swayed by the voice of an orator like Godwin; a host waiting 
with uplifted axes the onslaught of their foe—these scenes and 
others like these fire Mr. Freeman’s imagination, and give to 
his descriptions something of the roll and clang of Homer, or 
of one of those grand old battle ballads which Teutonic antiquity 
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has left us. In the less animated parts of his narrative he is 
easy and natural, eschewing ‘word-painting,’ and all those 
tricks of style to which too many of even our best writers have 
latterly condescended to stoop; and the only serious complaint 
we have to make relates to his diffuseness. He is now and 
then more grandiloquent than the occasion requires; and he 
often discusses and explains a comparatively simple point at too 
great length; giving us, and that not in notes but in the text, 
not only his conclusion and the main grounds for it, but all the 
arguments pro and con, with a minute criticism of their worth. 
The fulness with which small events are sometimes described— 
petty conflicts, for instance, between the English and the Danes, 
or between William and his Angevin enemies—draws our 
attention away from the much greater events we ought to be bent 
on understanding and throws the whole historical picture out 
of perspective. Having poked about in every nook and cranny 
of the history of Normandy under William, Mr. Freeman 
seems to take it for granted that his reader feels as much 
interested in all these details as he does himself, though many of 
them have really little or no bearing on the main story of the 
Conquest. However, this error, if it be an error, is the natural 
result of the ardour which an author feels for his subject; and 
that ardour is, in this case, the source of so much freshness and 
so much force that we cannot wish it less. | 

As regards those qualities of graver moment, which alone can 
give a historical work a real and permanent value—thorough- 
ness, accuracy, sobriety of judgment, critical discrimination of 
authorities—the book is entitled to the highest possible praise. 
Whatever care, labour, and patience could do has been done; a 
problem may not always be solved, but it is always grappled with ; 
there is no running away from difficulties, nor any indolent 
attempt to conceal them. There are, it need not be said, a 
great number of points to be discussed as to which the trustworthy 
evidence we possess is very slight; and in forming an opinion on 
these Mr. Freeman shows not only keen penetration, but a 
uniform soundness of judgment, a remarkable power of balancing 
probabilities, and seeing when and how far probabilities ought 
to be suffered to outweigh positive evidence. Sound, however, 
as his judgment is, we doubt if it can always be considered 
impartial. He has favourites, and makes so little secret of it, 
that the reader knows when to make allowances for that fond- 
ness which it is natural an author should betray towards the 
prime heroes of his tale. Even with these favourites, chief 
among whom are Earl Godwin and his son King Harold, Mr. 
Freeman always deals quite honestly, not seeking to hide or 
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misrepresent their more questionable acts, or unjustly to blacken 
their adversaries, but doing his very best to set their merits in 
a strong light, and to disprove or palliate the faults with which 
they have been charged. In the main, as will appear in the 
sequel, he carries us, and will, we believe, carry most readers 
with him; and though this partiality for the national heroes 
must in strictness be reckoned a weakness, it is one which the 
patriotic reader finds it easy to pardon. Less excusable and 
more wearisome are the praises so often bestowed upon King 
Edward I. a prince who has deserved these obtrusive and un- 
called-for eulogiums neither by abilities nor by virtues; nor, 
for all that appears, by anything except his English name of 
Edward, and the fact that he endeavoured to carry out Mr. Free- 
man’s favourite doctrine of the right of the English king to rule 
over every part of the isle of Britain. In his discussion of the 
question of the claims of the English crown over Scotland, Mr. 
Freeman comes more near to being unfair than in any other 
= of his work; but throughout it he carries national and 

eutonic patriotism to a pitch which mars the dignity and truth 
of his history. It is all very well for him to be proud of being 
an Englishman and a Teuton,—he shares the glory with some 
forty millions of God’s creatures here and elsewhere—but to 
talk constantly of ‘Teutonic speech and blood,’ as if they 
were the only speech and blood worth having, to use the 
adjective ‘English,’ as expressing everything that is grand 
end noble, is a sort of spread-eagleism which we do not 
expect in a man of such comprehensive sympathies and know- 
ledge, and is really no more defensible than M. Michelet’s 
similar talk about Celtic blood, and similar use of the adjective 
‘Gallic.’ Our England is too great to need the honour that 
she would gain by the disparagement of other nations. We 
see the blemish perhaps the more clearly because in some cases, 
when Mr. Freeman is on his guard against his own preposses- 
sions, he is scrupulously and admirably judicial. Nothing can 
be better than his estimate of the character and career of 
the great rival and conqueror of Harold, the great destroyer 
of English freedom, Duke William the Norman.* Recognising, 
almost with enthusiasm, the abilities of that extraordinary 
man, Mr. Freeman does full justice to the virtues which even 
his overmastering ambition did not wholly quench. He shows 
how, with all his craft, he had a sense of honour and flashes of 


* Whether William would have fared equally well if he had been a 
Frenchman may be doubtful. Mr. Freeman would probably answer, that 


if he had been a Frenchman he would never have been the conqueror 
of England. 
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a lofty magnanimity ; how his cruelty was never wanton; how, 
though desiring above all things to rule, he desired also to rule 
well, and to do justice in the sight of God and men. 

Of the care and pains that must have been spent in collecting 
and digesting the materials for this book, and of the thorough- 
ness with which every source of information has been investi- 
gated, it seems needless to speak, since no reader who looks into 
the notes or appendices can fail to be struck by them. Lut it is 
impossible for any one who has not attempted some similar 
work adequately to appreciate the labour and mental exertion 
which it involves; the time, the thought, the scrupulously close 
attention which have often to be bestowed on the elucidation of 
some apparently trifling point, the critical skill that is called into 
play in weighing evidence, and conjecturing from the careless 
expressions of a chronicler what was passing in his mind. In 
all this Mr. Freeman’s book is admirable; not more admirable 
in any particular than in the discrimination with which he treats 
his authorities, the diligenve with which he gives references for 
every statement, the almost unfailing precision with which he 
distinguishes facts that rest on contemporary evidence from those 
which we hear of only from later writers. Considering how 
important a critical knowledge of the authorities is for this, and 
indeed for all the earlier periods of English history, it is, we 
think, to be regretted that Mr. Freeman, who could do it so 
well, has not devoted an appendix expressly to the examination 
and classification of them. Such an investigation would be 
especially useful in the case of those most important records 
which go by the name of the ‘Saxon Chronicle.’ Admitting the 
entries in the later parts of the Chronicle to be for the most 
part by contemporary hands, there is yet certainly a good deal 
of it which is obviously not contemporary, and it is therefore 
scarcely safe to cite it in all cases with the same equally 
unfailing confidence which Mr. Freeman appears to display. 
Whatever affects the credit of the Chronicle affects also that of 
Florence of Worcester, who in this history is followed as the 
authority next in value: we hope, therefore, that in preparing a 
second edition Mr. Freeman will grapple with this question as a 
whole, and give to those who have not time to seek it where it 
lies scattered in the writings of other scholars, a full account of 
the origin and authority of the various manuscripts of the 
Chronicle, and of the grounds which he has for his trust 
in its earlier and later portions respectively. 

Before we hasten on to deal with the substance of the book, 
there are two of its characteristic merits of which a word must 


be said. The first of these is the admirable facility with which 
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the author brings to bear on the illustration of his subject his 
wide and exact knowledge of ancient as well as modern history. 
Of history, more perhaps than of any other branch of scientific 
inquiry, it may be said that he who knows only one limited 
department does not know even that. No institution, no cha- 
racter, be it that of an individual or of a nation, can be under- 
stood except by comparing it with those which have existed, 
under wri: ih conditions, in other times and countries: and as it 
is in the perception of the way in which the likenesses and 
differences of men are determined by the likenesses and differ- 
ences of the circumstances under which they are placed that the 
philosophical character of history consists, it is obvious that the 
wider the area over which the historian can extend his observa- 
tions the more philosophically valuable ought these observations 
to be, and the more authoritative the conclusions which he draws 
from them. In the hands of Mr. Freeman, who has a remark- 
able power of, so to speak, realizing history, to whom the half- 
legendary figures of the remote past are as much living and 
moving men as the party leaders of the present House of 
Commons, this copiousness of illustration udds greatly to the 
vividness and variety, as well as to the scientific worth of the 
treatise. The phenomena of the old English constitution, for 
instance, become more interesting, as well as more intelligible, 
when we see how like they are to those of Homeric Greece ; the 
legend of the death of Earl Godwin is doubly curious when we 
are reminded that it is the same with one of the stories about 
Cambyses preserved by Herodotus. History is to Mr. Freeman 
what it should be to all its votaries, one continuous tale, every 
part whereof is the complement of all the rest. This very 
feeling, however, true and valuable as it is, sometimes betrays 
him into errors of taste. As he is accustomed to discuss the 
politics of the eleventh century with as keen an interest as ever 
a man can feel in those of the nineteenth, so he not unfrequently 
startles us, all intent on the fortunes of Harold or William, with 
a burst of passionate feeling relating to the events of to-day, 
most commonly some denunciation of Louis Napoleon, or of 
French rapacity in general. For ourselves, we bear little love 
to the man of the Second of December; but none the less 
earnestly on that account are we bound to protest against a 
practice which destroys the grace as well as the dignity of 
history ; for history, like every other art, has its dignity, though 
people may not always have known in what that dignity con- 
sisted ; and to dignity repose is essential. 

The other merit which we desired to dwell upon is the great 
clearness and fulness with which, throughout these three volumes, 
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the condition of the other kingdoms of Europe is kept before 
the reader’s mind, and the influence which we exerted over them, 
and they over us, set forth and explained. Mr. Freeman’s con- 
ception is throughout the true one, without which medieval 
history is a dreary puzzle; the conception of Europe as one 
commonwealth, bound together by one faith, and in large mea- 
sure by one language also; its countries all, though in very 
different measure, acknowledging one spiritual and one temporal 
head. This is a virtue which he shares with one of his most 
illustrious predecessors, never to be named without reverence— 
we mean Sir Francis Palgrave. But with Sir Francis it some- 
times ran into a dangerous excess ; he became so absorbed in the 
affairs of the Frankish monarchies as now and then to forget 
England and Normandy altogether, and to keep the bewildered 
reader through whole chapters in Italy or Germany, following 
Otto to Rome, or tracing the progress of Liudolf’s rebellion. 
Mr. Freeman never loses his main thread in this way; but he is, 
we think, fuller on Norman affairs than is at all necessary, and 
when he gets fairly over the Cenomannian frontier, and sings the 
wars of Fulk the Hammer, or the pilgrimages of Fulk the 
Black, we feel inclined to skip, preferring to read the acts of 
these mighty men rather in the chronicles of Anjou than as an 
appendage to the chronicles of Normandy. ‘This, however, by 
the way: in general, the treatment of Continental affairs in the 
books is extremely serviceable to the understanding of English 
affairs ; while in two or three places we have short dissertations 
on the age geography of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
which the student of general European history may refer to 
more profitably than to anything else (so far as we know), that 
has ever been written in English on that most perplexing of 
questions—the nomenclature and geographical limits of the 
various states that were formed by the dissolution of the empire 
of Charlemagne. 

The object of the introductory sketch to which the whole of the 
first volume is devoted, is to show how England came to be what 
she was in the days of Edward the Confessor, on the eve of 
the Conquest. With great propriety, therefore, we find in it 
a sketch of the early constitution of England, and an account— 
brief, but clear and pointed—of the steps by which the chieftain 
of the West Saxons grew into the monarch of all England. It 
is an especial merit of this constitutional sketch, that it shows 
with admirable lucidity the relation of the political organization 
of the nation to its social condition, and that it illustrates both 
by a comparison of England with other countries in a similar 
state of civilization, and especially with Homeric Greece. 
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Kemble, Palgrave, and Lappenberg— not to mention other 
scarcely less eminent writers—have done so much for the eluci- 
dation of what, in spite of Mr. Freeman’s protests, we shall take 
the liberty of calling Anglo-Saxon* society, that there is no 
longer room for originality, and the praise to which the book 
before us is entitled is that of presenting in the simplest, 
plainest, and most forcible words, a picture of the actual working 
of the primitive Teutonic institutions of our forefathers, as they 
gradually ripened from their rude original towards the more 
elaborate system which people call feudalism. Nothing can be 
clearer or better than the way in which the old question, whether 
or no ‘ the feudal system’ existed in England before the Conquest, 
is discussed. It is shown that ‘although there was no syste- 
matic feudalism, all the elements of it were there in full vigour.’ 
The relation of lord and vassal existed ; nothing is more remark- 
able than the steadiness with which it grew, supplanting that 
primitive equality of all freemen not of the ruling house, which 
appears among the first Saxon invaders. The tenure of land by 
military service existed likewise, and with it some of what are 
commonly called the incidents of feudal tenure. But the obli- 

tion to render military service for lands had not become 
indissolubly united to the personal tie of commendation; the 
relation of vassal and superior was not strictly defined; and the 
ownership of the soil did not carry with it jurisdiction over those 
who dwelt thereon. The great assembly of the nation was still 
an assembly of freemen and soldiers, not of tenants owing suit 
and service to a king who was supposed to have granted them 
their lands. With equal clearness, Mr. Freeman explains how 
this assembly—the Witan or Witenagemot—while in theory 
the most democratic possible, that is to say, a meeting of all the 
freemen of the kingdom, became, with the extension of the 
kingdom, practically aristocratic, though liable on occasion to 
be swayed by popular impulses; and how the monarchy, while 
theoretically elective, was practically confined by the sentiment 
of the people to members of the house of Cerdic. All this is so 
well done that we are content simply to refer to it: it is to be 


* To admit that the name or phrase ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ was not used in the 
eleventh century in its modern sense is not necessarily to forbid oneself 
the use of it now. Some word is wanted to describe England before the 
Norman Conquest, unlike as it is in many respects to England after the 
Conquest; and if the use of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ does not lead people to 
suppose that the English of those times were not substantially English, 
‘we see no harm, and some convenience, in it. ‘ Early English,’ or ‘ Old 
English,’ which Mr. Freeman seems to use as equivalent to ‘ Pre- 
Normai,’ is not sufficiently definite and specific. 
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wished that the writers of school-books and other popular 
treatises would be at the pains to read these chapters, and see 
how much of the rubbish with which their compilations are still 
filled is blown to the winds in a few vigorous sentences. 

The same praise cannot be bestowed upon the other part of this 
introductory sketch—that which describes the growth of the 
West Saxon kingdom, and its relations to the other tribes and 
principalities of Britain. The errors of eminent men may com- 
monly be traced to the undue development of some of their good 
qualities, and here Mr. Freeman’s susceptible imagination has 
betrayed him into one exaggeration, and his English patriotism 
into another still more serious. He attempts to prove, firstly, 
that the West Saxon kings, during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, considered themselves, and were considered by their 
subjects, sovereign lords, or, as he expresses it, ‘ Emperors’ of all 
Britain ; and secondly, that Scotland in particular was in a 
definite and well-recognised state of vassalage to the English 
Crown. On the first of these two points it is hardly worth while 
to dwell. It is possible, as Mr. Freeman holds, that some notion 
of claiming over the island of Britain a supremaey like that 
which the Carolingian and Saxon emperors claimed over all 
Christendom, may have inspired the use of those magniloquent 
titles, ‘Imperator,’ ‘ Basileus,’ ‘Monarchus totius Albionis,’ 
‘Totius Britannie Induperator,’ and the like, which we find in 
the charters of the tenth century; though, be it noted, almost 
exclusively in the Latin charters. It is also possible that the 
kings, or their clerks who employed these titles, may have 
fancied that they were thus asserting their own independence of 
the Roman empire. But such documents as these, in which we 
see the invention of the scribe run riot in devising every sort of 
fantastic phrase which could enhance his master’s dignity, 
furnish no basis on which to build a theory, and seem to afford 
very little, if anything, of a proof that the so-called imperial 
position of the West Saxon dynasty was held or valued by the 
English themselves, much less that it was in any degree admitted 
by the other races of the island. An examination of the titles 
themselves, and of the absurdly influted language in which these 
Latin charters are throughout drawn up, leaves the impression 
that the whole thing is a mere piece of childish magniloquence, 
such as one finds very commonly in medizeval documents of all 
kinds. If Mr. Freeman could show that this imperial position 
was asserted practically, or if he could produce passages from 
contemporary writers in which it is seriously treated, the con- 
clusion might be different; but so far as appears, his case rests 
upon these charters only,-a large proportion of which are patent 
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forgeries.* In saying ‘his case,’ we do not mean that he any- 
where deliberately asserts that the nglish formally claimed for 
their kings (as respects our island) the rights and privileges 
which the ideas of the time attached to the name of emperor. 
This would be too much, even for him. What seems to us mis- 
leading, is his constant habit of using such phrases as ‘imperial 
diadem of Britain,’ ‘emperors of the isle of Albion,’ ‘ British 
Empire,’ in a way which would induce the belief that this notion 
of an imperial sovereignty was something real and substantial, 
instead of a mere piece of whimsical vanity in which the king’s 
clerks occasionally indulged themselves. 

The question as to the rights of the old English crown over 
Scotland is worth noting, as an instance of the way in which 
party spirit may continue to prejudice the minds of inquirers 
even so candid and acute as Mr. Freeman. He talks of ‘the 
vassalage of Scotland’ as ‘ one of the best authenticated facts in 
history ’ (i. 133) ‘an essential part of the public law of the Isle 
of Britain’ (!) (i. 61). Such language, in the mouth of a usually 
careful writer, is very surprising, so far does it go beyond what 
any impartial scholar would venture, on the scanty and conflicting 
testimony we possess, to assert as even probable, much less 
certain. A discussion of the question would involve details for 
which an article like this allows no space; we must, therefore, 
content ourselves with remarking that of the alleged instances 
of ‘homage’ or acknowledgments of inferiority on the part of 
the Scottish kings, the majority are very suspicious, often resting 
on palpable forgeries, and that the earlier ones, at least, cannot 
be shown to have been really cases of ‘homage’ at all. 
After the Norman Conquest, still more after the dealings 


* Mr. Freeman argues that forged charters are as good evidence for 
him as genuine ones, on the ground that the forger would copy what is 
most characteristic in the true documents. But, surely, this is not so. 
Nothing is clearer than that this notion of an imperial sovereignty went 
on growing, and had attained a magnitude in the time of Henry IL., and 
still more in the time of Edward I., infinitely greater than had belonged 
to it in the age of the Conquest. Hence, the forgers of later days gave 
far more prominence to it than would have been given to it in the days 
from which they pretended that their forged documents had descended. 
In fact, Mr. Freeman would have seen, had not his judgment been 
clouded by prejudice, that the greater proportionate frequency with 
which these imperial titles occur in the forged charters is the strongest 
argument against them, for it shows that, in the days before the Con- 

uest, they were but little thought of, and that it was afterwards that 
the notion became general of setting up the claims of the English crown 
over the whole island. And from this it is easy to see what a temptation 
there was to falsify or amplify the early records, as we see Florence 
doing with the story of Edgar and his kings, 
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of Henry II. with William the Lion, and most of all in 
the time of King Edward I., the natural desire of the 
southern kingdom to assert its suzerainty over the northern 
grew constantly stronger, and led to the forgery of many 
documents, and to the interpolation in the texts of early writers 
of many passages now admitted to be spurious.* As regards 
the old English kings, Mr. Freeman seems to rest his case mainly 
on the alleged commendation of Scots and Strath-Clyde Welsh 
to Edward the Elder in a.p. 924, on its renewal to Athelstan 
in 926, and on the meeting of Edgar with various neighbouring 
rinces at Chester in 973. The last of these is in its main 
eature—the rowing of Edgar on the Dee by eight tributary 
kings—a story too fantastic to need or deserve refutation. The 
mention of the rowing occurs first in Florence of Worcester, 
writing in the twelfth century, who, prescient, no doubt, of the 
usages of Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates, gives Edgar 
eight kings for oarsmen, while the Saxon Chronicle says only 
that six kings met Edgar, and pledged themselves to be his 
allies, not even hinting, be it noted, that a Scots king was among 
them.+ As respects the fancied homage to Athelstan in 926, it is 
enough to remark that the Scots, who had been Christians for 
centuries, are there lumped with the pagan Danes of Northumbria 
as renouncing their idolatry.t The story of the commendation 
of Scots and Strath-Clyde men to Edward the Elder is open to 
a variety of objections, for which we must refer our readers to 
the learned dissertations of Mr. Robertson.§ These objections 
do not seem to us absolutely fatal ; it is possible that the northern 
princes may have entered into some friendly relation with the 
English, or rather, West-Saxon king. It by no means follows 
that this relation (expressed in the Chronicle by the words, 
‘chose him to father and lord’), was one of submission; it may 
well have been merely a formal pledging of good faith and 


* One of the most notable of these is exposed by Professor Stubbs, 
in the admirable preface to his edition of Hoveden, g. v. 

+ The Chronicle misdates the meeting, and does not name the kings, 
who, for all that appears, may have been Welsh princes, or Danish chief- 
tains from Ireland. T'lorence makes eight kings; names them, Kenneth 
of Scotland among them ; and makes, as Mr. Robertson (Scotland under 
her Early Kings) has shown, at least three mistakes in the names. Ob- 
bars i the story has been growing, honestly or dishonestly. 

t Mr. Robertson (ii. 397) gives strong reasons for suspecting here an 
interpolation in the Chronicle. It need hardly be said that one is not to 
explain every difficulty by supposing falsifications of the text, but there 
are so poy d undoubted falsifications to be met with in this matter of the 
claims of the English crown, that the presumption of the genuineness of 
the text is much weaker than it would otherwise be. 

§ ‘Scotland under her Early Kings,’ vol. ii., Appendix. 
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alliance between two potentates. But even supposing that some 
admission of English superiority was made—and it rests on the 
evidence of one side hi i far does it go to show any such 
regular and permanent allegiance of the Scottish to the English 
crown as Mr. Freeman assumes? Edward was still little more 
than sovereign of Wessex; his authority in Northumbria was 
very feeble and precarious. What terror could it have for, 
regions further to the north, separated from him by the wild 
peoples of Cumbria* and Bernicia ? No act implying service or 
submission is recorded as ever done by the Scottish kings; on 
the contrary, they frequently appear not merely as independent 
but as bitter enemies and invaders, and their conduct, even by 
the English annalists, is treated as perfectly natural, and not 
as the revolt of legitimate subjects or sworn allies. Mr. Freeman 
several times talks of Wales and Scotland, as if their position 
towards the English crown was identical. In truth, the best 
way of refuting his doctrine is to examine the relations of the 
Welsh princes to the line of Cerdic, and then see how wholly 
dissimilar is the attitude of the Scottish kings.t That the 
English monarchs, from Edward the Elder onwards, sometimes 
claimed the rights of suzerain (to use a feudal term) over 
Scotland is probable. That some Scottish king may have con- 
sented to become an ally in terms which might be construed as 
an admission of suzerainty is quite possible, just as Richard I. 
once admitted the suzerainty of the Emperor Henry VI.¢ But 
that there was never any recognised and permanent relation of 
dependence on the part of Scotland is, to an impartial mind, 
abundantly clear. The whole tenor of the history of the tenth 
and first half of the eleventh centuries negatives it; the lan- 
guage of the Saxon Chronicle nowhere implies it; the fact 


* It is worth remarking that Mr. Freeman in one of his maps and his 
text, brings Strath-Clyde down to the Mersey ; and in another map carries 
Cumberland as far north as the estuary of the Clyde. For neither use 
does he cite any authority, and we more than suspect that he could 
produce none. 

+ In one place (Vol. i., pp. 144-5) he talks of the Scottish princes 
as attending the English Gemot. ‘There is not a shadow of evidence for 
this; the only three charters to which the signature of a Scotch king is 
attached are rejected as forgeries, and Florence’s story of Edgar and his 
kings at Chester needs no refutation. It has already been remarked that 
the Chronicle does not say that a Scottish king was at Chester. 

} It has been doubted whether Richard did homage for England or for 
the kingdom of Provence. Similarly it may be doubted whether in all 
the alleged instances of Scottish homage, this homage was not rendered 
for some part of the English dominions which they were allowed to hold, 
as it certainly was in most of the instances on which stress has been laid 
by the advocates of the English claims. 
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that later generations could make it plausible only by unscru- 
pulous tampering with the ancient records, supplies the strongest 
evidence against it. The whole question is, of course, a mere 
piece of legal antiquarianism; but it ought, perhaps, to be 
noted as an instance of Mr. Freeman’s tendency to forget in 
some places what he has so well set forth in others—the ex- 
tremely loose nature of the relations between the different 
principalities of our island, Teutonic as well as Celtic, and 
the impossibility of giving them a strictly legal character. To 
talk, as he does, of the ‘public law of Britain’ in the tenth 
century, is an anachronism extraordinary in so learned a writer. 
The constitution even of England was so loose that we can 
scarcely speak of an English kingdom before the Conquest, and 
certainly not of an English nation. Much less would anything 
in the nature of international or ‘ public’ law have been recog- 
nised by the half-barbarous tribes beyond the English border. 
These questions, though dealt with somewhat too fully by 
Mr. Freeman, because they lie near his heart, are after all; only 
part of the introductory sketch; it is with the great Danish 
invasion at the close of the tenth century that the proper 
narrative begins. A clear and vigorous account is given of 
the struggle of Swend and Cnut against the English kings 
Ethelred and Edmund Ironside, which went on until, by the 
peace of a.p. 1016, the reversion to the throne was secured to 
the foreigner; and some incidents of the war, such as the 
exploits of Brihtnoth, the valiant alderman of the East Saxons, 
are described with wonderful fire. Mr. Freeman, however, 
does not succeed—probably no one ever will sueceed—in clearing 
up the puzzles of this period ; the sudden alternations of apathy 
and energy among the English, the blind confidence reposed in 
men like Alfric of Mercia and Edric Streona, who, over and 
over again, betray their countrymen to the Danes, and imme- 
diately afterwards appear in high favour with king and people. 
The story of their treasons, as the authorities present it, is too 
improbable to be accepted literally ; but whatever view we may 
take of the conduct of the chief actors, the general character of 
the contest comes out with sufficient clearness. For the purposes 
of defence, England no more deserved to be called a single 
kingdom than France did. A vigorous king might win a great 
victory upon the borders, as Athelstan had done, or might 
gather troops by his personal influence, and march them hither 
and thither to confront the invader, as Edmund Ironside did; 
but the various divisions of the country had no notion of com- 
bining for resistance. Not only was Mercia indifferent to 
the misfortunes of Wessex, but each shire too commonly cared 
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only to beat back or buy off the marauders ; and when the men 
of Hants or Wilts no longer feared for their own fields, they 
saw with unconcern the destroying barks of the heathen 
launched upon the rivers of Somerset or Gloucestershire. Two 
centuries had elapsed since Egbert had established a sort of 
supremacy over all the Teutonic principalities of the island ; 
yet the English were still rather a mere congeries of tribes than 
a united nation. The accession of the great Danish conqueror 
in 1016 seemed likely to remedy these evils, not only by 
delivering the country from foreign invasions, but by welding 
its parts into a compact whole. Cnut indeed did much to 
effect this. No conqueror ever understood better when and how 
to put off the character of a conqueror. He had come as an 
enemy; he reigned as an Englishman, adopting the ancient 
institutions of the country, giving to its natives a share of 
his confidence equal at least to that enjoyed by his Danish 
followers, and a far larger share of power and honours, making 
the peace and prosperity of England, rather than the aggrandize- 
ment of Denmark or the extension of his maritime empire, the 
main object of his policy. He found his reward not only in the 
unbroken domestic peace of his reign, but in the peaceable 
succession of his two sons, Harald and Harthacnut; and if 
those sons had possessed even a moderate share of his wisdom, 
a Danish dynasty might probably have become settled on the 
English throne. Cnut’s reign, however, was not long enough 
to establish a strong central government, and make the Danes 
of the east and north feel themselves thoroughly the fellow- 
citizens of the Anglian and Saxon population. It is true that 
the similarity of blood, language, and institutions, which had 
favoured Cnut’s policy, made a fusion of Danes and English- 
men far easier than a fusion of Gallicised Normans and English- 
men could possibly have been, even had the Norman kings 
wished to bring it about. But the destructive strife of more 
than twenty years which preceded Cnut’s accession, and the 
intrusion of so many new comers in various parts of the country, 
had no doubt weakened and dislocated society, while it had also 
accustomed the nation to the notion of foreign conquest, and 
made its neighbours beyond sea think another conquest not so 
difficult to achieve. Hence, in more ways than one, the Danish 
conquest, though it might have been the safeguard against, 
proved to be the prelude to the far more terrible and imposing 
conquest of William the Norman. 
The story of Edward the Confessor’s reign is told by Mr. 
Freeman with a fulness of detail which its importance justifies. 
For, as he very well puts it, this reign is really the first stage of 
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the Norman Conquest. As described in the common histories, 
the Conquest is one of the least explicable events in history, 
hardly less strange and sudden than the Saracenic conquest of 
Spain. We see a great and warlike country, which only thirty- 
five years before had been the centre of a far-extended northern 
empire, fall after one battle into the hands of a foreign invader, 
himself the vassal of another foreign prince, and with scarcely 
the shadow of a claim to the throne he sought to win. The 
ruin of the West Gothic monarchs may at least be explained 
by the weakness and wickedness of Roderick, by the treason 
of Count Julian (if there ever was a Count Julian), by 
the prowess of the Arab warriors, burning with zeal for 
their still youthful faith, flushed with the triumphs of seventy 
glorious years: but William received no invitation from 
England, and found no support when he landed; he was the 
chief of a duchy not larger than an English earldom; he was 
confronted on the shores of Sussex by a leader of valour and 
abilities second only to his own. Nothing but a singular con- 
currence of favouring circumstances could have made his success 
possible ; and it is in tracing the causes that brought about that 
concurrence that the interest, the deep and absorbing interest, 
of Edward the Confessor’s reign lies. Among these causes there 
are three that deserve to be specially mentioned. The first is 
the encouragement which King Edward himself had, wittingly or 
unwittingly, given to Norman schemes. Brought up in exile 
at the court of William’s father, he retained on the throne his 
friendship for those among whom his early life had been spent ; 
drew them over to England, promoted them to bishoprics and 
earldoms, and probably used language to William which might 
easily be construed into a promise of the crown. ‘Though such 
a promise was one which he had no right to make, it would no 


_ doubt go far to raise William’s hopes, while the knowledge that 


he and his court acquired of the condition of England must have 
given definiteness to his plans and whetted their cupidity. We 
cannot doubt, though the authorities are almost silent on the 
subject, that the expulsion of Edward’s Norman favourites in 
the great national reaction of 1052 was bitterly resented in 
Normandy, and that not William merely, but many among the 
great barons in whom his own daring spirit dwelt, kept a watchful 
eye upon every political change during Edward’s later years, 
and held themselves in readiness to strike when the decisive 
moment should come. A second aid to William’s pretensions, 
and one of still greater moment, was the failure of heirs in the 
ancient royal line of England. LKdward the Confessor was 
childless, his only full brother had been killed in the days of 
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Danish supremacy; and Edward the Outlaw, who had been 
brought home from Hungary in 1057 expressly that he might 
succeed to the crown, died in a few weeks’ time, leaving but one 
son, the Atheling Edgar, a child born abroad, and whose claim 
was therefore a comparatively weak one. No other male 
representative of the house of Cerdic and Woden was left, and 
it therefore became plain, before the death of King Edward, that 
his successor must be either the boy Edgar, or some person of 
non-royal birth; or, in other words, Harold, son of Godwin, 
who as Earl of the West Saxons had been ever since his father’s 
death the virtual ruler of the kingdom. As the English 
monarchy was still in theory elective, the choice of Harold was 
a far less revolutionary measure than such a choice would have 
seemed in later ages of English history. Nevertheless, it 
unsettled people’s minds and weakened their zeal for the defence 
of the country. We may be sure that the men of Mercia and 
Northumberland came less heartily to fight under the banner of 
the chief who had been hitherto only the earl of the West 
Saxons than they would have come at the call of a sovereign of 
the ancient line; and even in the shires that had been under 
the immediate government of the sons of Godwin there was 
probably a feeling that the title of Harold was less perfect than 
that of Edward had been, that he was in some sense fighting for 
the interests of his own claim to the throne, and not simply as 
the native king who was repelling a foreign invader. In fact, 
the Northumbrians for some time refused to recognise Harold as 
king, and the dilatory and lukewarm behaviour of Edwin and 
Morcar—unpatriotic as it was in the presence of so terrible a 
danger—would have seemed little short of treason if it had been 
displayed towards a descendant of Alfred and Athelstan, instead 
of towards one whose lineage was less lofty than their own, 
and who had been until now only the head of a rival family. 
But greatly as William gained by the comparatively weak title 
of the House of Godwin, he gained still more by the divisions 
within that house itself. Harold’s brother Tostig had been a 
few years before expelled from his earldom of Northumberland 
by a rising of the people, and Harold had refused to replace him 
by force of arms in an office where his tyranny had made him 
hated. Burning for revenge upon his brother and his former 
subjects, he addressed himself, soon after Edward the Confessor’s 
death, to King Harald Hardrada, of Norway, and induced that 
adventurous hero to attempt with him the conquest of England. 
While William’s host was gathering on the shores of France, 
Hardrada and Tostig sailed from Norway; and England, who 
might have successfully resisted either band of invaders taken 
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alone, overcame the axes of her ancient northern foes only to 
fall before the more terrible lances of Normandy. William could 
not have foreseen that events would develop themselves in a 
manner so favourable to his enterprise, but with the characteristic 
energy and craft of his nature he had so played his game 
throughout as to be able to turn to the best account every chance 
that came in his way. In the masterly sketch of his Norman 
reign which Mr. Freeman has given us, we see him not more 
intent on enlarging his dominions than on consolidating his 
power at home, sternly repressing every revolt, amassing 
treasures for the day of need, gathering around him men of 
valour and prudence, among them one destined to render him 
the greatest of all services—Lanfrane of Pavia, who won from 
a hesitating pontiff that solemn blessing and commission 
in virtue of which the invasion of England became hallowed to 
the eyes of Europe as a holy war. 

The second volume gives the history of Edward the Confessor’s 
reign, and traces the rise into greatness of Harold in England, 
of William in Normandy. The third opens with Harold’s 
coronation at the Epiphany of a.p. 1066, and contains the events 
of the year that passed until William’s coronation in the Christ- 
mas following. No year in our annals is so rich, few years in 
the annals of any country can be richer in dramatic interest of 
the intensest kind. Harold had scarcely been chosen by the 
Witan and crowned at Westminster, when clouds of danger 
began to rise from every quarter of the horizon. Although the 
Northumbrian magnates who had been present in London. at 
the midwinter meeting of the Witan had consented to the 
election of the son of Godwin, the people of Northumbria as a 
whole were by no means disposed to recognise him, and the 
allegiance of Northern and Western Mercia, where the house 
of Earl Leofric had long ruled, was at least cold and doubt- 
ful. Harold hastened, apparently almost without troops, to 
Northumberland, and there, partly by his own persuasions 
and partly by the influence of Wulfstan, the saintly bishop 
of Worcester, succeeded in inducing the local Witan to re- 
cognise him as king. Meantime, William had not been idle. 
He must have known well that Harold was not the man to 
yield up a crown, least of all to one with so slight a claim as 
was his; and no doubt he began to set about gathering men 
and ships from the moment when the news of King Edward’s 
death reached Rouen. But he was also careful to send to 
England envoys charged to -present on his behalf a formal 
demand of the throne, alleging not only his relationship to 
Edward, but Edward’s bequest and Harold’s unhappy oath; and 
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20 Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest. 
when an indignant refusal was returned, he let it be proclaimed 
through England and Europe that he warred not with England 
but with the perjured usurper who called himself her king. 
From Tostig and Harald Hardrada no message seems to have 
come, but it was soon known that their host was gathering, and 
that a fleet greater than any that Hastings, or Swend, or Cnut 
had brought with him might at any moment fall upon the 
eastern shires. Besides controlling the more or less hidden 
disaffection of a part of his own subjects, Harold had all this 
summer through to guard the whole coast line of England from 
the Isle of Wight to the Tweed, not knowing at what point 
either of the two impending storms might burst. His personal 
following—that famous body called the Thingmen or Housecarls, 
who had been kept on foot ever since Cnut’s days—were admirable 
troops, but comparatively few in number: there was, of course, 
no other standing army ; and it was therefore necessary to call 
out the landfyrd or the militia of the southern shires, the thegns, 
and the yeomen (if one may use the term), who, although not 
unaccustomed to the use of arms, were by no means equal to regu- 
lar soldiers, and could ill be spared from their fields and homes. 
Harold kept these levies under arms the whole summer long, learn- 
ing, we may well believe, from many a messenger news of the 
mighty armament which his rival was gathering, not from 
Normandy alone, but from Brittany and Flanders, and central 
France; and yet the watchers on the cliffs of Kent and Sussex 
descried no hostile sail. ‘ At last,’ says Mr. Freeman, for the 
spirit and freshness of whose description of this great crisis no 
praise can be too high :— 


* At last, at the end of four months, the strain was too great to be 
any longer borne. Food for so great a multitude was no longer forth- 
coming. If the crop was early, it may have already suffered from the 
absence of many of those who were accustomed to gather itin. If the 
crop was late, men were probably eagerly clamouring to go home and 
reap each man his own field. At all events, early in September, it 
was found impossible to keep them together any longer. The autho- 
rity and influence of Harold broke down before the stronger force of 
necessity. The army was disbanded ; the King rode back to London, 
for which haven the fleet also was ordered to make. ... . No vexa- 
tion can be conceived greater than Harold’s must have been at seeing 
his whole labour thus thrown away. He must have turned away 
from the coast with a heavy heart, with a feeling that the land now 
lay open to the stranger. The King had most assuredly not failed his 
people, and we cannot fairly say that the people had failed their king. 

e force of circumstances had been too strong for king and people 
alike. A few weeks more of endurance, and the Norman fleet might 
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never have reached the English shores. But those few weeks more of 
endurance were seemingly too much to ask of human nature. The 
south coast of England was left undefended. It does not indeed 
follow that every fort and every watchtower was left absolutely without 
guardians, We shall find that such was not the case. But there 
was no longer any force by land or by sea which could offer any effec- 
tual resistance to the landing of the Norman invader.’ (iii. pp. 
338-340). 


Why the fleet, which all this while had been cruising in the 
Channel, should have also dispersed, or retired so far from the 
scene of danger as to London, does not appear from the autho- 
rities, unless we are to assume that, like English fleets in far 
later days, it was manned not by trained mariners, but by 
ordinary soldiers, who were called home by the needs of har- 
vest,* like their comrades of the land-force. Anyhow, this 
dissolution of the host came at the most unhappy moment possible. 
Before Harold, with dismal forebodings on his brow, turned 
slowly away from the southern coast, the navy of Hardrada had 
issued from the deep waters of the Sogne Fiord; before the 
men of Essex, who followed him back, had put sickle in their 
corn, the Norwegians had burnt Scarborough, and were press- 
ing up the Humber. The defence of the northern shires had 
been entrusted to Edwin of Mercia and his brother Morcar, who 
had succeeded Tostig in the earldom of Northumberland, but 
they proved unequal to the need. Hastily drawing together 
such troops .as rx could, they were defeated by Hardrada 
under the walls of York ; the city surrendered four days after- 
wards, and with the city the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country seem to have made their submission, and taken the 
Norseman to be king.t But Northumberland was not lost 
while Harold son of Godwin lived to save her. As soon as 
news was brought that the Norwegian fleet had appeared on the 
coast of Cleveland, Harold began to prepare for a march, and 
before the battle at York had been fought he was on his way 
northwards with his housecarls, gathering men from the 
central shires as he went ; but unhappily leaving the southern 


* Compare with this the frequent breaking up the armies of the Spar- 
tan allies in the Peloponnesian war, when the time of harvest had come. 
Athens gained, by the fact that her enemies had only a militia to bring 
against her, just as William gained now. __ 

+ Mr. Freeman aptly remarks that this sudden acceptance of an 
invader as king, like the similar acceptance of William, some months 
later, seemed a much more natural and ordinary proceeding than we 
should think it, because people remembered the case of Cnut, who, 
having become king in the same sort of way, ruled as a thoroughly 
national prince. 
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shires wholly undefended. The very day after the surrender of 
York he appeared beneath its walls, after an incredibly swift 
journey ; and next day, Monday, the 21st of September, entered 
the city, and passed out of it again to the east, towards where 
the Norwegian army lay, in fancied security, at Stamford Bridge, 
upon the Derwent. In the great battle which followed (whose 
story is told by Mr. Freeman with even more than his usual 
eloquence and graphic fulness of detail), the Norsemen were 
utterly defeated, Harold Hardrada and Tostig were killed, and 
the broken remnants of the host owed it to the clemency of the 
English king that they were permitted to retire unpursued from 
the place of slaughter. English valour had for centuries 
achieved no such brilliant triumph over a terrible foe; and we 
may fancy with what a thrill of pride and hope the thegns 
asssembled in the banquet hall at York saw, seated high amidst 
them, the hero who had so soon justified his country’s choice, 
and to whom fate seemed to promise a long and happy reign. 
That night of festival was a night to be much remembered by 
England—a last hour of joy, followed by weary years of sorrow ; 
for, before the banquet ended, there came a messenger from 
the South, and stood in the hall, and told how William of Nor- 
mandy had landed in Sussex, and was wasting the country far 
and wide. Harold, with scarcely a day’s delay, set off on his 
homeward march, leaving Edwin and Morcar to follow with the 
treasure (probably the treasure won from Hardrada), and such 
troops as they could collect. He halted in London for a week, 
drawing in hasty levies from all quarters; then marched along 
the great seaward road into Sussex, and posted himself on a hill 
which bore the name of Senlac, some seven miles from the camp 
of William at Hastings. ' 

As to the numerical strength of the two armies, we are 
altogether in the dark. William’s is usually estimated at 
60,000 men, but it is extremely improbable that he can have 
transported anything like so great a force across the Channel in 
the small and probably, for the most part, open vessels which 
were all that he possessed, especially as he brought many 
horses, and must have carried provisions and a muititude of 
camp followers.* The numbers who followed Harold are no- 
where stated ; and we have absolutely no data for a conjecture. 


*The details of William’s voyage, as given by Mr. Freeman from 
William of Poitiers and Guy of Amiens, are, on the face of them, im- 
possible. He sets sail from St. Valery after dark, on September 27th, say 
at 7°30 p.m., gets well out to sea, and halts for some time ; then, ‘ before 
daybreak,’ sails swiftly along, outstripping the other vessels; then at 
daybreak halts to wait for the rest of the fleet, which is out of sight, and 
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Was Harold right in giving battle ? 23 


There had been so little time since the fight of Stamford Bridge 
to gather troops, the country. was so thinly peopled, and the 
difficulties of communication, especially in a hilly and wooded 
region like Sussex, were so great, that we may suppose that 
from the more distant shires, except those which lay along the 
road from York to London, comparatively few men had come. 
And an examination of the battle field of Senlac makes it clear 
that even supposing the English to have fought in very close 
array, not more than 20,000 or 25,000 men can have stood there 
underarms. If Harold had so many, he had an army far larger 
in proportion to the population of his kingdom than the whole 
military force of the United Kingdom is at this moment to its 
 aenea—Ss But it was not large enough for the need. ‘The 

orman army may have been little, if at all more numerous, 
but it consisted of soldiers better trained and better armed 
than Harold’s; and it included, in particular, two branches 
which had never been known among our forefathers—archery 
and cavalry. Was Harold then rash in marching at once to 
meet the Normans, when he might have waited to gather a 
larger force, to have armed and trained them better, and taught 
them in skirmishes to know and be prepared to meet the novel 
arts of war which were to be used against them? In discus- 
sing both this question and the more general one as to Harold’s 
whole plan of operations and choice of a battle-field, Mr. Free- 
man’s concern for his hero’s reputation makes him less than 
usually logical. The question being whether Harold’s tactics 
were good, he begins by assuming that Harold was a great 
general, and was likely to be always right; whence he infers 
that he was right in this instance. This is a begging of the 
question —for surely our judgment of Harold’s conduct in this 
instance is a very important element in an estimaie of his 
general military skill—it is in fact, together with Stamford 
Bridge and the Welsh war, all that we know about him as a 
general. And if we were to suppose that great generals, or great 
poets, or great historians, were always right, there would be 
an end to all criticism, which exists just because experience 
proves that they are often wrong. As some famous commander 
said, ‘ There is no such thing as a general who is usually right, 


casts anchor (in the middle of the Channel). After some time the fleet 
comes up—all sail on together, and reach the shore at Pevensey by nine 
a.m. Now, as it is, if anything, further from St. Valery to Pevensey, than 
from Dieppe to Newhaven, and as the steamer takes in fine weather six 
hours to accomplish the latter distance, it is clear enough that William’s 
ship cannot possibly have made these two long halts, and yet completed 
the voyage in thirteen and a half hours, 
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‘ the best is he who makes the fewest mistakes.’ Here, so far 
as our scanty knowledge enables us to conjecture, the English 
king erred. The safest course of all would have been to keep 
sweeping the Channel with his fleet, and hold troops ready to 
oppose any Norman landing. The demands of the militia to be 

rmitted to return home for harvest, and the coming of the 
niin invaders, had rendered this impossible; but the 
next best cuurse was obviously tu wear out the patience and 
strength of the Normans by cutting off their supplies and 
harassing them in every petty way, while collecting an English 
army strong enough to drive William into the sea, or at any 
rate large enough to allow a reserve force to be detached, 
capable of keeping up resistance, and affording a rallying point 
if the main army should suffer defeat. The English fleet, now 
lying idle in the Thames, might have intercepted William’s 
communications with his duchy and threatened its coast; might, 
perhaps, have even been able to stir up some of his neighbours 
to attack the almost undefended country. Instead of doing all 
this, and thereby giving England her best chance of safety, 
Harold, with a knight-errantry altogether out of place in a king 
and leader, fell into the very trap which William had laid for 
him, by hastening to defend the coast-lands which the Normans 
were — It may have been that, flushed with his victory 
at Stamford Bridge, he hoped in like-wise to pounce upon and 
overwhelm the Norman duke. Or it may be that he feared 
internal discontent, and thought that William’s well-known 
craft might, if longer time were given him, seduce the allegiance 
of the Mercian and Northumbrian earls. Anyhow we see that 
he staked, upon one desperate throw, not his own life only, but 
the lives of his brothers also; not his army only, but the whole 
fortunes of England, which had no second army behind to protect 
her. His personal courage and personal vigour were worthy 
of the successor of Alfred and Athelstan, of the kinsman of the 
great Cnut. But an even higher courage would have been 
shown in refraining from battle when his soul longed for it, in 
bearing the complaint of his subjects whose fields were desolated 
for the sake of the safety of the whole nation.* 

Whatever we may think of his judgment in resolving to 
fight, Harold showed skill in his choice of ground. He had 
two things to look to—the defence of the chief road to London, 
and the possession of rising ground which would impede the 
operations of the Norman cavalry: and the position he took up 


* As Pericles, in like case, bore the complaints and accusations of those 
Atticans whose lands were ravaged by the Peloponnesian army. 
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The Battle-field of Senlac. 25 
on the hill of Senlac* secured both. The spot is one which 


Nature has not in any way marked out, as she has done some 
famous battle-fields, as the theatre of great events; yet, he who 
comes to it with feelings stirred by the memory of its mighty 
drama, will find in it nothing to disturb such feelings, and 
something to enlarge and elevate them. The country all round 
is undulating; woods cover the higher slopes, while the open 
dales below show rich deep meadows and farmhouses half 
hidden in their orchards. A lovelier or more characteristic 
scene of smiling English beauty can hardly be conceived of than 
that which now meets the eye, looking southward from the hill- 
top where Harold stood beside his standard, and whence he 
watched the slow array of William descend from the heights of 
Telham into the level at his feet. In Harold’s time it was no 
doubt a wilder and less gracious scene; yet even then it must 
have been beautiful with the many-coloured wealth of autumn 
woods, crowned then, as now, by an azure line of sea. The 
building of the great abbey of St. Martin, which William 
erected in thanksgiving for his victory, and the making of 
gardens and terraces by the monks and those who have 
since their time possessed the place, have greatly altered the 
ground at the upper part of the hill, but it is still sufficiently 
easy to make out its general features, and through them to 
master the character of the battle. Although we have spoken 
of a hill, it must not be supposed that the acclivity is a 
high, or steep, or conspicuous one. The ground to the north, 
behind the present town of Battle, is higher; the ground 
at Telham, to the south-east, beyond the valley occupied 
by the Normans, is very much higher, and this famous hill of 
Senlac is really only a slight eminence, whose loftiest point is 
probably only fifty feet in vertical height above the piece of 
flat, and in those days marshy ground, from which William’s 
troops advanced to attack it. Nor is the acclivity, although 
sufficient to impede the motion of cavalry, anywhere really 
steep along the front of the position; in most places it is no 
steeper than that of Ludgate Hill. It was therefore necessary 
for Harold to fortify the position, which he seems to have done 
by constructing a sort of rude stockade and ditch, in which 


* Many of Mr. Freeman’s readers, who have been in the habit of 
supposing that the Norman Conquest was achieved by the battle of 
Hastings, will be surprised to find this battle nowhere mentioned in his 
history. It was, in truth, fought at the spot where now stands the little 
town of Battle (a station on the South-Eastern Railway), full seven miles 
from Hastings. To this spot Orderic gives the name Senlac ; the Chronicle 
says only that Harold met the Normans by the hoar apple-tree. 
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three gates were left, doubtless for egress to pursue in case of 
victory. Behind these defences the English host was drawn up 
in close array, the heavy-armed soldiers planting their huge 
shields in the ground before them so as to make a sort of wall, 
and themselves wielding the great two-handed axe, whose use 
they had learnt from the Danish invader.* 

The details of the great battle are told by Mr. Freeman with 
so much spirit and vividity, that we prefer rather to send our 
readers to his pages than to abridge from them a story whose 
effectiveness so greatly depends upon the picturesqueness of its 
minor incidents. He has, if one may so say, surpassed his 
wonted labour and ingenuity in piecing together a striking and 
consistent narrative from the varying and often obscure accounts 
given us by four or five independent authorities. In conceiving 
and describing the great features and turning points of the con- 
flict, he seems to us to have succeeded admirably. The first 
Norman onset is repulsed by the strength of the English 
position and the obstinate valour of its defenders; some of 
whom, those posted on the right, who imprudently press their 
advantage too far, are in their turn severely handled by the 
rallying Frenchmen. Then William leads a second and fiercer 
attack, but cannot penetrate the shield wall of the English until 
by the stratagem of a feigned flight he has drawn a part of 
them, the less disciplined light-armed troops, to quit their 
stronghold on the heights, and pursue his left wing towards the 
valley. Seizing the opportune moment, he pours his Normans 
on the centre of the English position, gets possession of the top 
of the ridge, and attacks Harold’s chosen band, which guards 
the standard, on two sides, and even with the declivity of the 
ground in his favour. After a strenuous resistance the English 
shield-wall is broken through; King Harold and his faithful 
brothers fall; the remaining defenders of the standard are cut 
to pieces ; night alone saves the army from utter destruction. 
So much we may accept, and from this it is clear enough that 
the fight was nobly contested ; that in the last struggle of free 
England her sons approved themselves as worthy of her as they 


* Mr. Freeman talks of a triple palisade, but gives no authority for its 
existence; the passage of Wace which he quotes (p. 445) states, not that the 
palisade was triple, but that in the ditch which was drawn round the 
army on three sides, there were three gates left. The castel/um mentioned 
by Henry of Huntingdon, obviously refers to the shield wall; and the 
existence and nature of the palisade seem to us much more uncertain 
than any reader of Mr. Freeman would assume from his way of s aking 
of it. 1t must be remembered that, on Mr. Freeman’s own showing, 
Harold had occupied the hill only on the day before the battle. 
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had done on the happier day of Stamford Bridge. But when 
we seek for minuter details, we find ourselves passing at once 
from history into romance. With a poetical and patriotic feeling 
which is natural enough in him who recounts a great national 
epic, Mr. Freeman tries to carry us into the minuter events of 
the day, and tells us, like Macaulay in the Lay of Regillus, what 
deeds were done in the eastern and the western battle, by whose 
hand each English hero fell. For all this he relies chiefly upon 
Wace. Now Wace, though a painstaking inquirer who evidently 
desires to be faithful, is after all a romance writer, and not a 
historian, writing a full century after the Conquest, and uttering 
a number of statements which anyone can see to be errors and 
misconceptions. Homer is not more obviously anxious to glorify 
Patroclus in the sixteenth book of the ‘Iliad,’ than Wace is to 
glorify Gyrth throughout the campaign of Senlac: he therefore, 
like William of Amiens, who has the same feeling, kills him by 
no meaner hand than Duke William’s. When we see such a feel- 
ing, we feel at once that we are in the domain of poetry, not of 
history ; and Mr. Freeman would himself be the first to censure 
a writer who should accept and reproduce those statements of his 
authorities which could not be proved to be false, while rejecting 
other statements given by them with equal confidence, whose 
falsity is demonstrable. We do not hold Mr. Freeman in fault 
for putting these minor incidents of the battle in his text, since 
they add greatly to the brilliance and fulness of his picture ; but 
we think he ought to have warned his readers, as he does when 
repeating the magnificent Saga of Stamford Bridge, that many 
of them must be fabulous, and that it is no longer possible for 
us to disentangle from fable that which may be accepted as 
historical. It is in the matter of Harold’s burial that this 
poetical feeling of his seems to have most misled him. The 
legend of Edith of the Swan’s Neck is so touching that one is 
unwilling to apply to it a criticism which it would not be likely 
to bear; but the legend of the burial at Waltham has improba- 
bility stamped upon the face of it. Ifthe best authorities are to 
be trusted at all, Harold was buried under a cairn of stones, like 
a Homeric or an Ossianic hero, upon that coast of Sussex 
which he had guarded so valiantly.* A removal of his body 
thence to Waltham is asserted by no chronicler down to 


* The circumstances of Harold’s death and the mutilation of his body 
are told with a minuteness which gives them a great air of reality. But 
it deserves to be noticed how frequently in early legend heroes are killed 
or disabled by arrows; no doubt, because it was more honourable so to 
fall than by the sword or spear of some foeman inferior to themselves. 
Achilles perishing by the shaft of Paris is an early instance: just at this 
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M. Bonnechose and Mr. Freeman, the Waltham writers who 
wished, for obvious reasons, to maintain the genuineness of his 
tomb in their church, all bringing his body thither immediately 
after the fight at Senlac. It is unlikely that they should omit 
so striking an incident as the translation from the cairn, had it 
really happened: it is very easy to see how in the church at 
Waltham which Harold himself had founded, and where masses 
would be sung for his soul, the belief would soon spring up that 
his body lay beneath the cenotaph which would doubtless be 
erected in his honour. 

Nothing presents to us so vividly the want of national feeling, 
and of anything that can be called political organisation in 
England, as the collapse that followed Huarold’s death. Edwin 
and Morcar must have had a considerable force under arms, and 
might by a little energy have raised a second host as large as— 
though no doubt otherwise inferior to—that which had just 
perished beneath the lances and arrows of Normandy. The two 
capitals, Winchester and London, were safe; the spirit of the 
people was not destroyed: if one man equal to the emergency 
had appeared—such a man as Gyrth is described to us—England 
might yet have been saved. But no such man did appear. 
The two archbishops and other magnates in London chose 
the boy Edgar, son of Edward the Outlaw, and grandson of 
Edmund Ironside, to be king, but took no step to rouse the 
country in defence of his throne, or devise any comprehensive 
scheme of resistance ; while Edwin and Morcar soon retired to 
the north with their own following. Thus William, who had 
marched from Hastings to Dover, and from Dover, by South- 
wark, through Surrey and Berks to Wallingford, marking his 
path with fire and sword, was suffered to cross the Thames, and, 
advance unmolested as far as Berkhampstead. There a deputa- 
tion from the Londoners met him, and tendered the submission 
of the city. He entered it without further difficulty in De- 
cember, and was crowned on Christmas-day in the newly-con- 
secrated west minster of St. Peter, which has been ever since the 
usual crowning place of English sovereigns; the very church 
which had seen the death of Edward and coronation of Harold 
not twelve months before. 


Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest. 


time we have another in the death of Harold Hardrada. Compare, also, 
the bow drawn at a venture, whose arrow slew King Ahab at Ramoth 
Gilead. It deserves to be remarked that the close of the battle, at which 
int our authorities place the order given by William to shoot arrows u 
into the sky that they might fall on the heads of the English, is a moc: 
less likely time than earlier in the fight ; for the two parties were by this 
time so much intermin _— that Normans would be almost as likely to 
suffer by the device as Englishmen. 
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Now duly elected and anointed king of England, William 
might seem to have completed that conquest which had for 
so long been the darling object of his hopes and schemes. 
In reality he had only begun it. That very want of 
cohesion in the kingdom which had given him his victory, 
and had made the whole country helpless when the hero was 
gone whose personal influence and fame could have gathered her 
strength for defence, rendered a thorough subjugation all the 
more difficult. There was not (as there was three centuries 
later), a well-compacted machine of government, the control of 
which passed at once to the holder of the central and supreme 

wer. Each district, each earldom, each of the greater cities, 
stood by itself, and must be separately reduced to obedience. 
Much blood had to be shed, and many woes endured through- 
out England before, in the days of King Henry II., the rule of 
the stranger had firmly fixed its grasp upon the necks of the 
people, and a system of institutions been built up whereby the 
sovereign’s authority could be made effective through every part 
of his dominions. To describe the process by which this was 
done is the task which lies before Mr. Freeman in his two con- 
cluding volumes, and it is one which will fully tax his research 
and his synthetic power. Less brilliant and spirit-stirring than 
the story of the reigns of Edward and Harold, it is at least equally 
instructive and significant, for it is the history of the formation 
of the English kingdom out of a congeries of principalities, and 
of the English constitution, out of the elements supplied by our 
primitive Teutonic institutions on the one hand, and the feudalism 
of the Continent on the other. Edward the Confessor was, after 
all, not so much king of the English, as a king of the West 
Saxons whose suzerainty the other English tribes acknowledged. 
Henry of Anjou was king of the same England as that which 
under Anne Stuart began to be merged in the empire of the 
British Isles. : 

That Mr. Freeman will deal worthily with this great theme, 
that he will assiduously labour in that superb store of materials 
which the Conqueror’s survey accumulated for us, will bring out 
into the clearest light the nature of the changes wrought upon 
England by William and his sons, and will show us how, after 
the chaos of Stephen’s reign, the new order began slowly to 
gain consistency, and shape itself into a system of government, 
no one who sees how he has dealt with the difficulties of the 
earlier time can for a moment doubt. We have dwelt somewhat 
fully upon the blemishes in his book, partly because there will 
be opportunities of removing them in future editions, partly. 
because the better any book is, so much the more does one desire 
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to see it brought still nearer to perfection. We regret, more 
than we should do in a history of less intrinsic excellence, the 
diffuseness of style, and the partisanship into which Mr. Freeman 
is occasionally betrayed. But no difference of opinion as to 
details can prevent any fair critic from admiring that thorough 
command of materials, that masterly power of organisation, 
that sustained energy of diction, in which he may claim to 
have rivalled or surpassed the greatest historians of the 
present or the last generation. The only serious complaint 
which we have seen brought against him—that of omitting 
to describe the social and religious phenomena of early Eng- 
land — seems to us based on a complete misconception of 
the scope of his work, which is intended to be a purely 
political history, and is all the better for being that, and that 
only. It is quite true that, thoroughly to understand our early 
history, and even the deeper causes of the Conquest itself, we 
must study the literature of the times, and, above all, the lives of 
the saints; but to give the results of such study in a history 
like this would be to double or treble its bulk, and throw many 
readers into hopeless confusion ; nor does it follow that the best 
political historian should be also the most capable of portraying 
the moral and social condition of a people. Mr. Freeman’s 
gift, no less than his passion, is for the description of the public 
side of a nation’s life—its assemblies, its courts, its laws, its 
armies, the deeds and plans and characters of its leaders; a dif- 
ferent sort of imagination, a different literary manner and style 
are needed to reproduce for us the private life of our remote 
forefathers, to help us to understand and feel some glimmering 
sympathy with their thoughts and their beliefs, and show us in 
what wise they sought to solve those common problems of 
humanity which are always the same in essence, and for ever 
changing in form. All this is very fine and beautiful in the 
hands of a master; but in any other hands it is apt to be vague 
and fantastic, and it is practically quite separable from ordinary 
political history. If we knew and could appreciate all the 
subtle influences of religion and society and manners which 
had gone to the forming of Harold, we should doubtless be 
able to judge him better ; but for the present purpose it is enough 
to have the bold heroic figure which Mr. Freeman brings before 
us. Having got so much, we do not care to cry for something 
else, which some other writer of a different type may give us in 
time to come ; and in the meantime are well content to recognise 
in the book before us a noble contribution to English history, 
and a noble monument of English scholarship, 
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Arr. I1.—The Education and Employment of Women. 


(1.) The Subjection of Women. By Joun Stuart Mitt. Long- 

mans. 1869. 

(2.) Woman’s Work and Woman's Culture. A Series of Essays. 
Edited by Butter. Macmillan. 1869. 

(3.) Some Account of a Proposed New College for Women. By 
Emity Davies. (‘Contemporary Review,’ December, 1868.) 


(4.) Girls’ Grammar Schools. By D. R. Fearon. (‘Contempo- 
rary Review,’ July, 1869.) 


(5.) The Education and Employment of Women. By JosePHINE 
Butter. Macmillan. 


WELL nigh eighty years have passed away since the quiet 
homes of England were startled by the appearance of a book 
which aroused, throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
a horror almost equal to that awakened by the wildest dreams of 
Jacobinism, or the ribaldry of Tom Paine. A strange work 
must this have been, that in the thickest strife of the French 
Revolution, when every age-honoured principle was being 
scornfully questioned, and all that men for so long had 
valued, honoured, and worshipped, was rudely handled, should 
excite such deep indignation. And then, too, the work advo- 
cated ‘rights,’ and far and wide had echoed, and was still 
echoing, the claim of ‘rights for all.’ The down-trodden 
roturier had obtained his, the negro slave was exhorted to claim 
his, and Anacharsis Cloots himself had lifted up his woolly head 
in ‘the grand confederation of freemen.’ Whence, then, this 
dismay ? Alas! the rights claimed were ‘the rights of women,’ 
and the claimant was a woman—one Mary Wolstoncraft. 

In looking at the two unpretending volumes which startled 
our great grandfathers almost as with the shock of an earth- 
quake, our first feeling is that of surprise ; for there is so much 
said that is agreed to on all hands in the present day, and there 
are so many passages of splendid eloquence, that it is but 
justice to glance at the state of female education in the days 
when the ‘ Rights of Women’ appeared to account, though but 
in part, for the strange hostility with which it was received. 

Now, some eighty or ninety years ago, although women were 
permitted to ‘use the pen,’ as a blameless alternative with gos- 
siping and satin-stitch, still the permission was most reluctantly 
conceded. So little Fanny Burney edified the fashionable 
world with the infinitesimal small talk of her Evelina and her 
Cecilia; and ‘Rosa Matilda’ provided ‘sweetly pretty’ 
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romances, in which forlorn damsels wandered up and down the 
Alps in white satin, while one or two old ladies indited prosing 
letters to young ladies, exhorting them to be staid in their 
deportment and a credit to their godmothers. Thus far, all 
was well; if female authorship did no good, it at least did no 
harm, and the French Revolution saw England ‘sound to the 
backbone,’ as the old Tories proudly said, for man still held his 
undisputed ‘ right to govern wrong,’ and woman, condescend- 
ingly viewed as— 
‘ Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse,’ 


was still his humble servant. 

It is easy to imagine, therefore, the blank astonishment, 
the actual horror, that was felt when the ‘Rights of Women’ 
were found to be no ladylike essays on tea-table matters—no 
timid remonstrance with the gentlemen on their lack of polite- 
ness at evening parties, or their scorn of unprotected females— 
but a fierce and passionate onslaught on that age-hallowed doc- 
trine, the inferiority of women ! 

And what a powerful work is this ‘ Rights of Women ’—what 
an outpouring of deep and overmastering feeling—the wail of 
an earnest spirit wearied with long contemplation of wrongs it 
had no power to redress—the ‘exceeding great and bitter cry ’ 
out of the depths of a gifted woman’s heart, for a share in that 
intellectual heritage so lavishly proffered to her more fortunate 
brethren, but for which she, through long years, had implored in 
vain! Poor Mary Wolstoncraft! she and her work had indeed 
‘fallen on evil tongues and evil days ;’ for the gross abuse, the 
savage invective, which pursued them both, was astounding. 
Speech, sermon, essay, caricature, stupid prose and doggrel 
rhyme, all did their part, and did it so thoroughly, that the 
very title passed into a proverb of scorn, and old ladies lifted 
up their eyes and thanked heaven that they had never read ‘ that 
shocking thing.’ 

What, however, would be the verdict of the reader in the 
present day? That the work has great and serious faults, 
cannot be denied. There is much that is extravagant, much 
that a more refined womanly tact would have left unsaid ; far 
worse, there is that want of reverence for the Scriptures, which 
too many writers of that excited time display. From the 
immoral tendency, however, with which it has been so generally 
charged, we emphatically assert it is wholly free. There is 
not one immoral teaching from the first page to the last. In 
regard to her specific claims for women, too, Mary Wolstoncraft 
certainly does not go further than many American writers of the 
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present day ; while in her suggestions as to infant training— 
the singing-lesson, the picture-teaching, the alternation of play 
with learning, the pleasant change from the school-room to the 
play-ground—all these are advocated by the champion of ‘ the 
rights of women,’ twenty or thirty years before infant schools were 
thought of. But it is to its high literary character that we 
would chiefly point attention ; to that clear, forcible style—not a 
word misplaced, not a word too much ; to the precision with which 
she enunciates her views, and marshals her arguments; above 
all; to the deep and burning eloquence with which she asserts 
the claims of womanhood, or pours forth a torrent of withering 
invective upon those who ‘ refuse to allow women the privileges 
of ignorance, while they deny her the gift of reason,’ who, 
‘worse than Egyptian taskmasters, expect virtue where nature 
‘has not given understanding.’ We have, perhaps, lingered too 
long over this champion of women’s rights and the fierce perse- 
cution she endured. But foremost in the contest we must ever 
pluce Mary Wolstoncraft, the devoted advocate of claims which, 
but for her, would have been still thrust contemptuously aside— 
claims for which she braved such cruel scorn, and, alas! sunk 
beneath it, like Arnold von Winkelreid, eagerly burying the 
— in her bosom, while she cried, ‘Make way for 
iberty.’ 

sass Mary Wolstoncraft! she died ere the torrent of fierce 
abuse had spent itself; and no second asserter of the ‘rights of 
women,’ stern and eloquent as herself, arose. Not more com- 
pletely could the seed of the future harvest be trodden down 
beneath the crowded highway, than were her earnest pleadings 
buried beneath that load of obloquy which all conspired to heap 
on her memory. So the young ladies went on with their satin- 
stitch, and their mammas with their worsted work, while 
orthodox Mrs. Trimmers provided ‘suitable instruction’ for 
young ladies, under archiepiscopal sanction, proving that a 
knowledge of cooking, needlework, and the church catechism, 
‘was the whole duty of woman.’ 

Thus the old century closed, and the nineteenth drew on. 
But that which is really good can never be wholly lost; so, 
although the ‘Rights of Women’ was buried deep enough beneath 
its load of obloquy, some timid hint appeared from time to time, 
proving that its fine appeals had not been wholly in vain. At 
- length a work, professedly devoted to the cause of female 
education, made its appearance; a widely different work, by a 
widely different writer—‘Cclebs in Search of a Wife,’ written 
by Hannah More. Who in the present day has read this once 
popular work, which some sixty years ago was the theme of 
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every drawing-room, the subject of earnest discussion in almost 
every debating society? From the title, the reader would be 
led to expect a novel, and, in so far as the narrative style is 
adopted, a novel it certainly is. But, then, alas for the young 
ladies who, seduced by its very attractive designation, antici- 
pated a charming love story, perhaps two or three! The whole 
narrative consists of the visits of the hero to sundry dull people, 
with whom he talks over sundry subjects, and among whom 
at length he finds his prize, the peerless Lucilla. In these 
conversations the question of female education is largely dis- 
cussed, and the lingering distaste of our fathers for any instruc- 
tion for girls, beyond the most elementary, is suggestively 
shown in the repeated protestations of Mr. Stanley, the model 
teacher, that, in his experiments in education, he had never 
sought to make his daughters ‘learned ladies,’ but guided solely 
by the peculiarities of their mental characteristics, he selected 

etry—Latin poetry, too—as a gentle stimulant for the staid 

ucilla, while her livelier sister, Phoebe, was sobered down by a 
course of mathematics. ‘Improvements in female education ! 
strange improvements!’ was the outcry of the many who gave 
laws to the fashionable and religious world. But Hannah More, 
unlike her far more gifted predecessor, possessed in an eminent 
degree, both tact and prudence. So she proffered her novel 
suggestions in meekest guise, wholly renouncing all desire of 
rivalship with the lords of the creation, but timidly urging 
that at the great feast of knowledge woman might surely be 
allowed blamelessly to pick up a few crumbs. In advocating, 
too, however timidly, a pursuit so ‘masculine’ as Latin, Hannah 
More prudently left a large margin for occupations allowed on 
all hands to be ‘ truly feminine,’ for Lucilla and her half-dozen 
sisters tend the greenhouse and tie up nosegays, like so many 
young Eves, and stitch flannel petticoats enough to supply half 
the old women of the county. ‘Thus wisely administered, claims 
far more eloquently asserted scarcely twenty years before, but 
scouted with fiercest scorn, now actually gained a partial hearing, 
sometimes even a modified assent; and more than one dignified 
clergyman took his Eton grammar from the shelf to initiate his 
daughters into the hitherto forbidden mysteries of ‘hic, haec, 
hoe.’ 

We should do great injustice to a very excellent woman, and 
a most conscientious and useful, though not gifted, writer, did 
we pass by Hannah More without a tribute of respect. At a 
time when female authorship held so low a place, the woman 
whose every composition—from her most elaborate essays to her 
capital ‘Tracts for the Times,’ which are worth them all—is 
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marked by clear strong sense and high moral and religious 
feeling, surely bestowed no common benefit on her day and 
generation. Although, doubtless, from her defective early 
training, and more, perhaps, from the influence of the ‘no 
progress’ party with whom her lot was cast, she took far too 
low a tone in her advocacy of woman’s rights ; still, be it not 
forgotten that she did advocate those rights while the question 
was ‘tabooed’ in fashionable circles, and viewed almost as 
‘ Jacobinism’ by the High Church party. Indeed, the very 
timidity of her advocacy, not improbably, gained her a hearing. 
Many an assertion of poor, gifted Mary Wolstoncraft, modi- 
fied and diluted by Hannah More, gained an unsuspected 
approval; and hints which would have excited only disgust, 
if known as quotations from the ‘Rights of Women,’ met a 
favourable reception in the orthodox pages of ‘ Ceelebs in Search 
of a Wife.” 

Ere the gentle excitement of that once celebrated work had 
passed away, another voice was uplifted on behalf of women—a 
noble and stirring appeal of a gifted man to his own sex, 
claiming an equal education as woman’s birthright. This was 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ (No. xxx., p. 299), then in the full 
strength and pride of its early career, and the writer was Sydney 
Smith. It is pleasant to see how heartily he flings down the 
gauntlet and advances to the charge; how, elbowing the 
fashionable and religious world alike out of his way, he addresses 
the world of men and women, coolly asking whether it had 
hitherto found any advantage in keeping half the world in 
ignorance, and whether, if women were better educated, men 
might not become better educated too ? 

In looking over this capital article, the reader will, we think, 
be struck with the perfect equality in mental endowment which 
it claims for women; almost scouting the contrary opinion, 
which, even in the present day, is held by somany. ‘As long 
‘as boys and girls run about in the dirt and trundle hoops 
‘together, they are both precisely alike. If you catch up one- 
‘half of these creatures and train them to a particular set of 
‘ actions and opinions, and the other half to a perfectly opposite 
‘ set, of course their understandings will differ as one or the 
‘other sort of occupation has called this or that talent into 
. ‘action; there is surely, therefore, no occasion to go into any 
‘ deeper or more abstruse reasoning in order to explain so very 
‘simple a phenomenon.’ But is there not danger that a higher 
education for women will cause her to neglect household duties 
and maternal cares? ‘Just as though the care and solicitude 
‘which a mother feels for her children depend on her igno- 
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‘rance of Greek and mathematics, and that she would desert 
‘her infant for a quadratic equation,’ is the indignant reply ; 
‘ as though we could break in pieces the solemn institutions of 
‘ nature by the little laws of a boarding school.’ But. will not 
women be ostentatious and pedantic? ‘Not if learning is 
‘ general; for no country gentleman is now proud of being able 
‘ to write, while who ever heard a lady boast of her knowledge of 
‘French?’ But, then, the charm of simple pleasures. ‘ Yes, 
‘ for women to educate flowers and make friendships with birds. 
‘ Why should we doom a girl to this, whatever be her taste or 
‘her capacity? If she is full of strong sense and elevated 
‘ curiosity, can there be any reason why she should be diluted 
‘and enfeebled down to a mere culler of simples and fancier of 
‘ birds? Why are books of history and reasoning to be torn out 
‘of her hands, and why is she to be sent like a butterfly to 
‘ hover over the idle oti of the field?’ And then as to 
those commonplace phrases, so continually and so authoritatively 
put forward? ‘The true theatre for a woman is the sick 
chamber. ;’ ‘nothing is so honourable to a woman as not to be 
spoken of at all.? Well, ‘these two phrases, the delight of 
‘ Noodledom,’ are really nonsense. ‘Compassion and every other 
‘ virtue are the great objects we all ought to have in view; but 
‘no man and no woman can fill up the twenty-four hours by acts 
‘of virtue. We know women are to be compassionate; but 
‘ they cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock in the morning 
‘ till twelve at night, and what are they to do in the interval ?’ 
Then, lastly, as to the notoriety which is incurred by literary 
pursuits. Well, there is no need for every woman to write; but 
very pleasantly does Sydney Smith point out how greatly know- 
ledge may contribute to the domestic happiness of the educated 
woman. Still, if after all women were ever talked of as writers, 
‘ we really think those ladies who are talked of as Miss Edge- 
‘ worth, Mrs. Barbauld, and Mrs. Hamilton are talked of, may 
‘bear their misfortunes with a great degree of Christian 
patience.’ 

We have been more lavish of our quotations from this 
admirable assertion of ‘woman’s rights,’ not only from the 
lofty standing of the writer, but as exemplifying the high ground 
taken by the first man who stood forth to maintain them. Just 
sixty years have passed away since Sydney Smith so spiritedly 
urged the necessity of a really available education for women, 
and ahigher sphere. It is scarcely to the credit of the present 
day that two generations should have gone by, and in 1869 
John Stuart Mill be compelled to make the same demands as 
those so eloquently maintained by Sydney Smith in 1809, 
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Although this stirring appeal did not effect all the good that 
its eloquent writer intended, perhaps expected, indirectly it 
certainly effected widely beneficial results, especially among the 
higher and more educated classes. The newly-founded literary 
and scientific institutions ere long opened their doors to lad 
visitors; and the great societies, just then in the full flush of 
the early popularity of their public meetings, began to welcome 
to them ladies as well as gentlemen ; and when these commenced 
their system of affiliated societies, female branches sprang up 
side by side with the male branches ; and the public, with sur- 
prise and ridicule that soon died away, first became familiar with 
the title and forms of ‘female committees.’ Along with these 
innovations, the great question of education for the masses, 
so keenly contested through so many years, combined, too, with 
the bitter strife of the advocates of the opposing systems of Bell 
and Lancaster, tended, though more indirectly, to keep the 
question of female education before public attention. Again 
and again were the old threadbare pleas of woman’s incapacity 
for learning brought forward, as the friends of education urged 
the participation of girls in the very moderate privilege of 
merely being taught to read; to write was for a long time 
ignored, even the most advanced advocate for female education 
scarcely daring to hint it. But at length the victory was won, 
won to its fullest extent; and girls of the lower class enjoy in 
the present day what parents of the higher classes may still 
seek in vain, a precisely similar education for girls as for boys. 
Would that this victory had been followed up by the establish- 
ment of grammar schools for girls of the middle and higher 
classes ! 

Since then, the ‘ woman’s question,’ so often discussed, half in 
earnest, half in play—so often bid to stand over to a more ‘con- 
venient season’—has spoken to us in terms that admit of no 
languid postponement of its claims—has spoken with the wail 
of half a million voices, asking, not for bread, but for ways to 
earn it, and is even now sitting a gaunt spectre at many a once 
happy fireside. From various causes, chiefly, perhaps, the 
severe mercantile reverses of the last twenty or thirty years, 
combined with the increased facilities for male emigration, a 
demand for employment had arisen from hundreds of women, 
who until but as yesterday had remained the mere unnoticed 
units of society, but who were now importunately stretching forth 
their hands for bread. It was no longer a question of abstract 
rights, but the stern practical question, Should these women 
live or starve ? that now demanded solution; and the reader 
doubtless well remembers the many and earnest efforts that were 
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__ made to open up additional sources of employment for 
em. 

The reader will probably remember, too, .the very limited 
success that followed these efforts; how futile objections, and 
ridicule, and sarcasms were cast upon every attempt to provide 
new employments for female hands. How, when efforts were 
made to introduce women into those trades that were far from 
being overstocked with workmen, obsolete laws were quoted, old 
trade regulations hunted up, and how, far and wide the stupid 
outcry was spread, that the whole fabric of England’s trade 
prosperity would be swept away, if a woman set up type or 
engraved a watch-plate. Still something was done, though far 
more remained undone; and especially must we lament, that 
after more than twenty years of the earnest pleading and most 
devoted exertions of Mr. Bennett, ‘ women and watch-work’ are 
still disjoined. With a just feeling of indignation may the lady 
look at her Geneva watch, when she remembers that work so 
well suited to woman’s skill is still denied to her sisters in 
England, while the very men who rudely thrust them aside 
coolly enough sell watches the work of Swiss and French 
women’s hands. 

It was perhaps in the higher departments of labour that the 
greatest success rewarded the efforts of the friends of female 
employment. Chief among these we may place wood engrav- 
ing, a most important occupation, now followed with much 
success by scores of educated women. ‘This boon, as well as the 
establishment of the Female Schools of Design, women owe to 
the late Mr. Dilke, the editor and proprietor of the Athenewn, 
who for many years laboured unceasingly, by speech and pen, 
in the cause of women’s advancement. Every well-wisher to 
the cause of female education must rejoice in the signal success 
that has attended these Schools of Design, and look forward with 
great hopefulness to the future.* 

Thus, as the reader has seen—though by very tardy steps, 
and opposed all along by the ignorant and the fearful; 
often misunderstood, far more frequently misrepresented— 
‘woman’s cause’ has certainly made progress. This retro- 
spective view of the subject will enable the reader better to 

* The friends of ‘woman’s culture ’ must have read, with keen appre- 
ciation of their truth, Sir Stafford Northcote’s remarks, when distributing 
the prizes to the pupils of the ‘ Female School of Art,’ the other day. 
Not only, as he most truly said, did these schools draw out much ua- 
suspected talent, but ‘they would be the means of raising the status of 
‘women. At present it was a most melancholy sight to see one-half of 


‘ our population treated as if it were but an affair de luxe to provide for 
‘ female education.’ 
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estimate its present bearings, and, in spite of the slowness of its 
meer to take encouragement in the fact that advancement 
as certainly been made. 

The question, indeed, at the present moment is exciting a 
wider interest, and awaking more earnest discussion than it 
ever did before. Only within the last two years several very 
interesting and suggestive papers have appeared in the ‘ Con- 
temporary Review,’ and periodicals of similarly high character, 
while last summer saw the publication of those important con- 
tributions to the cause, Stuart Mill’s ‘ Subjection of Women’, 
and the volume of collected essays, entitled ‘ Woman’s Work, 
and Woman’s Culture,’ edited by Mrs. Butler. While Stuart 
Mill,—a very pioneer in the cause of women’s enfranchise- 
ment, in his startling essay, coolly thrusting aside each long- 
cherished prejudice and fallacy, and regarding them as mere 
lesser obstacles,—rests the whole weight of his arguments on ‘ the 
‘ principle that regulates the two sexes—the legal subordination 
‘of one sex to the other—now one of the chief hindrances to 
‘human improvement,’ the writers in the volume of essays 
aim rather to bring to the subject, in its various departments, 
‘the thought and practical experience of years; and while 
‘earnest to elicit and enforce truth, to redeem the cause, as 
‘much as may be, from the flippant and heartless treatment, 
‘as from the exaggerated and the passionate advocacy to which 
‘it may have been subjected on the one hand and on the other.’ 
Any formal criticism of these two works would be superfluous ; 
they have already been reviewed and re-reviewed a dozen 
times over ; we shall therefore content ourselves with referring 
to those facts and arguments in them, that will aid us in our 
inquiry as to what can be done, both towards providing 
additional means of employment for women, and an education 
that shall really qualify them for their work. 

In ‘Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture,’ Miss Cobbe 
begins with a spirited essay on the certainly important ques- 
tion, ‘What is the final end of woman?’ This, with much 
keenness and humour, she remarks could scarcely be, merely 
to become the strangely insipid idol of Comte’s extravagant 
theory; scarcely to become the mere ‘grace and ornament of 
society,’ a creature of dress and adornment, an animated doll ; 
nor, when we remember that woman is an immortal being, 
is it likely she should have been called into existence in 
order that ‘John or James should have a wife;’ that the 
beginning of an existence that shall be eternal should be traced 
‘to Mr. Smith’s want of a wife here upon earth, or to the 
‘necessity Mr. Jones was under to find somebody to cook his 
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‘ food and repair his clothes?’ The spirited writer, therefore, 
urges that woman’s work and duties may extend somewhat 
beyond that ‘ woman’s sphere,’ which, according to the orthodox 
teaching of so many generations, is the ‘ narrow round’ within 
which alone her every aspiration ought to be confined; and 
with much eloquence she points out how a life of solemn con- 
secration to the Author of her being should be her ruling aim ; 
how thus she will be best fitted to serve her fellow-creatures ; 
for ‘it is not until woman recognises the full scope of her moral 
‘rank and spiritual destiny, that the problem of ‘ woman's 
‘ mission’ can be solved.’ 

In Miss Boucherett’s essay, ‘How to Provide for Superfluous 
Women,’ and Dr. Butler’s, on ‘ Education as a Profession for 
Women,’ as well as in the very suggestive article of Miss Jex 
Blake, on ‘ Medicine as a Profession for Women,’ we enter on 
the question of what means can be adopted to provide additional 
female employment? In the outset of this inquiry we may 
remark, that the question has emphatic reference to that wide 
and most important middle class, on which, far more than on 
the others, the well-being of a country depends. We have, 
therefore, little sympathy with those extreme advocates who 
would change every department of male and female labour, and 
who would actually view it as a triumph of ‘ the woman’s cause,’ 
should female work, even in its roughest form, supersede male 
labour. An admirable advantage this, which, we would remind 
them, they might see enjoyed to its fullest extent by women far 
enough removed from claiming equality with their masters— 
by the Arab wife, toiling under a scorching sun to cultivate her 
narrow slip of land ; or the American squaw, laden with kettle, 
baby, and the dead game her husband has taken, following the 
footsteps of the lordly savage, who stalks on in unencumbered 
dignity. It is strange to see how blindly some ultra-theorists 
have advocated changes which would have no other effect than 
that of reducing women, especially those of the lower classes, to 
the very bond-service of savage life. 

While by no means denying that the claims of the lower order 
of women require a wise supervision, they are the necessities 
of women of the middle class that most stringently demand our 
attention. Domestic service, the factories, the easier branches 
of agricultural labour, combined with the greater facilities for 
emigration, will still continue to supply outlets for the industry 
of the great majority of women of the working order; but 
surely immediate aid is required for a~class which answers an 
advertisement for the situation of an wnpaid nursery governess by 
three hundred applicants, and crowds a thoroughfare with hungry 
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seekers after employment at five shillings a week. When we 
take a nearer view of this extreme destitution among women of 
the middle class, we shall find that this has not entirely arisen 
from the disasters of trade, or from male emigration, but that 
it has really in part arisen from men in the present day 
taking up more than one female occupation, and in consequence 
driving their weaker sisters from their former means of sub- 
sistence. To the pitiable outcry that has been made of women 
seeking to take bread out of the very mouths of their brethren, 
we simply reply, In how many suitable and lucrative depart- 
ments have not men, even within the last seventy years, 
snatched employment from women? When did ever our 

randmothers match ribbons or price tapes with a shopman ? 
When did they ever discuss the merits of ‘ oval-eyed needles,’ 
or the newest fashion for head-dresses with the simpering young 
man, in whose hand the axe or the spade of the settler might 
have been as appropiate as the paper of needles, or the last 
new bonnet. All this was formerly the calling of the milliner, 
who mostly kept a modest little shop; but all has now been 
changed. 

A frequent demand has been made, naturally enough, and is 
again made by Miss Boucherett, that hairdressing should 
become an occupation for women. It seems not to be generally 
known, that formerly, except in the article of gentlemen’s wigs— 
these were considered to belong to the ‘barber department’—hair- 
dressing and hair-cutting was, except among the highest classes, 
a trade followed by women. Then, respectable elderly women 
were accustomed to call on families every month, and cut and 
dress the ladies’ and children’s hair. We remember our mother 
remarking how strange it seemed to her, when she first sub- 
mitted her abundant locks to the shears of the scented male 
hairdresser. In like manner, the sale of all those small mis- 
cellaneous articles, which now form the et cetera of the fancy 
shops, were in the hands of women, who, as they often made the 
little articles they sold, secured a double profit on their small 
wares. Thus, if it be charged as injustice on women that they 
seek to snatch employments from men, a conclusive answer is at 
hand in the fact that occupations that once gave employment to 
hundreds of women have been taken by men, and therefore they 
must, in mere self-defence, seek out for new, or starve. 

It is not to the credit of this nineteenth century that en- 
couragement for women to enter into new occupations should be 
so grudgingly conceded. Very different was it in the middle 
ages, as we proved in a former article (No. XCIX.) Those who 
so persistently repeat the parrot-cry of ‘ woman’s proper work’ 
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would do well to learn, that during these ages, when every skein 
of wool was spun by female hands, and the far greater portion 
of clothing was woven by them, that in the midst of this 
abundance of ‘truly feminine employment’ women were never 
sternly thrust back from the higher walks of trade; but, as we 
saw, facilities were afforded them for entering into any depart- 
ment. With a far more generous and enlightened view of 
‘women’s claims,’ our forefathers, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, thought it quite as just that the daughters 
should inherit their father’s trade, as his goods and chattels; 
and thus we saw, that while women in the’ silk trade, and 
especially in embroidery, could obtain a remuneration far 
greater than women in any department can gain in the present 
day, they were equally free to follow their father’s or husband’s 
calling, provided it better suited their exigencies. No source 
of employment was ‘tabooed’ to woman’s skill or woman’s 
enterprise in these ‘dark ages ;’ while in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the watchmaker’s shop is double-locked against female 
intrusion ; the china-painter refuses the maul-stick to his female 
co-worker, lest her delicate painting should equal—probably 
surpass—his own; and the Apothecaries’ Company wages war 
against Miss Garrett, and enacts a new law, lest a woman should 
prescribe a draught, or presume to compound a pill. Truly, we 
stand on proud vantage-ground, compared with our fathers ! 
The question of the admission of women to the medical pro- 
fession is one which, perhaps more than any other ‘ woman’s 
question,’ is now claiming the public mind. One of the best 
essays in the volume,‘ Woman’s Work and Woman’s Culture,’ 
is that by Miss Jex Blake, on this subject, which she discusses 
with much force of argument, and illustrates by statements both 
from history and from incidents that have fallen under her own 
observation. ‘lo the maintainers of old-established usage the 
claim of women to enter into the medical profession should seem 
one of the most natural of things ; for when, until at a very late 
date in modern history, were the regular services of the male 
medical attendant ever required? The healing of sickness, even 
as the nursing of sickness, would of course, as Miss Jex Blake 
remarks, in the earlier stages of society, fall to the lot of 
women ; and yet, with a strange perversity, the opponents of 
this measure still advocate the duty of country ladies being each 
a Lady Bountiful, with her salves and physic, and are among 
the most frequent repeaters of the cuckoo-cry, ‘The proper sphere 
of a woman is the sick room.’ Just as though the services of the 
ignorant woman administering her medicine, or applying her 
remedy, merely because her grandmother did the same, are to 
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be viewed with respect; while the woman who dares to study 
the subject is to be scouted as unfeminine—just as though the 
mere plodding nurse should be viewed as fulfilling an important 
duty, while the woman who dares to think and to act, and who 
earnestly desires to alleviate human suffering, is to be pelted 
with hard names. 

This outcry, moreover, is made against women entering the 
medical profession merely as physicians of women and children, 
although the present day has witnessed that noble band of ladies 
brave the privations, and rigour, and all the hardships of the 
Crimean campaign, to minister by the bedsides of rude men—has 
seen Florence Nightingale honoured—almost worshipped—for 
her self-denying labours, and looked up to by the highest medical 
authorities, who flock to her sick chamber, to receive from her 
lessons on questions of military hygiene! Surely in her name, 
and in the remembrance of all the good she has effected, we 
may ask for a staff of female medical attendants—at least for 
their own sex.* Weare glad to see the favourable and rapid 
progress this question is now making, and the very liberal spirit 
with which it has been met by some of the most distinguished 
men in the medical profession. 

There are many sources of employment which were free 
enough to women during the Middle Ages, but which now, not- 
withstanding the pressure of destitution, few women would think 
of seeking. Surely in many mercantile departments women 
might do good service. Many an unexpected proof of woman’s 
peculiar talent for business, as Mr. Stuart Mill has told us, has 
been lately revealed in the evidence before the Divorce Court ; 
where, again and again, it has been proved how the ill-used wife 
has toiled in her husband’s trade, and by her sole efforts has 
provided a comfortable subsistence for those helpless little ones, 
who but for her care had starved. We have often been struck 


-with the high commendations passed by men extensively engaged 


in mercantile pursuits upon the singular business talent of many 
women. Now wherefore, especially if the father have daughters, 
and they display these talents, should it be thought strange that 
they should enter his business, and thus, in case of his early 
death, be enabled to carry it on for their own benefit, instead of, 
as at present, suffering it to fall into the hands of some head 


* Let the reader look over the long list of directions drawn up for the 
nurses of the ‘ Nightingale Fund,’ and we think he will acknowledge that 
the duties of a skilful nurse approximate more closely to those of the medi- 
cal attendant than is generally supposed. Wherefore should nursing be 
considered as most appropriate for women, and yet the superintendence 
of the nurses be so very objectionable ? os 
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clerk, or be scattered among half-a-dozen firms? Surely no plea 
of injustice toward any one can be advanced here. 

But while much might be done—and we hope will be done— 
in these paths, let the reader only look at the many new and 
altogether unlooked-for sources of employment which modern 
discovery has opened up. Surely for women to derive some 
advantage from these cannot, by any possibility, be considered 
as a wrong to their brethren, for until as yesterday these were 
utterly unknown to the world. And yet among the modern postal 
system, the railroads, the telegraphs—all well suited in so many 
departments to female demands for employment—how few are 
the situations they each have supplied! The railroads, with their 
large staff of clerks and ticket-takers, absolutely not one; the 
post-office, merely a few country post-mistresses; the telegraphs, 
only a small number of underpaid clerks! Surely this is most 
unfair; for in all these departments no appeal can be made to 
long-established usage, as to the employment of men,—no charge 
that bread has been snatched from their mouths. Here are 
employments well suited to educated women, calculated too, we 
think, to draw out their pecu/iar characteristics. 

We have sometimes smiled when, in proof of the innate 
inferiority of women’s understanding, the little girl, so busily 
engaged with her doll and ‘doll’s things’ has been pointed to, 
and her childish amusements contrasted with those of the boy. 
Now, while we really cannot see much greater dignity in the top 
and kite than in the little girl’s toys, the attentive observer will 
mark a degree of thought and contrivance employed in the girl’s 
play that is altogether wanting in the boy’s. Watch the little 
maiden, if she be the fortunate possessor of that veritable child’s 
palace, a ‘ baby-house.’ How strongly is her love of arrange- 
ment called forth, almost with the force of an instinct! There 
are the tiny plates and dishes, all to be placed in due order, and 
the little sofa that must find a place in the Liliputian drawing- 
room. And then the carpets, the chairs—above all, that tiny 
lamp! What anxious experiments that it shall ‘really burn 
like the lamp in the parlour!’ We smile as we watch these small 
anxieties of little-girl life ; but are not here the first indications 
of that love of arrangement and method, though as yet bestowed 
only on toys, which may hereafter qualify the little girl for some 
difficult and important work ?—like Mrs. Chisholm, whose won- 
derful faculty of order led her to grapple so successfully with the 
difficulties of Australian colonization, and to send out band after 
band of well-ordered settlers, after Poor-law Commissioners and 
heads of departments had helplessly owned their failure. And 
very suggestive is it to remark how variously woman’s inclination 
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oes out in this direction. We see Miss Carpenter and her suceess- 
fal work among the ‘City Arabs ;’ Miss Rye and her admirable 
plans of female and infant emigration ; and Miss Octavia Hill 
reducing the most disorderly to order, drilling a courtful of 
ignorant, squalid, quarrelsome ‘roughs’ into comparative decency, 
almost into self-respect.* 

But then this gift of arrangement, so valuable in a wider sphere, 
might be found most beneficial in many a more contracted one. 
In the present day, when from the great increase of the popu- 
lation a rigid system of organization is found necessary in 
parishes, how well might women perform the duties of paid 
overseer, or guardian (paid or gratuitous) of the poor. Startled 
and shocked as we all have been with the revelations, so tardily 
made, of workhouse mismanagement, can we imagine, had 
female guardians been appointed, such gross mismanagement 
and cruelty could have remained so long undiscovered ? Would 
not the active mistress of a household, albeit unaccustomed to 
boards and committees, have suspected at once the hurry and 
bustle and hasty preparations, that showed her visit was both 
unexpected and unwelcome? And then the set simper, too, and 
the oily speech of the curtseying matron; the grovelling servility 
of the half-drunken nurses; the furtive, terrified looks of the 


* We think that it is to this faculty of management that we may assign 
the singular aptitude for government which women have so frequently 
exhibited. It is, indeed, curious, as Stuart Mill remarks, that it really 
seems as though ‘the things which women are not allowed to do are the 
‘very ones for which they are peculiarly qualified, nor is it less curious, 
‘ that female rulers have been mostly distinguished by merits most oppo- 
‘site to the imaginary and conventional character of women, for they 
‘have been as much remarked for the firmness and vigour of their rule, 
‘as for its intelligence.’ In a note appended to these remarks, Mr. Mill 
observes, that these views were first suggested to him ‘by a long official 
‘ knowledge of Hindoo governments, where there are many such instances ; 
‘for though, by Hindoo institutions, a woman cannot reign, she is the 
‘ legal regent of a kingdom during the minority of the heir. When we 
‘consider that these princesses have never been seen in public, have 
‘never conversed with any man not of their own family, except from 
‘ behind a curtain; that they do not read, and if they did, there is no book 
‘in their languages which can give them the smallest instruction in 
‘ political affairs, the example they afford of the natural capacity of women 
‘ for government is very striking.’—‘ The Subjection of Women’ (p. 100). 
Although we cannot feel the same surprise when remarking the wisdom 
that has generally distinguished female rule in Europe, remembering the 
vast comparative advantages of the women of European culture, yet wo 
think everyone acquainted with modern history must have observed how 
very popular a female rule mostly is. Often usurping the authority—often 
succeeding, at least, to a disputed rule—female governments in Europe 
have ever been singularly free from those disturbances which a feeble or 
unpopular sway always produces. 
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wretched paupers, even while protesting with all their might 
how exceedingly comfortable they were—all this would not avail 
to blind the eyes of an active, intelligent woman. And then in 
country parts, how well might a female overseer or guardian 
afford, not only parish relief, but advice to women in respect to 
their ‘families, which they might scarcely obtain elsewhere. 
How much better suited to such a calling is the woman, although 
with only the knowledge gained from domestic superintendence, 
than the male overseer, brought up from boyhood at farm work, 
or some handicraft employment. 

And in like manner, how many of our public institutions 
would be improved by appointing women as chief superinten- 
dents, for all these, be it borne in mind, are really large house- 
holds, requiring just the same kind of supervision and rule as the 
family. It must be a puzzling question to the extreme advo- 
cates of ‘the subjection of women,’ to see how repeatedly the 
bondslave of man has been distinguished by a talent for govern- 
ment, and still more so, to see how willingly woman’s rule is 
mostly submitted to ; delicate ladies taking charge of a schoolroom 
full of ragged boys, and exacting a submission more deferential 
than the most stalwart master could compel; or surrounded by 
roughs, like Una by the satyrs, the object of wondering awe to 
them, even as Una was to those wild wood savages. 

Now, could a fair number of women obtain employment 
in the departments just indicated, how greatly would it relieve 
the overstocked market of schoolmistresses! This, in itself, 
might be little, save as doing part in relieving widely-spread 
destitution ; but the great importance would be, the providing 
of various employments for various minds, and thus for the cer- 
tainly important office of governess leaving only those who were 
really fitted by nature to fulfil it. Late observation has shown 
that women’s aptitude to teach efficiently is almost as striking as 
their capacity for rule and management, and that boys may, 
with great benefit, be placed under their instruction as well as 
girls. How important then that, while the sphere of action is 
thus widened, the whole class should be raised ; that this calling 
should no longer be one offering a mere means of subsistence to 
any one who can do nothing else, but that a natural suitability 
for it, and a rigid and wise course of training, should be 
demanded from all who seek to enter it. 

Ere passing on to the claims of women to a really efficient 
education, we feel it is our duty to urge upon women generally, 
that while the cause of ‘woman’s work’ owes a great debt to 
those friends who for so many years, often at the expense of 
much sarcasm and obloquy, have advocated it so successfully, it 
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must ever be borne in mind that women must also do their part. 
‘ Aide-toi, et le ciel ?aidera,’ must be their motto; and thus will 
they best show their appreciation of the kind efforts of their 
advocates, and advance their cause. 

There is much encouragement for this, when it is remembered 
that at this moment, in the two highest departments of intel- 
lectual exertion—literature and the arts—women occupy pre- 
cisely the same position as men. What does the amateur, even 
the picture-dealer, care, whether the clever painting is the work 
of a male or female hand? Who thinks it scorn to possess a 
cattle-piece signed ‘ Rosa Bonheur ;’ whoever dreamt of offering 
an inferior price because she is a woman? And in literature: 
when women first adventured beyond their narrow sphere 
of fiction and poetry, some surprise—in some quarters, probably, 
some ridicule—might be offered; but time passed on, and 
Mrs. Marcet published her interesting little books on political 
economy, and then Mrs. Somerville her noble philosophical 
works, and now who dreams of laughing at a woman writing on 
any subject? What should we say of the man who flung aside 
a book because the names of Josephine Butler or Frances Power 
Cobbe were appended to some of the articles ? or what intelligent 
reader does not take up as a treat a political resumé by Harriet 
Martineau ? 

Now, how have women obtained this proud vantage-ground ? 
Solely by their own exertions. No society was ever formed to 
purchase copyrights of women’s manuscripts, and then push 
them into the publishing market. No society was ever formed 
to commission the painting of so many pictures by women 
at a remunerative price. Unassisted in either case, the authoress 
went simply into the book market, proffered her work, and 
received a certain sum, and the female artist placed her painting 
in some picture-gallery, and sold it to the highest bidder. And 
what has been the result ? While the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Needlewomen is at its last gasp, while other societies 
have done scarcely anything in proportion to their outlay, the 
female writer—from the day when Lady Morgan received her 
ten guineas a sheet, while Sir Charles, a dear bargain, was com- 
plimented with five—has received her remuneration utterly 
irrespective of sex; and the female artist, if her work be con- 
sidered twice as good as her male competitor’s, obtains just 
double his price. 

There is one other instance which we cannot pass over when 
contemplating the ‘ woman’s question,’ because it seems to prove 
that no employment will in the present day be long withheld 
from women, if they prove themselves fu//y competent to fulfil 
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it. In the State Paper Office, among piles of old parchments, 
with copying clerks at her call, a lady may be seen performing 
the selfsame duties which, in former days, were performed by 
Dugdale, Rymer, and Madox,—cataloguing and epitomizing the 
important State papers of bygone centuries. How came she 
there, this solitary woman, among a staff of learned antiquaries ? 
Some five-and-twenty years ago, a very interesting work 
appeared, entitled ‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies.’ 
Although too antiquarian in its character to excite the attention 
of superficial readers, the singular acuteness, together with the 
patient care in selecting authorities, and the extensive range of 
historical research displayed in the notes to these unpretending 
volumes, awakened the attention of competent judges. In the 
course of the writer’s visits to the State Paper Office on her own 
account, her singular skill in deciphering manuscripts was also 
remarked, and all these qualifications pointed out their possessor 
as peculiarly fitted for antiquarian research. ‘The right person 
in the right place’ was the wise determination of the Record 
Commission, and Mrs. Green takes her seat in the State Paper 
Office as a recognised servant of the Crown. Surely, with such 
examples before us, the woman who would still remain a help- 
less dependent on male relatives, so far from exhibiting superior 
womanliness, must have sunk far below that fine ideal of woman- 
hood which to our forefathers was the type of all that was just, 
and honourable, and true. 

‘The natural demand, resulting from—may we not say co- 
existing with ?—the claim of additional employment for women 
is a really sound education. We pointed out in our article on 
the state of women in England during the middle ages how, 
from the seventh century to the fifteenth, women received pre- 
cisely the same education as men. The educational facilities 
then afforded could not, from the unsettled state of society, be 
very widely extended; but still, though books were rare, 
writing materials most expensive, and teachers few, women were 
never sternly warned off from sharing in the feast of knowledge, 
but were always most willingly proffered an equal participation. 
This continued until the sixteenth century ; and then, the con- 
vent schools were swept away, and of all the noble revenues of 
the great female conventual establishments, not the merest 
pittance was flung to provide for the education of girls. Thus 
the sixteenth century passed away. 

In regard to this sixteenth century, however, we must point 
to an error that has strangely prevailed : this is, that girls very 
generally received a classical education. Dazzled by the tradi- 
tions of Sir Thomas More’s learned daughters, and the pictures 
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of Lady Jane Grey, with Plato on her knee, and Elizabeth 
beguiling her captivity at Hatfield with Isocrates, we have 
come to believe that every girl, who was educated at all, was a 
Greek and Latin scholar. Now, in the utter absence of schools, 
this could be the case only with the daughters of noble families, 
who could take their lessons from their brother’s tutor. Nor 
does even this seem to have been so very general, for at the 
court of the most learned sovereign of her day, when we have 
enumerated the names of the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Bacon, 
Lady Cecil, and two or three others, we shall find we have 
exhausted the list of ladies who could compete with Elizabeth 
in her attachment to classical studies. 

Still, women were then far superior in education, as in morals, 
to their descendants in the days of the Stuarts, when the only 
educated women actually belonged to a class that have been 
always pointed at for gross ignorance—the Puritans. It would 
surprise most of our readers to be told that the oldest pamphlet 
written by a woman is the work of a Puritan, Katherine 
Chidley. But it was among the Puritans that female schools 
were first established, and from Ben Jonson’s and his fellow- 
dramatists’ ridicule of ‘the gifted sisters’ ’ love of Hebrew and 
Greek, and their eager interest in every political question, we 
learn that at least they had an education that enabled them to 
encourage and advise their brethren in the great contest. The 
superiority of the Puritan women is, however, repeatedly 
recognised in the ‘Mercurius Aulicus,’ and the other news- 
papers, which fought so mendaciously for the king’s cause, when 
they give us, as intelligence from London, resolutions passed by 
‘ladies’ committees,’ with speeches made by the wives of parlia- 
ment men, and anticipating the forebodings of the Saturday Review, 
remark dolefully that ere long the mace may be carried before 
some gifted sister, instead of before Mr. Speaker Lenthall, and 
the outrageous rebellion against his sacred majesty be succeeded 
by one, scarcely less atrocious, against male supremacy. 

It was well that a few educated women were still left, when 
the Restoration deluged the country with its immorality and 
godlessness. or then, in the private schools which sprang up, 
many of them conducted by the wives of the ‘silenced ministers,’ 
a plain but sound education was provided for girls of the middle 
classes, who otherwise would have been left wholly untaught. 
The higher among these schools were boarding-schools, and it is 
worthy of notice that, unlike the feeling of the present day, the 
er eens of our grandmothers was wholly for the long-estab- 

ished school; and thus, some sixty or seventy years ago, many 
a huge red brick house—chiefly in the vicinity of Hackney and 
No. III, 
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Stepney— might be seen whose mistress could proudly boast that 
it had been a school for eighty or a hundred years. Nor was 
the boast unmeaning—the prestige of this comparative antiquity 
was viewed as a pledge that the teachers were well qualified for 
their duties; for the daughters or nieces—they had always 
been pupils brought up in the establishment—invariably suc- 
ceeded to the charge. Thus, whatever the degree of instruction, 
it was given by those who had received a certain amount of 
training, and who felt, too, that the responsibilities of a time- 
honoured establishment were committed to their charge. We 
have not gained much in the present day by the popular preju- 
dice in favour of the ‘last new school. 

Limited as the range of instruction in these schools unques- 
tionably must have been, in one respect they contrast most 
favourably with themodern—there was no pretence. Governesses 
were not ashamed to proffer a ‘good plain education,’ and in 
reference to instruction in French and other things, no one ever 
thought, or dared to profess, that it could be thoroughly taught 
in an impossibly short time. Most of the glaring faults of 
modern girls’ schools have arisen from the mischievous and— 
as regards the pupils—cruel plan, of recognising the scholastic 
profession as one to be entered upon merely as a profitable 
means of subsistence. It is this that has crowded the woman’s 
labour market with its hundreds of starving private governesses, 
and our suburbs with these ostentatious, though often bankrupt 
‘ establishments,’ where everything is to be taught by mistresses 
who know nothing. 

These remarks may appear harsh, but we can urge the testi- 
mony of Mr. Fearon, who in an admirable article in the ‘ Con- 
temporary Review’ on ‘Girls’ Grammar Schools,’ tells us how 
inferior many of the scholars in these ‘ private establishments ’ 
actually were ‘to the poor girls in the first class of elementary 
‘ village schools, under Government inspection, in such counties 
‘as Cumberland and Westmoreland. The young ladies spell 
‘worse than such poor girls, they cannot write such a good 
‘hand, they are not at all proficient in the elementary rules of 
‘arithmetic, being both unskilled in the rudimentary processes 
‘of manipulating figures, and, also, almost entirely uninstructed 
‘in the science and principles of arithmetic.’ While their 
elementary instruction is so defective, that in the higher 
branches is, of course, even moreso. ‘Their papers in elementary 
grammar, ‘whether English, French, or Latin, were marked by 
similar defects of construction,’ while any attempt at training the 
reasoning powers seems to be wholly ignored. And yet, through 
such mere mockery of instruction, our girls of the middle class 
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—that most important class, especially in reference to women— 
are compelled to pass, feeding on chaff instead of bread, and 
wasting those golden hours that perhaps may alone during a 
long life be wholly their own to devote to useful study. 

Very wisely, therefore, does Mr. Fearon in his excellent paper 
urge the establishment of middle schools for girls, and point out 
the anxiety of the father of a large family ‘living in a city of 
‘over three millions of inhabitants, to obtain the opportunity of 
‘getting good liberal education for his daughters, while not 
‘losing the happiness of having them under his care at the most 
‘interesting period of their lives.’ But public provision for the 
education of girls has been as yet scarcely thought of, while but 
as yesterday it was scouted. Now, the two excellent establish- 
ments, Queen’s College, in Harley-street, and Bedford College, 
in Bedford-square, have done good service, but ‘the cost of 
‘education in these two colleges, although as compared with the 
‘general cost of education in girls’ schools of this class is deci- 
‘dedly reasonable, considering the solidity an’ breadth of the 
‘course of study offered,’ is yet dearer than many a parent can 
afford. ‘ Why should an inhabitant of London be able to edu- 
‘cate his sons at such schools as the ‘ City of London School,” 
‘the “Tower Hill Grammar School,” the “ Mercers,’”’ and the 
‘like, at an annual cost, ranging from nothing to £9, without 
‘any extras, while for the education of his daughters in the only 
‘existing public colleges he must pay from £22 to £23, exclu- 
‘sive of extras?’ The reason is plain. Not only are these 
boys’ schools partially endowed, but the number who attend is 
large, and, therefore, the charges are low. Now, even without 
endowment, if large female schools were established on the plan, 
we may say, of the ‘City of London School,’ under the care of 
properly trained and duly certificated teachers, a sound and 
available education might be afforded to girls at a very moderate 
cost. It is the number of pupils that so greatly reduces expense ; 
for with an intelligent superintendent, and a staff of well- 
trained teachers, a hundred girls might be taught at the same 
cost as half the number. For a boarding-school the collection of 
children in large numbers might be objectionable; for a day 
school, we should view it rather as beneficial. 

The great advantage of establishing such schools as these 
would be, not only bringing a sound education within the reach 
of many whose patents are unable to meet the demands of high- 
priced schools, but of raising the tone of female education gene- 
rally, and in consequence the status of the female teacher. 
Were certificates rigidly exacted from every teacher, whatever 
her branch of knowledge, the field would speedily be cleared of 
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the incompetent, and a far higher order of governesses encouraged 
to fill their places. Upon even the private schools, which might 
still probably remain, this influence would be healthful, for the 
mistress, who knew she really understood and loved her profes- 
sion, would feel that if she could keep abreast with the public 
school—and we know some who could well do so—she would 
occupy a far higher ground than heretofore; and thus, in either 
case, the pupils, instead of wasting their time on showy accom- 
= and ill-taught French or German, would have the 
oundations of a really good education firmly laid, and thus be 
prepared to profit by the superior instruction of the upper 
school, or—dare we write the word ?—college. 

It does not seem to be sufficiently recognised in the present 
day that women of the middle and higher classes are actually in 
a worse position than they were in former times in respect to 
education. In the days of our grandfathers, men and women of 
the lower classes were on an equal level—both equally unedu- 
cated. In the present day, the equality in regard to them still 
subsists, for the National and British Schools have supplied ele- 
mentary education alike to boys and girls. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are, as we may say, the heritage of both, but 
often while the boy, unless placed in a situation which compels 
the continued use of the pen, almost forgets its use ; in advanced 
life the girl seldom gives up her writing or reading. Engaged 
during long hours in laborious out-door work, or in the factory 
or workshop, the man frequently well nigh loses his school 
learning, and as the reader acquainted with the working classes 
well knows it is the wife who reads to him the newspaper, and 
writes the letter to his friends. Thus, the advantage is often 
actually on the female side. 

How different the case among the middle classes. Whatever 
money can be spared is devoted to the boy’s education, and the 
girls may fare as they can. ‘There are excellent, cheap schools 
for boys, as Mr. Fearon remarks, and frequently the father can 
procure admission to one of the endowed grammar schools, where 
his son will receive gratuitously a first-rate education, and from 
whence the pupil returns a finished scholar. What is his sister’s 
chance? A few desultory lessons from the private governess 
in the intervals of her numerous duties of nursing and needle- 
work ; perhaps a year or two at some ‘ seminary,’ where ‘ fancy 
work’ is sedulously cultivated, but all sound teaching ignored, 
and for a ‘finish,’ it may be, a few music lessons, or a twelve- 
month of odds and ends of some half-dozen accomplishments at 
an expensive school. What tastes can brother and sister thus 
educated have in common? How naturally will the soundly- 
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trained young scholar ridicule his sister’s ignorance, the blunders 
of her historical remarks, the non sequiturs of her reasoning! But 
even when school-days are past, ‘ Aids to Development’ are still 
pressingly offered to the youth, and class, and lecture, reading- 
room, and debating society invite him* to keep up that knowledge 
which he bas already so successfully attained. Even if the 
claims of business afford him but scanty leisure, he exercises a 
range of thought in conducting it, and is brought into contact 
with various minds; while his sister idles through an unmeaning 
round of visits, devours a sensational novel, or languidly plies 
her crochet-needle, wearing away a colourless, monotonous life, 
scareely illumined by one bright or noble thought. It is for 
such as these—girls growing into womanhood—that we would 
with even more earnestness plead for higher schools. 

That an even greater degree of hostility should be expressed 
against the movement in favour of a higher female education 
than against the ‘ woman’s work’ movement, is not surprising, 
when we remember that the question of an advanced education 
addresses itself also to a large number of women not dependent 
on their own exertions, but who yet feel the necessity for some 
pursuit which shall afford scope for the activity of the mind, or 
some study which shall give healthful exercise to the faculties. 
Now, although it may perhaps be conceded by the opponents 
of these improvements in female education, that women, com- 
pelled to earn their own bread, should be allowed to avail 
themselves of whatever may further qualify them, yet this is 


* How completely are boys, even among the lower classes, still viewed, 
as compared with girls, as the spoilt children of society! We were forcibly 
reminded of this the other day while passing a ‘ Youths’ Institute.’ We 
read a long list of provisions for the moral and intellectual, even the 
physical, education of lads of the working class. There were rooms well 
furnished with periodicals, there were occasional lectures, classes on 
various subjects; even gymnastic exercises were not overlooked. In 
reading over all these provisions for the amusement and instruction of 
shop-boys, who during the day have not been worked harder than 
their sisters, in shops and factories, we could not help asking, Might it 
be as well if the poor girl, who, during the whole day, has been toiling 
at the sewing-machine, or standing wearily behind the counter, could 
obtain a similar boon ? If girls are weaker than boys, surely they need 
greater relaxation. If London streets offer vice to boys, surely there is 
much greater for girls. Why should they not be invited by the pleasant 
lecture, the amusing experiment, to find that there are better methods of 
beguiling their short season of leisure, than by dressing out in their poor 
finery, to take a purposeless stroll through the gas-lighted streets ? 
Might not this be a better policy thus to afford these poor girls some 
opportunity for mental improvement, and encourage them to continue 
honourable members of society, than to bestow unexceptionable tea and 
coffee on the ‘social evils’ of the Haymarket ? 
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quite unnecessary for young ladies. Wherefore, place them 
again under the schoolmaster, when a round of amusements 
court their participation ? 

Partly, we answer, because by this plan alone they can have 
a chance of remedying the imperfect culture of their earlier 
education; but chiefly for the sake of those really gifted and 
well-trained girls who justly chafe at being stopped short at the 
end of their school career, since, without the higher school and 
the higher teaching, they would, amid the lesser arrangements 
—exacting enough—of every-day life, lose all that which they 
have already acquired. As Mr. Mill most truly says, ‘a woman 
‘is expected to have her time and her faculties always at the 
‘ disposal of everybody. If a man has not a profession to 
‘exempt him from such demands, still, if he has a pursuit, he 
‘ offends nobody by devoting his time to it.’ But, as he, with 
equal truth, further remarks, ‘Are a woman’s occupations, 
‘ especially her chosen and voluntary ones, ever regarded as 
‘exempting her from what are termed “ the calls of society” ? 
‘,. .. . She must always be at the beck and call of somebody, 
‘ generally of everybody; and if she has a study or pursuit, she 
‘ must snatch any short interval which accidentally occurs to 
‘be employed in it.’ These most truthful remarks, which form 
part of Mr. Mill’s conclusive vindication of women from the 
charge so frequently brought against them, of remaining ‘ in- 
‘ ferior to men, even in the pursuits that are common to both,’ 
supply an important plea for that higher class of school—indecd, 
for the college—where the female student may pursue those 
studies of which only the foundation could be laid at school. 

From the days when the ‘Tatler’ set the whole fashionable 
world laughing at his picture of the ladies’ college, under the 
presidency of Madonella, where mathematical instruments were 
to supersede scissors and needles, Latin and Greek, French 
and Italian, the mere name of a college for women seems to 
have ever awakened a chorus of ridicule. We have little doubt 
that fear of this, led the schoolmistresses in our great-grand- 
mother’s days, so persistingly to ignore in their advertisements 
all reference to their educational capacity. These, as we have 
before remarked, were often creditable; but it was to the fine 
needlework, the miracles of point lace, the sampler, so gay with 
its many coloured silks, the ‘women’s work’ of that day, the 
only orthodox means of asserting superior talent, that the 
governess called especial attention—she dared not do more. 

And yet, there was many a gifted mind then, which, like 
poor Mary Wolstoncraft, chafed against the gross injustice of 
society, that refused it instruction, and then taunted it with 
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ignorance. Incidentally, we meet with many of these ‘yearnings 
for a wider and freer existence,’ which the mind, unjustly 
repressed so keenly feels, in the letters and casual observations 
of women during the last century; and it is very suggestive 
to mark how frequently the wish is expressed for some insti- 
tution that shall train and give full scope to the intellects of 
women. las the reader ever remarked how, in the concluding 
chapter of ‘ Rasselas,’ when the prince and his sister recount 
their fruitless search after happiness in society, the princess— 
and she is a noble creature—suggests, as her final scheme, to 
found a college of learned women, in which she would preside, 
that, ‘by conversing with the old, and educating the young, 
‘she might divide her time between the acquisition and com- 
‘ munication of wisdom, and raise up for the next age models 
‘ of prudence and piety.’ Thus, in the age of the Georges, when 
female instruction was, perhaps, at its lowest ebb, could that 
grand old man* bring the idea of a woman’s college before the 
public mind, even while half his lady acquaintances were unable 
to write an intelligible hand, and profoundly ignorant whether 
the Caesars belonged to Greece or to Rome. We still owe a 
debt to Samuel Johnson, whose bitter Toryism and high 
churchism have been allowed, with their thin veil, to over- 
shadow those fine qualities of mind and heart which have 
made him one of the noblest products of the eighteenth century. 

And at last the ‘ Woman’s College’ is completed, and ere 
many weeks will be opened; and looking over the list of men, 
high in science and in literature, who have cheered on its 
founders, we can well afford to pass over the spiteful ridicule of 
the Saturday Review, and the more guarded sarcasms of The 
Times. From some quarters, however, but in no hostile spirit, 
words of warning have been addressed, chiefly in reference to 
the amount of work which may be required at the college, and 
which it is feared may affect the students’ health. They are 
kindly words; and as such sincere well-wishers to the cause of 
‘woman’s culture’ as Professor Maurice and Canon Kingsley 
are among those who have spoken them, let us try if, from a 
tolerably extensive knowledge of the exertion which women 
are able to undergo, we may not prove that the average strength 

* We have often smiled at the contrary notions that have prevailed, 
even among well-informed people, as to the opinions of our leading writers 
on this question of women’s rights. Many, who have been eagerly claimed 
as champions, would be found, on closer inquiry, far enough from de- 
serving the name, while some, who have been viewed almost as despisers 
of women, we shall find have been among their most enlightened advocates. 


Among the writers of the eighteenth century, we know of none so deserving 
of this praise as Dean Swift and Samuel Johnson. 
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demanded need not greatly, if at all, exceed that required for 


more ordinary work. 

In active strength, women are certainly inferior to men ; but 
then physical strength is never considered as the concomitant 
of great intellectual power. No one thinks of seeking among 
the strongest boys in a school for the best scholars, nor among 
the most powerful men for first-rate intellectual force. That 
strength is required for great mental exertion, we willingly 
concede; but then we think it will be found to consist rather 
in power of the more passive kind, power of endurance, of 
lengthened attention, of continuous exertion; and such kind 
of power women remarkably display. How inadequate would 
mere active strength be, to the long watchings, the wearisome 
onwaiting, the dull, lengthened-out task, that in sickness, or 
in sadder exigencies, often fall to the lot of women. Then, 
again, the sedentary character of so many of women’s pursuits. 
The girl, kept in-doors during many hours each day, would 
suffer a far less violent change, sitting at her desk, than the active 
young man, who, from the sports of the field and river, is 
summoned to the lesson and the class-room. In the instances 
we have of self-taught women, too, we do not remember an 
very striking instance of early decline or death. Further, be 
it remembered, that if intellectual exertion is trying to women’s 
health, it must be far more trying when pursued without. help, 
in most instances, too, with other pursuits, claiming equal, and 
most probably superior attention. Surely, therefore, in the great 
majority of instances, we may with girls, as with boys, follow the 
leadings of their natural dispositions. 

As for the regulation of study, its conditions, and the hours to 
be devoted to it, all these should be subjects of wise rule and 
arrangements ; for ourselves, we are not afraid of ‘ hard work,’ 
nor, if the study be taken up with delight, and ‘ with a will,’ of 
almost any amount of it. It is the pursuit followed without 
interest that weighs down the most elastic mind. It is the 
wearisome music esson, toiled over by the scholar with neither 
taste nor ear; the drudgery of committing to memory long lists 
of names, which to the learner are only names; the prosing 
geographical lesson, where the most interesting scenes call up 
no pictures for the imagination to dwell upon; the historical 
lecture, where, instead of living and breathing men and women, 
the student is cheated with the mere dry bones of some historical 
epitome. These constitute ‘hard work,’ that useless, thankless, 
hard work, ‘ that frets and injures the fine texture of the brain,’ 
and which, as high medical authority has told us is the case 
with all wearisome, toilsome, lengthened mental labour. 
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No, not merely to learn what it is thought suitable to know, not 
because others do so, should the young student strive; not even 
to stand high in the competitive examination, but because the 
task is loved for its own sake. ‘ Labor ipse voluptas,’ cried the 

reat scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as 
they toiled their twelve hours a day in the dim, dusty library, 
and called it Paradise. It is with a feeling akin to this that 
all real study should be taken up. Let that be the feeling of 
those young women who seek to avail themselves of the thorough 
teaching now for the first time proffered them. In that feeling 
let them pursue their studies, and the generous founders of the 
‘College for Women’ will abundantly find that their care has 
not been in vain. 


Arr. III.—Suggestions for the Repression of Crime, contained in 
Charges delivered to Grand Juries of Birmingham. By MattHew 
Davenport Hitt, Esq., Q.C., Commissioner of the Court of 
Bankruptcy at Bristol. J. W. Parker & Son. 


Tue alterations that have been made within a few years in the 
treatment of criminals compel us, as it were, to consume our 
own crime by absorbing all liberated convicts into the free mass 
of the people. The system of criminal procedure has conse- 
quently become more interesting and important than ever, for 
immunity from personal violence and the security of all kinds 
of property lie very near the root of social happiness. If any- 
one habitually feels unsafe, he cannot possibly be happy. We 
know that in the lowest stratum of society there exists a large 
body of men who would continually prey upon the industrious 
and wealthy classes, were it not for two counteracting circum- 
stances—namely, the chances of detection and the fear of its 
probable consequences. The criminal mind calculates the risk 
of a felonious enterprise with reference to these two considera- 
tions. The statistics of crime exhibit the actual results of the 
perpetual conflict between criminal purposes on one hand, and 
the detective and penal influences on the other. The ultimate 
end‘ of the criminal law is the safety of society, and its imme- 
diate object is the prevention of crime. If an adequate punish- 
ment could be made to follow surely and swiftly the commission 
of crimes, the fear of it would almost eradicate such trans- 
gressions of the public laws. But we are at best unable to do 
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more than approximate to the desired result. It is commonly 
and justly believed that certainty of punishment has a more 
deterrent influence than its quantity, quality, or any other 
incident whatever. The real criminal ought to have as few 
chances as possible, consistently with perfect justice, of ‘ gettin 

off.’ Consequently, the machinery of criminal justice should be 
made to work as perfectly as possible. No prejudices, or 
customs, or vested interests whatever ought to be allowed to 
delay or weaken its action. 

Now, the statistics of crime will show at a glance how far 
we succeed in England in our crusade against crime. In the 
year 1865 the total number of persons committed for trial was 
19,614. Of these, 964 escaped without a public trial, owing to 
the rejection of the bills preferred against them before the grand 
juries. In 34 cases no person appeared to prosecute, and 3,842 
were tried and acquitted. Thus it appears that about one-fourth 
of the persons committed for trial escaped without conviction 
and punishment. If the particular crime of murder be examined, 
it appears that 135 murders were known by the police to have 
been committed in that year. The coroners returned 227 verdicts 
of murder within their districts; but there were only twenty 
capital convictions, and seven persons only were executed ! 
There is likewise a wide disproportion between other offences 
and the convictions that followed. Thus, in the year referred 
to, the police were cognizant of 52,000 offences, but no more 
than 14,740 were punished. It is manifest, therefore, that the 
meshes of the net are very wide, and that the depredators and 
malefactors may fairly hope for a chance of passing through 
them unscathed. But though this is unfortunately the case, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that nothing has been done for 
the improvement of the criminal law. It was, indeed, in a most 
deplorable state within the memory of men still living. It was 
at one time, and that not very remote, the most sanguinary code, 
with the most absurdly technical procedure, that was ever 
known in a civilized country. There is evidence that 72,000 
real or supposed criminals were destroyed by the gallows in the 
reign of Henry VIII. About two centuries ago, Francis Bacon 
(Lord Verulam) thus describes the methods of dealing with the 
convicts of his day :— 


‘ The judges, when many prisoners are in the gaol, do in the*end 
before they go peruse every one. Those that were found not guilty 
by the select jury they judge to be quitted, and to deliver them out - 
of gaol. Those that are found guilty by both juries, they judge to 
death, and command the sheriff to see execution done. Those that 
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refuse trial by the country, or stand mute upon the indictment, they 
judge to be pressed to death ; some, whose offences are pilfering under 
twelvepence value, they judge to whipping. Those that confess their 
indictments, they judge to death, whipping, or otherwise, as their 
offence requires. ‘Thus, one way or other, they rid the gaol of all the 
prisoners in it, 

By slow degrees the influence of humanity and mercy has 
caused the substitution of very mild punishment for the bar- 
barous 7égime so quaintly described. It is much to be deplored, 
for the sake of those who have lived in the interval, that the law- 
reformers of the time of the Commonwealth were not permitted 
to accomplish their noble purposes. Sir Matthew Hale and Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper were the leading spirits of a committee 
appointed to reform the laws, and their labours were embodied 
in various bills which were provided by Parliament in the year 
1653 for the use of members.* Those bills were, for the most 
part, masterly and simple ordinances, conceived in the true spirit 
of justice. Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that in these may be 
found the germ of almost all the law reforms that have been car- 
ried hitherto, and, prohk pudor ! some that yet remain to be carried. 
Those eminent men, with Cromwell himself for their chairman, 
were far in advance of their period. There can be no doubt 
that, if time and opportunity had permitted, they would have 
abolished all the childish formalities of legal procedure, and 
reduced its language to intelligible English. If the reader feels 
incredulous as to the possibility of such a design, he shall be 
convinced by the following specimen of their composition. They 
drew up and scheduled various forms of ‘ declarations,’ that is, 
the written statement of a cause of action. Here is their form 
of a declaration upon a bond :—‘ London. A. B. complains of 
‘CO. D., of , for not paying him ten pounds debt and five 
‘pounds damages, which is due from him by bond dated the 
‘ —— day of , to his damage for not paying it of £ y 
The wit of man can produce nothing more intelligible than this, 
and the language of the criminal law might be reduced to equal 
simplicity. But, unfortunately, these honourable attempts to 
purge the English law of its miserable barbarisms were after- 
wards quietly shelved for about 200 years, and the technical 
and narrow knowledge of a few lawyers secured a long reign 
over common-sense and plain English. At last, in the present 
century, the philanthropy and energy of Romilly, Brougham, and 
Peel, followed at some distance by Denman, Campbell, Jervis, and 
very recently by Mr. Gurney, have brought about numerous 
improvements in the administration of justice. If anyone will 


* “Scarce Tracts,’ vol. ii. 
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take the fourth volume of an early edition of ‘ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries’ into his hands, and compare its statements with the 
criminal law of the present day, he will be surprised to discover 
how very few pages or even paragraphs can be accepted as a 
safe text at the present day. But notwithstanding these 
numerous changes, the rags and remnants of an antiquated and 
imperfect system are still apparent. It is impossible within the 
narrow limits of this article to examine all the remaining defects 
of our criminal system. Suffice it to bring into prominence a 
few matters of serious importance, and merely to indicate the 
rest. 
Now, it needs but little reflection to appreciate the influence 
and importance of the legal machinery for the detection, prose- 
cution, trial, and punishment of alleged criminals. With the 
first and last departments—that is, the police and prisons—it is 
not intended to deal, but to confine the discussion to the method 
of prosecution and trial. It will be assumed that a person has 
been arrested by the police on a criminal charge—say, some 
kind of robbery. He will be kept in custody until he can be 
taken before a magistrate. The person robbed considers in the 
meantime whether he will press the charge. Various reasons 
may induce him to decline to do so. He may dislike the trouble 
and loss of time ; there may be discreditable circumstances con- 
nected with the affair; he may be about to leave his home; if 
the person robbed is a female, she may be nervous about appear- 
ing in the witness-box ; he may shrink from the ordeal of cross- 
examination, and the comments of counsel ; or he may deem the 
costs allowed too small to cover his probable expenses. Such 
motives, single or combined, may prevent his appearance before 
the magistrate, and procure the immediate release of the prisoner ; 
for it is a fact that whenever an offence is committed in England, 
it is allowed to rest with the party injured whether he will try 
to bring the offender to justice or not. The chief police officer 
of the district will readily lend his aid in procuring the attend- 
ance of other witnesses, and arranging the whole case for hearing. 
But he has in general no orders to supersede the injured person 
and stand forth himself as the prosecutor. In some very extra- 
ordinary case, such as the explosion at Clerkenwell, the Govern- 
ment steps forward as prosecutor. But these are rare exceptions. 
In theory, all prosecutions are conducted in the name of the 
Crown and for the public security and benefit, and any person 
may prefer a charge before a magistrate or the grand jury. The 
royal proclamation which is read before the judge of assize 
invites persons who are cognizant of offences to give information ; 
but in practice, it is not usual for parties to interfere, unless 
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they are individually aggrieved by the offence. There is no 
public prosecutor. The Attorney-General himself has no more 
power of prosecuting a robber or a murderer than any other 
person. He must proceed in such cases like any other person, 
by preferring a bill before the grand jury. He may file 
ex officio information for misdemeanours, but not for felonies, 
and he very rarely moves, except in cases connected with State 
affairs. Substantially, there is no person who is officially charged 
with the duty of setting the criminal law in motion, and of pre- 
venting the escape of offenders through fear, favour, corruption, 
or other influences. But to proceed a step further. Let it be 
supposed that the person injured appears before the magistrate, 
and offers so much evidence that the latter considers that a 
strong presumption of the guilt of the accused is raised. In 
that case he ‘ commits’ him to take his trial at the next assizes 
or quarter sessions, and the prosecutor and his witnesses are 
‘bound over’ to appear and repeat the evidence upon which the 
prisoner has been committed. The plain meaning of the anti- 
quated and clumsy instrument called a recognisance is this, that 
the witness admits that he owes, say, £20 to the Queen, but is 
to be free from the obligation to pay it if he personally appears 
in the proper court at the time fixed and prefers a bill of indict- 
ment, or gives evidence, or both, as the case may be. This 
instrument constitutes at present the only security that the 
injured individual will not shirk his public duty to the State. 
He may be, and often is, greatly excited at first, and quite 
determined to proceed to trial. But in the interval between 
commitment and trial he may relent or be tampered with, and 
he then prefers to run the risk of forfeiting his recognisance to 
appearing before the grand jury. Nor is this all. In other 
cuses the accused persons are committed for trial upon very 
inadequate evidence, and a very considerable expense is incurred 
by the State and the country because the committing magistrate 
did not understand his business. Enough has, perhaps, been 
stated to show the necessity for the appointment of a public 
officer for counties or districts, who should be responsible for the 
proper conduct of prosecutions from the time when an offence 
becomes known to the police to the close of the trial. The 
expenses of such an office would, doubtless, be considerable, but 
there would be a set-off in the prevention of useless trials, and 
the more efficient prosecution of crimes would soon effect a great 
saving to the public. 

Let it now be supposed that the charge of robbery has not 
been shipwrecked on the first rock, and that the party robbed 
has made up his mind to fulfil his duty, and attend with his 
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witnesses before the criminal court. He arrives at the assize 
town on the morning of the first day of business, and is desired 
by the attorney for the prosecution to wait with the other wit- 
nesses in the avenues of the hall until they are summoned to 
appear before the grand jury. This ancient and curious tribunal 
consists of not less than thirteen nor more than twenty-four 
persons, summoned by the sheriff, and sits in private, isolated 
from the court under an oath of secrecy. When a bill, that is, 
an act of accusation against any person, is brought before them, 
they admit the prosecutor and witnesses one by one. They are 
questioned by the foreman as to what they know, but neither 
the accused person, nor counsel, nor attorneys are present; no 
explanatory narrative is offered; the depositions taken before 
the magistrate are not supplied; and no witnesses for the 
defence can be heard. The foreman, or president of the tribunal, 
is rarely a lawyer, and he comes to the investigation of the case 
without any previous knowledge of the circumstances. He 
plunges about in the dark, and, owing to the reticence and 
stupidity of witnesses, not seldom fails to elicit the real story. 
In many cases the witnesses for the prosecution have been tam- 
pered with by the friends of the accused, and give a more 
favourable colour to their statements than appears in the evi- 
dence previously taken. As the depositions taken by the 
magistrate are not returned or delivered to the grand jury, they 
have no materials for ascertaining whether a witness is giving 
a new and different account of the matter. Their duty is simply 
to inquire whether there is sufficient cause to call upon the party 
to answer in public the charge contained in the bill before them. 
No matter how dishonest the conduct of the witnesses may really 
be, the grand jury cannot do otherwise than act upon their 
statements, becuuse they have no means of discrediting them. 
Thus it appears that, owing to the intervention of this secret 
tribunal between the magistrate and the open trial, the prose- 
cution of crimes is left entirely in the power of the prosecutor 
and the witnesses, who may so frame their narratives as to show 
no sufficient cause to put the accused upon his trial. In such a 
case, the grand jury are bound to throw out the bill, or rather to 
indorse ‘ No true bill’ upon it, and in all probability the charge, 
though it may by law be renewed, will be heard of no more. 
‘ In the metropolis it is found that, whenever evidence is bought 
‘ off, the scene of perjury is neither the police office nor the 
‘ sessions court, where the witnesses must speak under the check 
‘of publicity ; it is laid in the chamber of the grand jury.’ 
Hence this body is called ‘ the first hope of the London thief.’* 
* «Grand Juries,’ by Mr. Commissioner Hill, Q.C. 
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Another cause of the failures of this tribunal is the liability of 
the grand jury to fall into legal mistakes for want of legal 
advice. It is true that the judge of the court to which they are 
attached is bound to give them any information on their request ; 
but it is obvious that frequent applications would harass and 
interrupt the judge, and consequently in practice they are seldom 
made. At the assizes the want of information is not so pain- 
fully felt, because the grand inquest is for the most part com- 

of magistrates of whom many have some knowledge of 
the definition of crimes; but at the quarter sessions the grand 
inquest is composed of tradesmen, agents, innkeepers, and others 
of that class, who have had little or no experience in dealing 
with crimes. They cannot even bejexpected to understand the 
theory of their functions, and they often veto bills brought 
before them after previous commitments by experienced pro- 
fessional magistrates. Another objection to this tribunal is the 
heavy additional tax upon the time of the witnesses caused by 
the additional inquiry before the grand jury. In every prose- 
cution three attendances are now necessary, and it often happens 
that they are attended with great inconvenience. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded that the institution 
has some countervailing advantages: One is, that the higher as 
well as the lower classes are thus called upon to take some part 
in the administration of justice, and cannot fail to acquire some 
valuable information from the charges addressed to them by the 
judges. The grand jury is also a legal assembly of persons of 
consideration in a county, with the power of expressing its 
opinion in the form of presentments. Moreover, custom invests 
the judge with the privilege of conveying to the grand jury 
valuable information as to changes in the law affecting the 
public generally, or the county in particular. Lastly, it is 
argued that ‘one of the most important advantages of a grand 
‘jury was that it served in turbulent times as a shield between 
‘citizens and the power of the Crown.’* No doubt it may 
intercept the stroke of a vindictive prosecution; but it may 
also interpose to prevent the public trial of men accused of 
grave crimes and high midemeanours, when the public have a 
right to expect that the inquiry shall be open, and not secret. 
This was notably the case when Mr. Eyre was committed for 
trial by a learned professional magistrate. Upon striking a 


balance, the reasons for the abolition of the grand jury seem to’ 


preponderate greatly against those for its preservation. If it 

be thought dangerous to destroy this possible screen between a 

passionate prosecution and a public trial, it might be enacted 
* Charge of Sir Eardley Wilmot at Warwick, January 7th, 1865. 
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that in certain cases, such as treason, sedition, and political libel, 
its functions should revive. But, in truth, it is hardly possible 
to conceive a case in which an important and damaging charge, 
publicly made, would not be best met and refuted, if entene, W 
a public trial. Upon the whole, it seems that a reform in this 
department of the criminal procedure is greatly to be desired. 

The person robbed may now be supposed to have appeared 
before the magistrate who has committed the prisoner for trial, 
and to have attended the grand jury, who have found a ‘true 
bill” We next accompany him to the assize court itself, in or 
near which it is his duty to wait until the accused is arraigned. 
It is well worth the while of every citizen to watch, from time 
to time, the proceedings of these solemn tribunals. It is easy 
to perceive that the constitution and procedure of the courts 
which are charged with the duty of investigating and punishing 
crime are matters of the deepest interest to us all. No man, 
however moral, can be sure that he may not be the object of 
some malicious accusation, and that he may not have to stand 
upon his deliverance before a criminal tribunal. If he there 
finds that which he has a right to expect, namely, a competent 
tribunal, impartiality, independence, and freedom of speech, his 
character will be vindicated and his liberty secured. It is the 
unanimous belief of Englishmen that all the constituents of an 
excellent tribunal are to be found at the assizes. But it is to be 
lamented that they are not more frequently held. Two assizes 
in the year, in March and July, are manifestly insufficient. It 
is true that a winter assize is occasionally held in some counties, 
but unless there is a certain number of prisoners awaiting trial, 
the privilege is not granted, and the trials of those who are 
bailed, and of the few who are detained in prison, are postponed 
to the following spring. The consequence is sometimes sad. 
For example, in the summer of 1867 a man was charged with 
murder, and committed for trial in a short time after the assizes 
had been held. He lay in prison awaiting his trial on that dread 
charge for seven or eight months, and was then very properly 
acquitted. The evil is less pressing in the case of civil actions ; 
but a third assize would be very convenient to suitors on the 
Nisi Prius side. In truth, there is no valid reason against its 
adoption except the reluctance of the profession to alter terms 
and times, and the extra demand that would be made upon the 
time of jurymen. The constitution of common juries will be 
touched upon in a later part of this article. If some slight 
improvements can be made in that essential part of the assize 
court, it is hardly possible to expect that a better combination 
of powers for the examination of testimony and the attainment 
of truth can ever be organized, 
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But, besides the assize courts and the Central Criminal 
Court of the metropolis, over which the judges and the recorder, 
&e., preside, there are certain other criminal tribunals. It may 
be that our victim has been bound over to prosecute his thief at 
the next Quarter Sessions of the Peace. e will now accom- 

ny him to that court, and observe its peculiar constitution. 
By virtue of one part of their commission, the justices of the 
peace in ae county are empowered to hold this very impor- 
tant court. It takes cognizance of and deals with a very large 
portion of the criminal charges throughout the kingdom. Some 
few crimes of the darkest shade are excepted from its juris- 
diction; but robbery, theft, horse- stealing, sheep - stealing, 
wounding, riot, conspiracy, embezzlement, obtaining money, c., 
by false pretences, every form of assault, and a great number of 
other offences, may there be dealt with and punished. Our 
readers will naturally inquire who is the judge of this high 
court? The answer is, that it is a tribunal peculiar to England, 
and might be properly entitled ‘the Court of Magistrates,’ or 
‘the Court of the Country Gentlemen.’ The jurisdiction is 
exclusively conferred upon the body of the justices of the peace 
in ser county. But is it practicable for the entire body of 
assembled justices to try a prisoner? It isnot. The practice 
is ordinarily as follows. The justices elect a chairman out of 
their own number, and also, in large counties, a vice-chairman. 
On the day appointed, a grand jury is assembled in the manner 
already described, and receives a charge from the chairman, If 
the interesting business connected with county rates, prisons, 
roads, police, bridges, lunatic asylums, &c., is concluded, the 
majority of the justices leave the hall, and entrust the hearing 
of appeals and the trial of prisoners to the chairman and one or 
more magistrates who are willing to remain. In some counties, 
this important business occupies two courts (into which recent 
statutes enable the magistrates to divide the original court) for 
several days, and even for a week. The tribunal is always 
attended by a robed bar, and, save that the president wears no 
official costume, there is no outward difference between the 
assize court and the sessions. But what are the qualifications 
and the training of the judicial president of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions ? 

That high functionary is not required to have had any legal 
education whatever. He may be a nobleman, a squire, a clergy- 
man, or a manufacturer. He may or may not have studied the 
principles of evidence and the text-books on criminal law. That 
is left to his own option or discretion. It may be suggested 
that this remarkable anomaly must be part of an ancient system, 
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which has now passed away or fallen into desuetude. On the 
contrary, the jurisdiction and constitution of the court is still 
untouched and in full vitality. It would probably have long 
ago broken down, had not the good sense of the country 
gentlemen averted a storm. In the major part of our counties, 
they have discreetly nominated some gentleman who has been 
trained to the profession of the law to fill the office of criminal 
judge of the county. They have in this manner provided for 
the effective discharge of a very solemn duty. But in other 
counties they have stood upon the old ways. For instance, the 
Earl of Dudley is the criminal judge of the county of Worcester, 
and the Earl of Lichfield fills the same office in Staffordshire. 
In Derbyshire, Mr. Evans is the chairman, but he is assisted b 

a vice-chairman who has practised at the bar. The late Duke of 
Newcastle, Colonel Rolleston, and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, were formerly the three judges in the three divisions 
of Nottinghamshire. The Speaker was preceded by an octo- 
genarian clergyman, who, in the presence of the writer of these 
pages, concluded the summing up in a criminal case as follows: 
‘Gentlemen, if you think the evidence is sufficient, you will find 
‘the prisoner guilty, and, if you think he is not guilty, you must 
‘consider what damages you will give the prisoner.’ Ludicrous 
incidents, such as this, are, of course, very uncommon. It is 
not intended to be understood that the chairmen, as a rule, are 
men of inferior ability. They are generally chosen for their 
intelligence, shrewdness, and attention to county business, 
though not always with reference to their attainments in law. It 
may also be safely asserted that they, each and all, are anxious to 
do their duty impartially and honourably. But it may likewise 
be averred, with equal truth, that many of these criminal judges 
could not attempt to contend with counsel on difficult points of 
law, and that they must of necessity be too much in the hands 
of the bar. An amateur judge may indeed bring a powerful 
mind to bear upon a legal dispute, and hit the right nail on the 
head ; but it is no more possible for such a judge to feel at home 
in the conflict of rapid legal arguments, than for an amateur to 


- work handily with the tools of a trained artizan. It isa great 


mistake to suppose that the trial of prisoners, even for trifling 
offences, is an easy employment. The most eminent judges 
have always found it necessary to give their minds fully to that 
responsible work. It differs widely from the trial of civil 
actions. There may be many erroneous verdicts between 
plaintiffs and defendants ; but loss of reputation, the liability to 
be asked with a sneer whether you have not been ‘in trouble,’ 
deprivation of liberty, the disgraceful prison dress, and the 
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degradation of the tread-wheel, these are results which 
never follow a civil suit, but generally ensue upon a criminal 
conviction. Is it not strange that the State should ordain that 
the most trivial dispute of a pecuniary kind shall only be tried 
before a qualified and educated lawyer, but at the same time 
ermit the fate of thousands of prisoners to be decided before 
judges who have never studied the profession to which all other 
. judges belong? It may be argued that there are no real diffi- 
culties to surmount; none, at least, which may not easily be 
surmounted by any man of good sense and calm judgment. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. No duty demands more 
accurate knowledge of the principles and rules of evidence and 
the leading cases; more even balance of mind, more just 
appreciation of facts and probabilities than the ‘summing up’ 
of acriminal judge. It is idle to say that the ultimate decision 
rests with the twelve jurymen. Let an educated man enter the 
jury-box and give his best attention for hours to a series of 
criminal cases. He will find that his powers of attention are 
rapidly exhausted, and that he must needs lean on the ‘summing 
up’ of the judge in order to arrive at a right conclusion. He 
has perhaps been hard pressed on both sides by the persuasive 
arguments and passionate appeals of counsel. Every fact that 
supports the theory of the prosecution is brought into the 
foreground, while every difficulty and doubt that can be 
suggested is strongly and perhaps unduly pressed. The jury 
are told, with real or affected vehemence, that if any doubt has 
made its way into their thoughts in favour of the accused, they 
cannot conscientiously convict him. Yet there are very few 
criminal cases which do not furnish the experienced advocate 
with a few topics which enable him to inject a doubt into the 
minds of the jury. Then comes the difficulty, the trial, but also 
the glory of the judge. It is his business to divest the charge 
of all the technical jargon of the indictment, and to point out 
in plain language the questions which are to be submitted to the 
jury. He refreshes their recollection of the evidence, which 
they do not take down in writing. He comments upon the 
evidence for the prosecution, indicating its strength and its 
weakness. He deals also with the evidence (if any) for the 
defence. It is his duty and his difficulty to perceive and to feel 
the force of the proofs and arguments on each side. He ought 
to acquire and possess the habit of balancing probabilities, and 
be able utterly to shun the tone, temper, and manner of an 
advocate. It is his special duty, in all cases of complicated 
evidence, not to make up his mind on the great issue before 
summing up; because it is not possible that a man ™ has 
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done so should fail to make that conclusion distinctly felt in the 
course of an extempore address. The jury ought never to feel 
the judge’s ‘thumb’ distinctly. It is for him to arrange, to 
analyze, and comment upon evidence, and to neutralise the effect 
of heated appeals to the feelings, and unsupported observations 
on the part of counsel. But i should never fail to bear in 
mind that he is not himself an advocate for either side. The 
model judge does not merely affect to feel, but truly feels, the 
full force of the evidence and arguments on both sides. Many 
‘eminent judges, such as the late Chief Justice Tindal, Lord 
Wensleydale, Lord Cranworth, and others, attained the power of 
leaving the most complicated criminal cases to the jury in such 
a fashion that their own private opinion never transpired. If 
the above be the true theory of the ‘summing up’ of a judge, it 
is clear that no more delicate duty can be undertaken, nor one 
that demands more anxious mental discipline. 

There can be no doubt that in a great number of cases, 
especially where the facts are complicated, the jury are much 
influenced by the address of the judge, who always has the last 
word. Though he may and ought to conceal his private opinion, 
he is bound to bring out the real strength and the weakness of 
the evidence, and such an analysis must have its weight. The 
power obtained from practice and experience of arranging and 
analyzing facts and evidence may, therefore, greatly affect the 
result of a trial. A lucid narrative of facts has a marvellous 
influence. It conveys a sense of satisfaction to the hearer’s 
mind which readily adopts and absorbs the narrative, and shuns 
the labour of arrangement for itself. When a barrister was 
confusedly stating a mass of facts to a jury, he was interrupted 
by the late Mr. Justice Maule with this uncivil but true advice: 
‘Mr. A, I wish you would make some arrangement of your 
‘ facts—alphabetical, if you please ; arithmetical, if you choose— 
‘ chronological is the best ; but any arrangement is better than 
‘none.’ Such was the value attached to the marshalling of 
facts by that cynical but most intellectual judge. 

And how are these attainments to be secured? They can 
only be acquired in general by that discipline of the bar which 
induces a habit of withholding assent from unproved assertions, 
and of weighing the value of all human testimony. To this 
end, a diligent apprenticeship to the profession of the bar, the 
study of probability and presumptive evidence, and the practice 
of arguing cases hypothetically or in earnest, are the surest 
means. The mind becomes thereby empowered to perceive that 
it is capable of receiving evidence item after item, on two 
sides of a question, of putting each, as it were, into its proper 
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pigeon-hole; of recognising the preponderance of one scale, 
and yet withholding full assent trom either of the opposing 
theories. This seems to be the right training for a judge. If 
it be so, it is surprising that amateurs can be found to face such 
trying duties. It has been sometimes said, that more con- 
victions are obtained at quarter sessions, in proportion to the 
number of trials, than at the assizes. This may perhaps be the 
case, but it ought not so to be. A remark of this kind was once 
made to the late Mr. Justice Crompton, who replied in his racy 
way, ‘ Aye, if ever I commit a felony, I’ll take d——d good 
‘care that I’m tried before a red judge.’ He simply meant to 
say, that every topic which could be fairly urged on behalf of 
an accused person would receive its full value at the hands of 
an experienced lawyer; whereas, if he were tried before a 
judge of undisciplined mind, and little experience in the 
strange probabilities of life, some early impression might be 
received which would check or weaken subsequent impressions, 
and lead the judge to undervalue that part of the case which 
militated against his first idea. 

It seems to be a fair conclusion from the foregoing considera- 
tions, that the trial of every Englishman accused of a crime, 
and, @ fortiori, of some ten thousand persons annually, ought to 
be exclusively entrusted to judges who have studied the laws. 
The accused, whose liberty and character are at stake, have 
a moral claim and right, a reasonable title to this security. 
Analogy and precedent alike confirm the conclusion. The State 

uarantees from many classes of persons that they shall not 
follow certain callings without qualification. Attorneys and 
physicians, surgeons and chemists, may not practise in their 
respective departments without certificates of learning. School- 
masters and mistresses paid by the State, the masters of 
merchant ships, the civil, military, and naval servants of the 
Crown, are forbidden to pursue their avocations without the 
guarantee of examination. So, in the smallest borough which 
has by charter a Court of Quarter Sessions, the prisoners are 
tried before a recorder, who is always a barrister of some 
standing. In every county of Ireland there is a professional 
chairman of quarter sessions with a salary which varies 
according to the extent of the county. In the county of 
Limerick, for example, it is £1,100 per annum. He has also a 
civil jurisdiction in actions for sums or damages under £40, in 
ejectments where the rent does not exceed £100, in insolvency, 
he licensing of public-houses, and the revising of Parliamentary 
voting-lists. In Scotland, the ‘sheriff’ is the professional and 
salaried judge otithe county, and occupies nearly the same 
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position as the ‘ assistant barrister’ of Ireland. What a strange 
incongruity it appears, that, in the face of these acts of State 
solicitude, the high office of a criminal judge may be assumed 
in English counties without any professional qualifications ! 
If such an arrangement were now proposed for the first time, 
the sense and feelings of the community would undoubtedly 
object to it. It is not at all better because it descends to us from 
our ancestors. We are accustomed to the idea, and therefore we 
are satisfied. But 


‘What custom bids that always should we do it, 
The dust of antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error would too high be heaped 
For truth to over-peer.’ 


It may be asked, how the original institution of such an 
anomalous tribunal can be accounted for? Necessity was, very 
probably, the mother of this court. In the days when it was 
created, the gaols were miserable dungeons, the roads were bad, 
and lawyers were scarce. It would have been difficult, if not 
impracticable, to secure the attendance of lawyer-judges for 
local tribunals. But the population was increasing, and crimes 
along with it, and it became necessary to constitute some kind 
of local jurisdiction. Under those circumstances, it seemed 
expedient to our forefathers, and has ever since been the settled 
policy of the English Government, to employ the services of an 
unpaid and non-professional magistracy in a great variety of 
business. It is an institution which thoroughly pervades the 
social state of England and Wales. It had its origin in the 
necessity for some provision for the conservation of the peace 
and good order of which the early Governments of our country 
were discreetly jealous. For that end ‘conservators’ of the 
peace were early appointed by the Crown; but it was only in 
the reign of Edward III. that power was given them to try 
persons charged with felony, and that they acquired the title of 
‘justice of the peace.” The Governments of that period, how- 
ever, showed more wisdom in the constitution of the new 
authority than those which followed. By the commission of the 
peace any two or more justices were empowered to inquire into 
and determine felonies and misdemeanours committed in their 
county. But in that court one or more justices specially named 
were always to be present. This is the origin of the ‘quorum,’ 
as the commission expressed it, ‘Quorum aliquem vestrum unum 
esse volumus.’ For it was formerly the practice for the Sovereign 
to appoint only a select number of justices distinguished for their 
ability and discretion to be of the ‘quorum.’ Our readers will 
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recall the bragging of Justice Shallow and his cousin: ‘Sir 
* Hugh, persuade me not ;—if he were twenty Sir John Falstaffs 
‘ he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, Esquire ;’ Slender, ‘ In the 
county of Gloucester justice of peace and coram.’ (The young 
gentleman was evidently thinking of the dignity of the 
torch The old system has now fallen into desuetude, and 
all justices of the peace, young and old, clerical and lay, wise 
and weak, are of the quorum, and clothed with the fullest 
authority. 

With regard to the appointment of justices of the peace, the 
present practice is that the Lords Lieutenant of counties transmit 
the names of certain persons to the Lord Chancellor, with a 
request that they may be added to the commission of the county. 
The Chancellor, to whom that branch of the royal authority is 
entrusted, usually complies with that request. In boroughs, the 
Lord Chancellor receives information from various sources, and 
acts more directly than he does in the counties. The qualitica- 
tion required for a justice is simply an income of £100 per 
annum arising from real property in possession, or £300 per 
annum in reversion. No other qualification whatever—neither 
degree, nor learning, nor legal information—is required by law 
for the high office. Nor are the justices restrained from carrying 
on manufactures, collieries, and other commercial pursuits 
amongst the people to whom they are to administer the laws. 
And what vast powers are placed in the hands of these gentle- 
men! From their body, as we have seen, the criminal judge 
of the county (or chairman) is elected, who, like his fellows, 
holds his high office at the pleasure of the Crown. He may be, 
and not uncommonly is, the member of Parliament representing 
and canvassing the very people amongst whom he acts as judge. 
Were it not that the high sense of honour and incorruptible 
integrity which generally mark the character and govern the 
conduct of English gentlemen are good guarantees that no 
authority entrusted to them will be unjustly used, we might 
tremble for the public interests. For it is not too much to say 
that these gentlemen, in their court of sessions, with its high 
appellant jurisdiction over the rating of railways, docks, col- 
lieries, &c., their power over prisons, bridges, police, &c., and 
their wide authority over crime, have in many counties, if not 
in all, more influence than the court of assize. Yet, strange to 
say, the magistrates in the inferior Court of Petty Sessions (which 
will be referred to again) have a great advantage over a non- 

rofessional chairman who acts as judge of the Court of Quarter 
ssions. The latter is not attended by any officer whose duty 
it is to advise the court on matters of law. The clerk of the 
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peace, or his deputy, is present, but his functions are chiefly con- 
fined to the practice of the court, and it is no part of his duty to 
advise the chairman on disputed points of law. The latter is, 
consequently, thrown upon his own resources. We think our 
readers will agree with us, that if the present custom continues 
of appointing non-professional men to the high office of a 
criminal judge, they ought to be supplied with responsible legal 
assessors, Or pass an examination before the benchers of an 
inn of court in criminal law and evidence. 
Having pointed out the presiding powers of the courts to 
which a person robbed would resort, we now come to the last 
act of the transaction—namely, the verdict of the jury. That 
a jury consists of twelve men chosen from the jury lists returned 
from each parish, and sworn to give a ‘true verdict according to 
the evidence,’ is known to every one. As to its origin, it seems 
that it was originally introduced as a matter of favour and indul- 
gence on the part of the Crown to accused persons; that it 
gradually superseded the barbarous customs of battle, ordeal 
and wager of law, and by the end of the thirteenth century had 
become usual in criminal cases.* Down to a later period the 
trial by jury was in fact a trial by a body of witnesses summoned 
from the neighbourhood where the alleged crime occurred. The 
were sworn to speak the truth, and judges were advised to ‘ dili- 
‘ gently examine the jurors from what source they obtain their 
‘ knowledge, lest, peradventure, by their negligence, Barrabas 
‘should be released.’ The origin of the number of twelve 
jurymen is very obscure. It is said to have been a favourite 
number in every branch of the polity and jurisprudence of the 
Gothic nations ; but be its origin what it may, it has been the 
established number for many centuries. The present theory of 
the jury seems to be that it is a representation or embodiment 
of ‘the country,’ the trial per pais, and that the question of 
guilty or not guilty is to be left to the decision of the delegates 
of the nation. Hence the form at the conclusion of pleadings in 
which an issue of fact is arrived at: ‘ And of this he puts him- 
self upon the country ;’ which means that the party desires that 
it should be determined by a jury. But assuming that this 
theory is sound, is there any special virtue in the number 
twelve? Would not eight men represent the country as well as 
twelve? The preference of the Scandinavians for the judicial 
number of twelve is surely a feeble reason for adhering to that 
rticular number if a better can be offered for an alteration. 
he present qualification for this very important duty is the 


* Stephens’ ‘ Blackstone,’ vol. iii. p. 587. ‘ Bracton,’ 143, Knight's 
‘ Political Dict.,’ vol. ii. p. 147. 
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fact of being rated to the poor-rate on a value of £20, except 
in Middlesex, where the value required is £30. There are also 
eertain freehold and leasehold qualifications, but that which 
furnishes most of our jurymen is the rating. The result is that 
along with some intelligent persons there is a large infusion of 
uneducated men whose circumstances offer no security for an 
efficient and thoughtful discharge of their solemn duties. Men 
may be found in the jury-box who can neither read nor write. 
But still worse: it could be proved by indisputable witnesses 
that convicted thieves, receivers of stolen goods, utterers of base 
coin, and other persons returned by the police as ‘suspected,’ 
have been summoned and served as jurymen. A gentleman 
now holding an important official position states that such 
incidents 


‘ Have frequently occurred here and at S——, and great failures of 
justice have consequently followed. Not long ago, when several 
prisoners were being acquitted in the face of very conclusive evidence, 
W. A., a brothel-keeper, was on the jury. A similar instance occurred 
about eighteen years ago. The acquittals puzzled the chairman, until 
I caused him to be informed that a brothel-keeper and utterer of base 
coin was on the jury. This man was then told to leave the box, after 
which the verdicts were in accordance with the evidence. I have on 
other occasions caused the chairman to be informed of similar facts.’ 


He further states that he knows a case in which an individual 
spent a considerable sum of money amongst some of the jurymen 
in a particular locality in favour of a prisoner who was shortly 
afterwards acquitted in the face of the clearest evidence. The 
explanation of all this is to be found in the low rating qualifi- 
cation. Beerhouses are not uncommonly held by men of low 
and even criminal repute, and rated to the poor-rate at £20. 
Brothel-keepers are in the same position. These are chances in 
favour of unrighteous verdicts, and special elements of uncer- 
tainty which ought to be eliminated altogether, or at least 
reduced toa minimum. By raising the jury-qualification to a 
£30 rating, as in Middlesex, the object would as nearly as 
possible be attained. There would, however, be a serious diminu- 
tion in the numbers on the jury lists, and a heavier pressure on 
the time of the residue. To meet this objection, eight or nine 
might well be substituted for twelve. It is a far better number 
for consultation, and there is no reason why the judgment of 
eight should not be as impressive as that of twelve. At present 
the sheriff returns for the service of the assize and quarter 
sessions a ‘panel’ of forty-eight jurors—that is, four entire 
juries. The pressure would be materially lightened if thirty-two 
were required to attend in lieu of forty-eight. But if a £30 
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rating were substituted for £20, and eight for twelve, the turn 
for would still come round more frequently than it does 
now. This difficulty would be met by allowing jurymen to 
receive a reasonable remuneration for their time out of the 
county rate. There seems to be no valid reason why the State 
should demand their services under compulsion, and make them 
no compensation. They are not volunteers, like guardians, 
town councillors, and magistrates, who seek their office and duty. 
Jurymen are fined if they stay away, and their time has a 
money value. Ifa special jury is summoned, consisting of 
uires, merchants, and bankers, they receive each their guinea 
with much satisfaction. It is but fair that a shopkeeper, inn- 
keeper, agent, or clerk, should also receive something as a set-off 
against his loss of time. In this way a better educated class of 
men may be obtained without complaint or discontent. But it 
may be said there is a strong and general prepossession in 
favour of the number twelve. Yet the custom is by no means 
universal. In the criminal courts of Scotland the number of 
jurymen is fifteen; the grand jury of England varies from 
thirteen to twenty-three, and the county court jury is five. We 
believe that it may be advantageously reduced in the English 
courts from twelve to eight or nine. One of the most learned 
and experienced judges of the county court states that ‘our 
jury of five works very well indeed.’ The late Mr. Justice Shee 
tried 4 most important cause at Monmouth, by consent, with a 
jury of seven. At all events, if trial by jury is intended to be a 
tree of shelter against oppressive or malicious prosecutions, its 
roots must be nourished with intelligence and morality. If we 
expect our juries to unravel for us the darkest transactions of 
life, they must needs bring education and independence to the 
task. The only means of securing better qualified judges of 
facts are the raising of the pecuniary qualification, and, as a 
consequence, the social status of the jury lists. 

There is yet another element of uncertainty in the decisions 
of an English jury. Their verdict is required to be unanimous. 
On one side, it may be urged, that the experience of every 
board, committee and council shows that unanimity is rarely 
attainable. The chances are that in every assembly of twelve 
persons the idiosyncracies of one or two will carry them out of 
the true line of sight. This was known to and foreseen by our 
forefathers. They thought that the appearance of unanimity 
was indispensable, and they took measures to compel it. 


. eps 3 confined together, and subjected to a mode of treatment 
under which, unless in time relieved, they would at the end of a more 
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or less protracted torture be sure to perish ; with power to relieve 
themselves from it by declaring, each of them, the fact of his entertain- 
ing a certain persuasion (the persuasion expressed by their common 
verdict) whether really entertained by him or not ; in this way it 
was that a joint determination, called a verdict, was on every 
occasion extorted from the whole twelve.’* 


A fuller account is given by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, . 
who says :t— 


‘Our ancestors insisted on unanimity, as the very essence of the 
verdict, but they were unscrupulous as to the means by which they 
obtained it ; whether the minority gave way to the majority, or the 
reverse, appears to have been a matter of indifference. It was a 
struggle between the strong and the weak, the able-bodied and the 
infirm, which could best sustain hunger and thirst, and all the misery 
incidental to it. It was said it was even competent to judges, and 
the duty of judges, to take a jury that could not agree about with 
them in carts to the confines of the county where the trial was held, 
or even beyond.’ 


After some other observations, he proceeds thus :— 


‘We do not desire that unanimity should be the result of anything 
but unanimity of conviction. I hold it to be of the essence of a 
juryman’s duty, if he has a firm and deeply-rooted conviction, either 
in the affirmative or in the negative, of the issue he has to try, that 
he is not to give up that conviction, although the majority may be 
against him, from any desire to purchase his freedom from confine- 
ment or the other inconveniences that jurors are subject to. That 
being so, when a reasonable time has elapsed, and the judge is 
perfectly convinced that the unanimity of the jury can only be 
obtained through the sacrifice of conscientious convictions, why is he 
to subject them to torture and the misery of being shut up without 
food, drink, or fire, in order that the minority may give way (or the 
majority, possibly—who can tell?), and so purchase ease by the 
sacrifice of conscience ?’ 


In that case, the Court of Queen’s Bench held that Mr. Baron 
Channell acted rightly in allowing a jury sworn in a case 
of murder to separate without giving a verdict, after a vain 
endeavour, of four hours’ duration, to arrive at a unanimous 
decision. It is now a rule of law, that a judge presiding at any 
criminal trial may, in the exercise of his discretion, after the 
jury have remained in deliberation a full and sufficient time, 
discharge them, if there is no reasonable expectation of their 
coming to a unanimous decision. Coercion, therefore, is practi- 

* Burton’s ‘ Bentham,’ p. 151. 
+ BR. v. Winsor. Cox’s ‘Crim. Law Cases,’ vol. x. p. 311. 
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cally abolished, and the public must expect, if they continue to 
demand unanimity, to see many juries discharged without any 
verdict whatever. Such was the case in the first trial of Madame 
Rachel, when one of the jurors stood out against eleven, and the 
prosecution accordingly for that time broke down.* 

‘In favour of unanimity, it may be fairly and strongly urged, 
that the knowledge of the fact that the jury were not all of one 
mind would weaken the moral effect of a verdict, and that, 
truth being the object, a strong probability exists that it is fully 
attained when twelve men agree in expressing their belief of 
it. Under the unanimous system, there must be many com- 
promises, and many we trials. There are hundreds 
of murderers and criminals, of all shades, walking at liberty with 
head erect, who would now have been in ‘servitude’ to the 
Stato if the conviction of a majority had been legal. But the 
merciful genius of English law deliberately prefers the acquittal 
of any number of guilty persons to the conviction of one who 
is falsely accused. The rule of unanimity is one of the guarantees 
against deplorable errors. There are melancholy instances of 
mistaken verdicts of guilty given even by the unanimous voice 
of twelve men. But it is likely enough that there would be 
more of them, if the decisions of a majority were to prevail. 
The notion of the importance of unanimity has taken such deep 
root amongst us that a change would shock the public feeling. 
But now that coercion is practically abolished, the public must 
be prepared to be often vexed by the discharge of juries with- 
out delivering any verdict. Upon the whole, it seems reason- 
able that one of two plans should be adopted. Unanimity may 
be safely insisted upon, if the number of the jury is reduced, 
and the qualification raised. Eight or nine men of intelligence 
and education are more likely to agree than twelve more indis- 
criminately chosen. , But the decision of a majority might also 
be allowed, without danger, provided a cheap and easy appeal 
were permitted to every convicted prisoner. At present there 
is no appeal. A point of law can be reversed, but there is 
no review of facts. The time cannot be distant when every 
convict who is dissatisfied with his trial will have the privilege 
of demanding that his case shall be reviewed by a different 
judge, who shall be empowered to recommend a free pardon or 
a second trial. 

It only remains to advert briefly to the third, and lowest of 
our criminal courts—that is, the Court of Petty Sessions. This 
court is constituted by the meeting of two justices of the peace, 
for the transaction of any business over which jurisdiction is 

* Letter to the Daily Telegraph, August 29, 1868. 
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conferred. Like the greater sessions, it is a plant of home and 
colonial growth, and is exclusively cultivated by Anglo-Saxon 
communities. There is, doubtless, much to be said in favour of 
giving to every part of the country the benefit of professional 
magistrates. When the difficulty of construing complicated 
statutes is considered, as also the fuct that two local justices, per- 
fectly disinterested in the subject-matter of investigation, are 
not always to be had, and the great weight given to the bench 
by a competent knowledge of law, there can be no question that 
the public would gain by the appointment of professional chair- 
men or assessors at petty sessions. Belgium, France, and all 
the great states of Europe set us an example in this respect. 
Belgium is divided into ‘cantons de justice de paix,’ 202 in 
number, in each of which a professional ‘ juge de paix’ is to be 
found. It must, however, be admitted, that in England the 
business of petty sessions is not often difficult, and that it is 
almost invariably performed with the highest honour and 
uprightness. The court is, as we have seen, attended by a 
clerk, who is generally a good lawyer, who advises the justices 
on points of law, while they act as judges of facts. Upon the 
whole, the system works well; and it cannot be said that in 
rural districts there is any urgent need for alteration. The 
veteran and distinguished law seleensen whose work stands at the 
head of this article, has borne his testimony to the value of the 
services of the unpaid magistracy, in the following language :— 


‘The office of justice of the peace has become of late years 
one of great difficulty to execute, so as to avoid giving cause of 
animadversion. For myself, I am more inclined to admire the 
courage and self-reliance which carry magistrates, without the train- 
ing of professional education, through the difficulties and dangers 
which beset their path, than to complain of errors, which, to my 
mind, are only matters of wonder for the unfrequency with which 
they occur.’ 


We indorse this expression of opinion ; but the learned author 
might properly have added, that it is not satisfactory that in 
great cities such as Bristol, Norwich, Leicester, and Nottingham, 
the judges should have to refer continually to the clerk who sits 
below them for their legal information. ‘There can he no doubt 
that every great town and populous settlement ought to have 
its professional magistrate. A permissive bill has been passed 
already, which empowers a population of 25,000 to obtain and 
pay the services of a professional magistrate. But the time is, 
perhaps, not yet come when a general measure applicable to the 
entire country would be received with satisfaction. As the 
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alleged expense of such a plan would be often urged as an 
objection to it, it may be nak while to add, that a careful 
management of the fees of the court would almost, if not quite, 
supply the necessary funds for the stipends of the official staff. 
Some provision should also be made for the removal of cases 
from one petty sessional district to another, when reasonable 
cause can be shown. It sometimes happens that every justice 
on the bench is directly or indirectly concerned in the staple 
trade of the district. Under such circumstances, it would be 
expedient that a dispute between employer and employed should 
be transferred for hearing to the adjoining district. 

In conclusion, we would briefly recall the leading suggestions 
contained in the preceding pages. In the first place, the lan- 
guage of indictments, and every instrument whatever connected 
with the administration of criminal law, ought to be made clear 
and simple, and purged of old-fashioned technicality. The next 
suggestion was the abolition or modification of the present grand 
jury, and the appointment of a public prosecutor in every county. 

hirdly, the re-adjustment of the circuits would be desirable, 
and a third assize should be held in every part of England and 
Wales. Fourthly, the criminal judge of the county, ie. 
chairman of quarter sessions, should always be an educated 
lawyer. Fifthly, the qualification of jurors ought to be raised, 
the number reduced to eight or nine, and reasonable compen- 
sation made for their time. Lastly, all large towns and populous 
districts ought to have the advantage of a trained lawyer on the 
bench. We do not doubt that all these suggestions will, at 
some future day, be carried into effect, with more or less of 
modification. The humble hope of the author of these pages is 
to help to leaven public opinion, and to show that our method 

f pow with crime is still far short of perfection. 


Art. IV.—The Congregational Ministry and its Education. 
Culture and Faith, An Address delivered at the opening of 
Brecon College, South Wales, on 15th September, 1869. By 


Tomas Binney, Chairman of the Council of New College. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1870. 


THE opening of a noble and commodious building for the use of 
one of the Congregational colleges in the Principality is an 
event which is mr he i characteristic and typical of the life of 
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Congregationalism. Almost all the institutions which aim at 
the education of the dissenting ministry, like many of the great 
monastic foundations of Europe, have had humble beginnings, 
originated by private enterprise, personal zeal, and enthusiastic 
self-sacrifice. These have come ultimately to be sustained b 
public funds, and have taken up their abode in collegiate build- 
ings adapted to increased numbers and higher aims. 

Such has been the case with Brecon College, which originated 
in the middle of the last century, but received its collegiate 
form and constitution in 1813. The recent opening of the new 
buildings at Brecon was the occasion of the delivery, by the 
Rev. Thomas Binney, of an address of singular wisdom and 
power. There is perhaps no man living who is more admired, 
trusted, and reverenced by the Free Churches of England and 
their pastors, than is the venerable and distinguished minister 
of the Weigh House Chapel. 

We earnestly trust that this remarkable pamphlet, in which 
Mr. Binney so admirably indicates the relations of Culture and 
Faith, will obtain a wide circulation, and will be the means of 
arousing attention among Congregationalists to this highly im- 
portant subject. Mr. Binney’s analytical power has enabled him 
to array with singular lucidity the opinions of those who, from 
different points of view, have underrated the advantages of an 
educated ministry. He has handled their arguments with 
masterly ability, and has brought the authority of Scripture and 
the verdict of common sense to bear upon the whole question. 
He has exhibited the claims of collegiate institutions upon the 
sympathies of the Church, and has not failed to indicate the 
special force of those claims upon Free Churches. To our minds 
this is one of the questions of most imperious and pressing 
urgency. It is clear that at the present moment there are not the 
means for educating more than two-thirds of the ministers 
annually demanded, by the increasing numbers of these churches, 
combined with the changes caused by the inroads of death. It 
is equally certain that the general advance of education makes 
the demand for ministers of approved character and higher 
culture more stringent than ever. 

When Congregationalists look beyond the limits of their own 
organizations they are met by theories of the ministry which are 
of a fundamentally different character. Some of these theories 
are urged with vehemence as matters of faith, and are even 
consociated with the doctrines of redemption and grace to such 
an extent that the simplicity of Congregationalism hardly 
obtains a hearing. From the great debate in the Council 
of the Vatican, down to the last squabble in the Court of 
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Arches, the prime question at issue has been, Who and what is 
a minister of Jesus Christ? At the risk of exhibiting a theory 
often regarded as bald and unattractive, we proceed to consider 
some of the first principles which underlie the existence of any 
ministry among those who neither ask nor wish to be included 
in the historic society or organization which arrogates to itself 
the title of the ‘ Holy Catholic Church.’ 

The origin of priesthoods is not easy to determine. They 
are probably contemporaneous with the earliest division of 
labour. Man’s consciousness of relation with unseen powers, the 
subtle energy of his imagination, his restless yearning to forecast 
the future, and stand well with the resistless forces around him, 
have furnished the material out of which religious observances 
have shaped themselves. We will not here discuss at what 
precise epoch in the development of nature-worship a tribe of 
fetishists segregated a man or a class of men to the special 
function of treating the object of their veneration or fear with 
mj a ceremonial ; nor will we stop to inquire what were 
the various processes which augmented these functions, and 
originated a formidable and often perilous esprit de corps. Man, 
as a religious being, eagerly seizes on the help which confident 
pretension is always offering to his instinctive mysticism. Men 
are mutually dependent, and resent by natural instinct all mere 
isolation ; but they delight to roll on the shoulders of others the 
burdens that of right belong to their own. Every man makes 
other men work, think, and suffer for him, and in his turn is 
anxious to do or bear for his fellow-man something else which 
said fellow-man is unable or unwilling to do for himself. Thus 
the same tendency which has rendered the occupations of even 
the most homogeneous tribes of men very dissimilar, and whatever 
made it advantageous for the most uncultivated races to divide 
their duties among themselves have called into existence orders 
and castes of men who were believed competent to propitiate 
the Deity, to preserve the traditions of the tribe, and to produce 
some unanimity of ethical and transcendental convictions. 

It is enough that we can broadly discriminate two funda- 
mentally different principles which have been more or less 
operative throughout the world, in the selection and consecra- 
tion of the sacerdotal class. 

The first and most potent of these principles may be termed 
the hereditary one. It prevailed in Egypt, India, and Palestine, 
and was not confined to the religious order of things. It was 
found convenient, or thought wise, or believed to be right, that 
not only the craft of the priest, but that of the king and the 
warrior, and the functions of the farmer, the physician, the 
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lapidary, and the swineherd, should all descend from father to son; 
that every trade and profession should be an hereditary guild. 
Thus in India we still have the Brahminical and other castes. 
In the history of the holy people, one tribe and one particular 
family of that tribe were endowed by God with sacred functions, 
on which it was profanation and treason for men of other tribes to 
intrude. In the western world the hereditary principle, though 
rather at a discount, is still actively at work in the domain of 
legislation and kingcraft. The celibacy of the clergy struck a 
fatal blow at the admission of the hereditary theory of osiaetiian 
into the priesthood ; and it cannot be denied that the strange 
and significant phenomenon of oriental Buddhism was a protest 
against the principle of moral and religious caste. Before the 
Christian Church emancipated itself from the Levitical theory 
of the priesthood, Sakya-Muni had broken the fetters of Brah- 
minical superstition, and admitted both men and women of all 
castes to the highest religious and sacerdotal rank. The moral 
and intellectual training necessary for this rank, the ceremonial 
initiation into the mysteries and dignities of the Buddhist com- 
munity, irrespective of race or blood, inaugurated a revolution 
in the East, the ultimate consequences of which cannot even 
now be predicted. 

On different grounds, and from an independent impulse, 
Christendom has fully recognised this great principle. The 
moral and the intellectual element, a spiritual fitness and capacity, 
the ‘calling’ of nature and providence are now allowed in all 
sections of the Christian Church to be the indispensable, if not 
the only passport to the Christian ministry. This may be 
admitted even though the present regulations of the Anglican 
Church have, by the unchristian laws of patronage and 
advowson, kept some rich livings in the same family for many 
generations. 

The principle of moral fitness has, however, assumed very 
different forms. It has broken with the past, in repudiating the 
true hierarchical descent from father to son, but it has jealously 
guarded the door of admission to the ranks of the priesthood, 
by creating a close corporation, and claiming for an organization 
of picked men the prodigious prestige of a divine and super- 
natural authority. The priesthood has been constituted not by 
blood, but by sacramental initiation; and this system of 
selection and consecration to the work of the Christian priest- 
hood has been intensified by the supposition that the means 
thus adopted transcend the laws of nature and humanity, and 
are on the line and within the sphere of the supernatural. A 
mysterious prerogative is claimed, to confer upon the ordinary 
NO. CHIT. G 
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man by sacramental, i.e., by a hyper-physical process, the power | 


of working the most stupendous miracles. The tremendous 
mysteries of the sacramental ceremonial, the investiture with 


. power to remit and retain sin, and to hand on to the next genera- 


tion the same supernatural wisdom and powers, have never once in 
the entire history of the Christian Church had the minutest frac- 
tion of rational proof or evidence of their occurrence. Of course 
we do not ignore the supposed exegesis of the words of our Blessed 
Lord, at the institution of the Supper. But even if we were to 
grant that in some ineffable fashion the bread of the last supper 
was in any way transubstantiated or transmuted into the body of 
the Lord, there is not the smallest proof that this change has 
ever occurred again. It would be difficult to imagine any kind 
of proof that could produce conviction of such a stupendous 
paradox, without suspending all that we understand by rational 
process. Nevertheless, the claim is made, and by millions 
admitted to be an indefeasible one. Those who hold the keys 
of this order are, moreover, those alone who can admit to the 
ranks of this so-called priesthood. An aureole of celestial light 
appears to some eyes to crown every recipient of these transcen- 
dental and undemonstrable powers, which consist, after all, simply 
and purely in their continued and obstinate reassertion. It a bod 
of men were to make the solemn asseveration that they were all 
the same 1nDIviDUAL, and if they laughed to scorn the sceptical 
remark that they were of all sizes, shapes, and colours, that they 
spake different languages, and that their birth and parentage 
could all be determined by ordinary methods ; if they asserted 
that the vulgar evidence of the senses on such a transcendent 
mystery could go for nothing, that they, ‘being many, were 
one,’ identical in every respect; and if they were to give nothing, 
positively nothing, in proof of such a statement, but the mis- 
interpretation of one or two passages in St. Paul’s epistles and 
our Lord’s discourses, they would not make anything approxi- 
mating the demand on human credulity which the successional, 
sacramental theory of the priesthood involves. 

Coupled with the sacramental theory of initiation into an 
order of men thus supernaturally endowed to perform miracles, 
which make no appeal to the senses, and which cannot be made 
a matter of thought, is another theory which has lent to it the 
most powerful adventitious support. Christian nations have re- 
ceived their national organization and their highest standards-of 
excellence from the teachers of religion, and from believers, in 
these divinely constituted orders; and the priest, by Divine 
right, has had moreover conferred upon him the position of the 
civil magistrate and legislator, and has been regarded as the 
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by the State for making these claims, and guarding these pre- 
rogatives. He has, therefore, many sublunary reasons for 
augmenting his prestige, and maintaining his position as a 
priest and guide of his fellow-men. The State comes to a man, 
and says, ‘I will give you this glebe and this territorial juris- 
‘ diction, this high social position, or this episcopal palace and 
‘mitre and seat in the House of Lords; see to it that your 
‘ religious organization makes your transcendental claim equal 
‘to your political one.’ Thus the ‘ younger son,’ who has the 
reversion of a good living, obtains the supernatural power from 
the bishop; and the able schoolmaster obtains the crozier and 
the mitre and the holy consecration, from those who hold the 
keys of his spiritual position, and so the two powers, even in 
these days of transition and agitation of first principles, co- 
operate to create an order of men whom we are called upon to 
suppose are morally competent to discharge these functions. 
The union of the secular and spiritual power has prevailed in 
many religions and forms of faith. The priestly prince, who 
combined in his own person the mighty titles of ‘ King of 
Righteousness ’ and ‘ King of Peace,’ is a sublime figure in the 
earliest fragment of authentic history. ‘It is testified that he 
liveth.’ His priesthood was a living type of one who would 
ultimately combine in His own wondrous person all the glory of 
the king, with all the functions of the priest. The oriental theo- 
cracies, the religious reverence due to the Pharaohs of Egypt, 
to Persian kings, to the pontificium of the Roman Augustus, 
to the Czar of the Russias, the Emperors of China, and the 
Dalai-Lamas of Thibet, have proclaimed the need which the 
religious element of these nations felt for the secular arm to 
enforce uniformity of sentiment to augment the splendour and 
uphold the form of worship and discipline. The regnant 
bishops, the temporal power of the Papacy, the ecclesiastical 
headship claimed by secular sovereigns, and the vehement 
efforts made in modern times to preserve, sustain, and regu- 
late the religious element of constitutional monarchies, by Acts 
of Parliament, show how close the relation has been between 
the civil and the religious powers. The severance of the powers 
is now advancing with resistless force, because the time has 
come when Government must be the expression of the national 
will, and therefore of the divergencies of religious sentiment. 
Unless the free thought of men flows into one channel, or unless 
secular power learns how to enforce unanimity, the days of 
crowned ecclesiastics and ‘sacred majesties’ are numbered. 
We do not deny that the union between the two powers, for the 
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ag of Government, has had a transitory purpose to serve. 
here have perhaps been times when it cannot be spoken of as 
unmixed evil, though a great mistake. The influence of Con- 
stantine upon the fortunes of Christianity did far more harm 
than good. It gave, indeed, the transient splendours of a court 
to an otherwise despised community. It rendered fashionable and 
attractive that which erewhile had been the passport to martyr- 
dom, but it laid the foundation of religious persecution, and per- 
petuated a conventional form of dogmatic faith. Still through 
many generations the progress of the faith was accelerated by 
the removal of some obstacles to its progress, and by the repres- 
sion of its bitterest foes. The interpenctration of Imperial legis- 
lation with some of the principles and standards of the gospel, 
and the honours lavished on the great leaders of religious 
thought by their new social dignity and great national and 
imperial position, gave them power in their turn to arrest the 
process of dissolution which shortly afterwards overtook the 
colossal fabric of the Roman empire. 

The substantial power acquired by the Bishops of Rome, and 
Cologne, and Canterbury, and wielded by some of the mitred 
abbots of the middle ages, did something to refine the lawless 
passions and terrible forces which were often in rude conflict 
with society. Still the union of the powers has left a legacy of 
terrible unrest, to counterbalance any of its advantages, and as 
this unauthorized union percolates through society it is answer- 
able for the coercion of conscience, for the social inequalities, 
for the cruel persecutions, exclusions, heartburnings, and insin- 
cerities which have disgraced our common Christianity. 

The Oriental, Hellenic, and Hebraic priesthoods do not, by 
any combination of functions, present a full idea of the Christian 
ministry, even if we regard that ministry from a Roman or from 
a successional point of view. Another and very potent element 
has prevailed through the entire sphere, which, though often 
coincident with the sacerdotal element, has more frequently been 
in direct conflict with it. Propnerism has played as great a 
part as priestism in the religious development of the world. A 
priest has often become a prophet, a prophet has often sustained 
the claims of the priesthood ; but the functions of the one are 
wonderfully different in origin, in significance, and development 
from those of the other. The priest has a defined position, rank, 
and function. The duties he has to discharge, the mode in 
which he is to discharge them, are all marked out for him by 
authority. He is backed by precedent, and bound hand and 
foot by rubric. The divine and supernatural authority by which 
he acts is far back in the history of the past. Every priest 
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represents ideas and ritual which are sanctioned by the authority 
of great names, or defended by the institutions of great nations. 
The prophet, on the other hand, comes to his fellow-men with 
a message fresh from the throne and heart of God. The highest 
reason he alleges is, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ He is independent 
of authority, and can afford to despise precedent. He may, by 
the force of his character, the clearness of his insight, the super- 
natural energy of his utterance, originate precedents for other 
generations, but he it is that smites the rock, and gives the law, 
and sees the working of great principles, and foresees the career 
of the kingdom of God and of the sins of men. The priest may 
take man’s prayer, and express man’s need, according to well- 
known rule and due prescription, before the very throne of God. 
The prophet brings the thought and purpose of the most high 
God into the cognizance of man. The priest represents man to 
God, the prophet represents God to man. 

It is easy to see the two great elements at work in Hellenism 
and Orientalism, as well as in Hebraic institutions. All 
reformations, and revivals, and renewals of national life have 
been due to the presumed revelations of truth thus commu- 
nicated. These revivals may have been due to the protests of 
unsophisticated conscience against triumphant evil, even when 
it was enshrined in sacred orders; to the strength of reason 
grappling with problems which custom has allowed to remain 
unsolved ; or to a brave or great heart, burning with indig- 
nation against hypocrisy; they may have been due to the 
force of an overmasteuing love of man, which has surmounted 
the barriers of caste and class, and gone forth to embrace the 
world; or to the special and Divine communications of the 
Holy Spirit of God, which, when they have taken their place 
in a human heart, and been clothed in human words, have 
had a binding force upon the conscience. In our opinion, the 
ministry of the Christian church, in the first instance, was a 
prophetical order contending with a priestly one. That which 
the sons of the prophets had done in the ancient time, the 
apostles and evangelists accomplished under the power of the 
Holy Ghost. The prophets called the attention of the holy 
people to the fact that they were a ‘nation of priests,’ that 
‘holiness to the Lord’ was to be written, not only on the vessels 
of the sanctuary, but on the bells of the horses. The prophets 
came in the might of strong convictions, and steady vision of 
the grand realities of the kingdom of God, and they repudiated 
all mere ceremonialism that was not based on heartfelt obedience 
to the will of God. They had new truth to communicate, and 
new duties to urge; with far-sighted comprehension of the 
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fortunes of Israel, they urged principles which involved national 
reconstruction, self-sacrificing effort, and radical revolution. The 

rophetic spirit and the prophetic order were often in obvious 
ea with the hidden and eternal essence of the national 
law and ceremonial, but at times they appeared to counsel that 
which would infallibly lead to the overthrow of both. After 
the restoration of national life in Palestine, and the development 
of the Pharisaic, Essenic, and Sadducean tendencies in the body 
politic, and in the religious community, there was a long and 
dreary cessation of prophetic energy, till John the Baptist took 
up the smouldering torch, and once more revived the remi- 
niscences of Elijah, Isaiah, and Malachi. Standing aloof from 
the customary ceremonial, this priest of the course of Abijah 
had something more than a ‘course’ of sacrifices and ablutions, 
of incense offerings and liturgical ceremonial to ‘fulfil.’ The 
son of Zacharias, combining in himself the rank of a priest, the 
vows of a Nazarite, the cultus of an Essene, and the supernatural 
illumination of a prophet, startled the petty princes of Palestine, 
and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judea, with his moral 
earnestness. He was ‘more than a prophet,’ and he was more 
than a priest, and he not only prepared the way of the Lord, 
but he typified one portion at least of the work which the 
disciples of the Master were called upon to fulfil. But the new 
dispensation was the manifestation of the Holy Ghost. The 
knowledge of Christ possessed by the Apostles, took the place 
of the knowledge of the old law. The ‘company of priests’ that 
became obedient unto the faith found that a new priesthood, 
exulting in access to God and intimate and divine communion 
with Him, was rapidly superseding their ceremonial restrictions. 
The service of Christ became as sacred as the temple service. Their 
functions were all superseded, because all could discharge them. 
The sacrifices they had been offering were bloody and revolting, 
the smoke of their incense was a feeble emblem of what was 
now a more sublime reality. The circumcision, which it had 
been their distinction to preserve, was seen to give place, under 
their very eyes, to a simpler initiation into a nobler fellowship. 
Even ‘sinners of the Gentiles’ might dispense with it, and 
press with them and even before them, not into the outer court 
of the temple only, but into the holy place. The veil of death was 
now tremulous and luminous with the light within the veil. The 
priestly party made many a fight to maintain the reality and 
perpetuity of their restrictions, but it was a hopeless battle ; a new 
community of sanctified believers, gathered from every nation 
under heaven, arose, who were ‘a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people.” The men who occupied in relation to this new and 
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sublimer fellowship the kind of place which they had done to 
the older covenant, resembled the prophetic rather than the 
priestly order. They were called of God, they were trusted by 
each other, they had simple duties to discharge, and a great 
message to amen They were all priestly men in the highest 
sense, and they were all prophetic men in the lower sense. They 
were all fired with a mighty hope, and an irresistible conviction. 
Their work was to preach, and teach, and baptize in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. There is no indication that they ever 
arrogated to themselves the name or office of a representative 

riesthood. There is no proof that in the great festival of 

hristian love and commemoration, they considered that any 
“staged order of men was needed to legitimize the rite or 

allow the ceremonial by their presence or their ministry. 
‘Decency-and order’ seem to have been the rule of adminis- 
tration. The words iepeds, tepareia, tepwavvn, which had been 
adopted to denote the persons and the functions of the Levitical 
priesthood, were never applied by the Apostles to the teachers, 
pastors, bishops, deacons, elders, evangelists, angels of the 
churches. The prophetical idea and office, the terms zpoirns, 
mpopntevew, mpopnteta, were often so applied, and the reason is 
obvious ; the early history of the Church was a protest against 
the exclusiveness involved in the one, a witness for the free 
spirit which was necessary to the energy of the other. 

However, it cannot be denied that the priestly spirit did 
invade the new community, that though an hereditary rank 
was impossible, and the divine and providential order of blood 
was obviously rendered incongruous, the sacramental and succes- 
sional idea slowly crept in, and created a hierarchy within the 
bosom of the Church. However high the prophetic afflatus, the 
existing ministry were anxious to render it legitimate by the 
imposition of their hands, and the Christian hierarchy was 
formed, not on the model of the Jewish synagogue, but of the 
imperial centralization. It is not necessary for us here to review 
this subject in detail. The point we wish to signalize is this, that 
throughout the history of the hierarchy, and the development 
of the successional idea, the prophetic office and function have 
been the salt which has preserved the Church from putrescence 
and dissolution. At no period has God left Himself without 
witness. He has called men into the secret place of His own 
love and given them His thoughts, and bade them speak and 
teach. They have feared neither the power of the imperial 
magnate, nor the curse of the persecuting prelate. Whether 
the holy chrism has or has not separated them from their 
brethren, they have witnessed to the power of the truth, to the 
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presence of the Holy Ghost. Some of them have been cast out 
of the Church as evil and heretic, but they were none the less 
prophetic voices to the Church, warning her of danger, and often 
keeping before her view her glorious destiny. The message for 
which some have died has nevertheless been heard, and ulti- 
mately accepted by the so-called Catholic Church. Some of these 
men were passionate defenders of the hierarchy, but they had, 
as in the case of Augustine, Anselm, and Bernard, a prophetic 
function, infinitely more precious than their sacramental and 
sacerdotal order. Even the liturgies and holy hymns which 
echo down the ages have lifted their nameless singers to the 
loftiest place in the true ministry of the church of God. Mystics, 
‘ reformers before the reformation,’ priests, and kings, unknown 
maidens, and eager warriors, monks and schoolmen, ‘ friends of 
the light,’ Publicani, Lollards and Albigenses, Paulicians and 
Vaudois, have each from outside of the hierarchical and priestly 
order, or, at all events, in absolute and entire independence of 
it, been lights in the world. In our opinion, all that is most 
precious, most venerable, most loveable, among the things that 
have been nourished into life under the system of sacramental 
orders, all in its literature, in its ceremonial, in its life, that 
commands the homage of mankind, all its most heroic men, all 
its sublimest self-sacrifice, its noblest enterprise, its grandest 
victories, have been the offspring, not of the hierarchy, but of 
the free and prophetic spirit which has chafed at the unnatural 
and pernicious bonds within which sacerdotalism would have 
confined it, and has often burst the old skins into which its 
pungent mighty energies have at times been poured. 

In transferring our attention from the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to the Anglican priesthood, we do not here enter upon 
the question of the validity of the orders which Anglican 
bishops are able to impart, nor into the quarrel between Rome 
and Canterbury on this theme. Continuity or noncontinuity is a 
matter to us, in this high region, of infinitesimal value. It is, 
perhaps, difficult for us to put ourselves into a position in which 
we can candidly and impartially investigate the counter-argu- 
ments by which what seems to us perfectly valueless is so hotly 
debated. We do, however, freely recognise this as indisputable, 
that the prophetical force, the God-given energies, the personal 
holiness, the power to generalize, to expound, to teach, possessed 
by a great Anglican divines, gave to them and to the Church 
they adorned and defended, its greatest strength. But these 
same powers, these high functions, have been equally possessed 
by those among them who esteemed as lightly as we do their 
apostolical succession, or their sacred hierarchy; and what is 
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more to our purpose, and more noticeable still, the noblest 
Christian teachers of this England of ours have been obviously 
outside of the entire system. The theology of Baxter, Bates, 
and Owen would have had in it no more power or authority 
than it now possesses and still exercises, if the Act of Uni- 
formity had never silenced them. John Bunyan had a pro- 
phetical power which no anointed prelate has surpassed ; and 
it seems to us beyond question that the mighty change which 
has come over the religious life of England during the last 
century has been due quite as much to the intensity of convic- 
tion produced by the prophetic, divinely-taught ministry of the 
free Spirit, as by those whose right and ‘liberty of prophesying’ 
have been conferred by orthodox bishops, and regulated by the 
lines of the ‘ true succession.’ 

Congregational Nonconformists do, without doubt, repudiate 
the ‘succession’ as a ‘note’ or test of the Christian ministry. 
They dispense with the hierarchical priestly order, whether it 
be originated by hereditary or sacramental descent; and they 
have, moreover, voluntarily relinquished all the advantages 
which may belong to the possession of a dignity which renders 
the minister of the gospel a national officer, and which makes 
the humblest curate feel that he is a part of an institution, the 
leaders of which stand near the throne, and legislate for all the 
people of England. Many existing Nonconformists, perhaps 
a majority of them, have been born subject to these disadvan- 
tages, and are the heirs of religiously-kept traditions which 
confer a factitious importance on the privation. They are the 
offspring of opinions and tendencies in politics and ecclesi- 
asticism, for which they can no more be held responsible than 
the bulk of Catholics (Roman and Anglican) are so held for their 
ideas of the priesthood of the Christian ministry. It is well that 
there should be some hereditary predispositions towards certain 
opinions on matters where sufficient evidence or irrefragable 
proofs are not forthcoming. If all doctrinal beliefs, and all 
ecclesiastical government, and all metaphysical results were to 
be actually formulated by each individual for himself, the flux 
and reflux of feeling, passion, and argument would be incessant, 
and would lead to utter Pyrrhonism in philosophy, and to com- 
plete anarchy in social and political life. It will always be the 
case that some men do the thinking, and the managing, and the 
criticism, and the attack and defence for their brethren, and 
‘the people love to have it so.’ It is no greater charge against 
Methodists or Baptists that they have followed the faith and 

reserve the associations of their fathers, than it is against 
Papists or Anglicans that they have done the same. If there is 
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any moral difference between the cases, it is rather in favour of 
those who abide in the communion of a despised and diminutive 
sect, than of those who simply move in the broad and rapid 
stream of the majority and are influenced by the sympathies of 
the multitude, which, fortunately for them, are not simply 
hereditary, but apparently national and patriotic. 

However, it must be admitted that, at the present day, a great 
proportion of nonconformist ministers and laymen in England 

ave deliberately, consciously, personally, on the ground of strong, 
and to them adequate reasons, affirmed their nonconformity, 
notwithstanding the obvious disadvantages of various kinds 
from which they suffer in so doing. A considerable number 
have, moreover, under the strongest temptations to the contrary 
course, repudiated the priestly, successional, and national orders 
in the Christian ministry, and have endeavoured to strike out for 
themselves a more excellent way. 

Let us venture to lay down, in spite of these repudiations and 
negations, and notwithstanding the meagreness and bareness of 
the platform on which the nonconformist ministry is supposed 
to stand, the positive side of their theory, to show the real nature 
of the ministry of the gospel as they understand it, and from the 
enumeration of such elements to indicate what is needed and 
imperatively demanded in the way of preparation, education, 
and qualification for so great a work. 


I. It may seem paradoxical and inconsistent if we assert, first 
of all, that the Christian ministry is, in our opinion, a priesthood. 


While we repudiate, on the ground of apostolic precedent and of . 


primitive tradition, the title of priest, and the idea of an order 
of men answering to that of the Levitical priesthood, we call 
attention to the principle on which such rejection is based. It 
is, that all God’s people are priests, and are bound to offer u 

living sacrifice to the living God. ‘To him that overcomet 

‘ shall be given to eat of the hidden manna.’ Every Christian 
believer is admitted to the holiest of all by the blood of Jesus. 
The Christian minister is undoubtedly one of a royal priest- 
hood, called to offer up lifelong and spiritual sacrifice, accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ. However, nothing could 
exceed the folly and irreverence of building upon these high 
privileges of every regenerated man, and then of being indif- 
ferent to the solemn, awful responsibility involved in them. The 
minister of the word of God is bound by holy vow to realize 
his personal admission to the Christian priesthood. Should 
any other disciple of Christ be excused, if he forget the 
significance of this great name, surely the Christian teacher is 
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peculiarly pledged to fulfil in his own person the true and 
genuine functions of the New Testament priesthood. Who- 
ever else may dare to slight the demand of Christ for an 
unconditional surrender of the life of the saved man to the 
will of God, and to the claims of the kingdom of God, he 
cannot. ‘To him apply especially, by reason of his explicit 
profession of faith, the most solemn and awful words of Jesus, 
‘He that loveth father or mother more than me, he that 
‘loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me.’ 
The men who would preach to others of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come, must hear the voice of the Lord 
ever reiterating the solemn charge, ‘ Yield yourselves to God ;’ 
‘Ye are bought with a price, ye are not your own, therefore 
‘ glorify God in your body and spirit, which are His.’ All the 
acts of such men should be a priestly service and sacrifice, a holy 
dedication, a Divine offering. Prayer should be the very air 
they breathe. In the fervour of their strong affection they 
should ‘ forget to eat their bread,’ thus ‘ fasting in secret’ unto 
their Father in heaven. They should be often ‘ within the veil,’ 
where their ‘life is hid with Christ in God.” They should 
be ‘ holy because God is holy.’ Clothed in priestly garments of 
praise and thanksgiving, they should ‘ make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord.’ The blast of their trumpet should proclaim the 
jubilee of the world, while the music of their lives, and the out- 
spoken words of challenge to the powers of darkness, should 
bring down the fortresses of evil. It is their duty to be instant 
in season and out of season, to be faithful unto death in guarding 
the true temple, in uttering the faith of Christ, in offering the 
sacrifice of praise. 

Holiness of life and consecration of heart, the entire conse- 
cration of all word and thought, are the prime conditions of a 
ministry that is content to forego all rank, or claim to do or 
be that which is denied to other Christians. If these cannot be 
secured, the sooner our ministry perishes and our organizations fail 
the better. If self-seeking take the place of self-denial ; if self- 
pleasing eat the heart out of self-consecration ; if talent, power, 
prospects of honour in this world—yea, life itself—be not laid 
cheerfully on the altar of God; if our ministers seek station, 
reputation, honours, wealth, in place of humble service whereso- 
ever the Head of the Church may give them work to do—then 
we shall have lost all claim to any respect for our Church prin- 
ciples, and having sown the wind, may expect to reap the whirl- 
wind of confusion. 

As the selection of the ministers of the Church rests, among 
all Congregationalists and Presbyterians, primarily with the 
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company of faithful people, the practical conclusion from this is, 
that their first great aim must be the choice of men who are 
truly priests unto God; whose inner life is known from its fruits, 
The moment any Church prefers intellectual gifts to truth and 
holiness, elects to its ministry men of merely popular and sensa- 
tional address, who can only fill chapels or tickle the ears of 
the indifferent, but who have no genuine moral character or 
spiritual power, its doom is sealed, its moral tone has gone down 
to the level of the world against whose follies it professes to bear 
witness, and for which it is a divinely-appointed intercessor. 
Some means must be taken to determine approximately this 
prime characteristic of the Christian minister, the circumstance, 
in other words, that he is a Christian man in the truest and 
divinest sense ; that he is sanctified by God’s Spirit, called into 
- fellowship with His Son. We believe that this delicate and 
difficult judgment may be safely left with the Church itself. The 
voice of the community is a nearer approach to the voice of 
Christ than the decision of either a patron, an examining chap- 
lain, a court of trustees, churchwardens, or deacons. We are 
content, in the vast majority of cases, to trust the instinct of a 
Church to affirm or challenge, almost unconsciously to itself and 
to the individuals composing it, this fundamental element of 
the true minister, viz..—that he is a priest unto God, that he 
has ‘somewhat to offer,’ and that he has, in fact, offered up him- 
self. Grave difficulties arise in these days of rapid and feverish 
change; and a Church may reasonably seek help, in making 
such decisions, from those who are most likely to know the ante- 
cedents and judge of the actual character of the candidates for 
ministerial charge. 


II. The Christian Ministry is a prophethood, and the minister 
has a prophetical office to fulfil. This office is one which can be 
conferred by no human hands. No holy anointing, no formal 
consecration, no national recognition, no denominational emi- 
nence, neither wealth, nor learning, nor social influence, nor 
great abilities, nor the power to thrill men’s blood by eloquence, 
or convince the gainsayers by logic, will constitute or ordain a 
man to be a prophet of the Lord. 

The call of God to the work of the prophet has been in marked 
independence of any kind of functional dignity or influence he 
may have possessed. He may have given the call to the priestly 
Samuel and to the priestly Ezekiel, but the herdsman of Tekoah 
had an equally solemn message to utter. Elijah and Elisha, 
Hosea and Malachi, to say nothing of Deborah and David, and 
Asaph and Haggai, were called to be prophets of the Lord. On 
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women, on slaves, on gentiles, on heathen beyond the covenant 
people, fell the Divine afflatus. The Spirit came down upon 
a whole multitude of the disciples, and they prophesied. Moses 
anticipated the time when all the Lord’s people should be 
prophets ; and Balaam uttered, from a heart in wicked unrest, 
the most pregnant blessing on the children of God. Joel 
declared that old men and servants and maidens should be 
raised above the ordinary range of human faculties, should see 
visions, dream dreams, witness for God, and prevail upon man- 
kind to call upon the name of the Lord. The prophetic gift has 
never ceased from the Church; and though the great ecclesiastic 
has often been called of God to speak and prophesy, the uncon- 
secrated and the outcast, the weak and the ignorant, have as often 
been summoned by God to overcome the world for Him. The 
notable miracles wrought by the utterly despised and perse- 
cuted, by tke unsacerdotal and untolerated sectary, have been 
s0 conspicuous and transcendent, that sacerdotalism is com- 
ig not unfrequently, to modify its theories and rearrange its 
ans. 

. Now we are far from saying that a man who is beyond the 
pale of the ‘ Churches’ or the ‘ orders’ is, ipso facto, more open 
to the heavenly call than one whois within both, but we are con- 
vinced that unless the Christian minister has the obvious call of 
the prophet, to speak as from the heart and with the authority 
of God, he might as well hold his peace. If he have the moral 
courage, the spiritual insight, the penetration into the mysteries 
of God’s providence, the spiritual understanding of the meaning 
of God’s word, the predictive sense, the strong strange commerce 
with the unseen and the eternal, the baptism and unction of the 
Holy Ghost, then he is a minister of God, he does open the 
kingdom of heaven, he binds and looses, he forgives and remits 
sin; heaven and earth will pass away, but these words of his 
will not pass away. 

Unless the Church is roused and taught and guided by 
divinely-sent men, however perfect their apostolical succession, 
or unbroken their liennechieell genealogy, it has no true ministry 
at all. It is impossible for us to over-estimate the importance 
of our having in the Church and out of it, in the so-called 
ministry and beyond it, in the old organizations and in the 
new organizations, and outside all Churches and organizations, 

rophetic men, who are full of the Holy Ghost and of faith ; 
hetic men who cannot but speak the things they have seen 

and heard; prophetic men upon whom have fallen horrors of 
great darkness, burdens of the Lord, songs from out the crystal 
spheres, words of fire and force; prophetic men, who, however 
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awkward they may seem to constituted authorities and respect- 
able cliques, and even to valuable organizations and great deno- 
minations, say, ‘ Woe is unto us if we preach not the gospel.’ 

The Nonconformist churches profess at least to open the door, to 

repare the way for, and to listen to the message of prophetic men. 
Their theory is that every minister has some claim at least to 
this heavenly call. He may be very humble, but he may yet be 
filled with the Holy Ghost. It is most instructive to remember 
that the majority of the twelve Apostles were utterly undis- 
tinguished men, unnoticeable workers, of whom scarcely one 
reliable trace can be found in literature or tradition. The extra- 
Apostolic Paul; Luke, the beloved physician; the protomartyr 
Stephen, who was chosen only to serve tables ; Epaphroditus, the 
companion and fellow-soldier of the great Apostle; the author 
of the second Gospel, and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, have all left far more impression upon the Church, 
so far as we can trace it, than either Bartholomew or Thaddeus, 
Matthias or Philip, to say nothing of others. The gifts and 
calling of God are beyond the lines we draw; the floods of 
living water will not keep within the channels we dig for 
them. It is well then that the ministry of the word, that 
the shepherding of souls, that the direction of the flock of 
God, should, so far as we can judge, be in the hands of 
those whom God hath called. The ordination service of the 
Church of England asks each aspirant to the priesthood 
whether he is convinced of such a call. The ordination ser- 
vice of all the Free Churches demands even more explicit 
confession of the same fact, and also some exposition of the 
grounds on which such confession rests. No service, no cere- 
monial, gives the power. Stephen was full of the Holy Ghost 
before the Apostles laid their handson him. Paul and Barnabas 
were called, and anointed by the Holy Ghost before the pastors 
and teachers of the Church of Antioch laid their hands on them 
and sent them away. 

These principles may be accused of a radical and revolutionary 
tendency. It may be supposed that we thus open the door to 
every ignorant fanatic who imagines himself to be commissioned 
by God to denounce sin and heal disease, or build up the Church. 
On the contrary, we believe that ‘the brethren of Jesus are 
called on to try such spirits whether they are of God,’ and that 
among those who minister before the Lord and His Church, and 
who profess to have received a Divine call, the Church itself has 
to decide. The discernment of spirits is as true and genuine a 
charism as the gift of tongues or of prophecy. The Spirit is not 
confined to the special organs of His manifestation ; and personal 
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taste may easily lead a man, moved by the Holy Spirit, to 
mistake his calling. If Bezaleel, because the Spirit of the Lord 
had made him cunning to work in gold and silver, had been led 
to suppose that he was a suitable judge in difficult cases of 
jurisprudence or ritual, the congregation would have soon put 
him into his right place. The congregation of the Lord is 
still perfectly competent to judge between the ‘sons of the 
prophets,’ and determine their adaptation to special work. But 
as the Free Churches, and especially the Congregaticnal 
Churches, have relinquished the advantages arising from 
national establishment, or from a hierarchical order, it may be 
seasonably asked whether there is any power left to prevent 
incompetent and misguided men, who are truly Christian in 
their spirit and teaching, and who have, moreover, a divine 
call to the discharge of certain moral censorship, from entering 
upon this responsible task? Is any power left to deter men 
obviously disqualified and unfit for the work of the ministry 
from disgracing themselves, and all Free Churches with them, by 
their conspicuous failures? We are ready to admit that such 
failures have often brought discredit upon principles which we 
believe to be sound, trustworthy, and if properly wrought out, 
equal to any emergency. Established Churches, prelatical 
hierarchies, venerable institutions, rich with the moss of ages, 
and gleaming in the sunshine of royal favour, cannot honestly 
throw stones upon the Free Churches in this respect. If the 
principle on which the preparation for the ministry and priest- 
hood in such Churches were free from reproach, we should have 
had a different story to tell of Italy and Spain, of the Oriental 
and Russian Churches, of Anglican orders and clergy, down to 
the beginning of the present century. Even within these 
venerable institutions the ‘discernment of spirits’ exercised by 
the Church, ‘the congregation of faithful men,’ has had more 
effect upon the piety, learning, fitness of the clergy to discharge 
their functions, than any amount of episcopal supervision, than 
any educational or elevating tendency produced by the national 
organization called the Church. The revival of godliness, the 
quickening of conscience, the mighty waves of spiritual influence 
that have stirred the depths of the human heart, have created in 
the mind of the Christian congregation a higher ideal of 
ministerial efficiency. Thus has been generated a public 
opinion which has really opened or closed the door of the 
Christian ministry. It is the higher Christian life, the widely- 
diffused sense of fitness, the power thus possessed by the laity 
of discerning the spirits of those who do not hesitate to say that 
they are moved of the Holy Ghost to take ministerial office upon 
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them, which refuses to tolerate any longer the kind of parson 
that at one time was almost typical. 

Now, it is this high, this Divine influence on human affairs, 
this elevation of public sentiment and church life, which the 
Free Churches have exclusively to look to, as the safeguard of 
their ministry. We may presume so far as to say, that with 
certain drawbacks the Free Church ministry comes immediately 
into contact with it, and is more sensitive than any other to its 
presence. The rightful and adequate discharge of these priestly 
and prophetic functions will be largely determined by another 
element, that some may regard as an anti-climax, but which is 
one of incalculable importance, which in itself furnishes a text 
from which it is easy to deduce what is the true preparation and 
training for the christian ministry. 


III. The ministry of the Church is, with all forms of Church 
organization whatsoever, a profession, formed, nourished, and 
stimulated, as is the case with every other profession, by the 
opinion and sentiment of those with whom it has to deal, and 
the work it professes to do. It may be instructive to review the 
elements of this professional life, and thus to contribute in our 
humble measure to the elevation of the ideal at which it aims. 
It is unnecessary to say that we do not sympathize with 
those who undervalue the truly professional element which 
may with perfect justice characterize the highest Christian 
work; neither do we presume to think that the ministry 
itself can be now, or will be ultimately absorbed in the self- 
originated energies of the Church as a whole. A time may 
come when every man will be competent to be his own physician, 
his own legislator, his own instructor, but it is quite Quixotic 
to suppose that division of labour can be dispensed with, or will 
be superseded on this side of heaven, even if it be there. It 
does not follow that every man who is called of God to utter the 
burden of the Lord, and labour in His kingdom, is mentally or 
morally equipped for the Christian ministry. The providence 
of God will make, and does make, a selection from among such 
men by giving them the powers and opportunity for its discharge. 
This ‘profession’ is gud profession, momentous, solemn, awful 
enough to induce any man to cry, ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things?’ At the same time it must inspire with high enthusiasm 
all who quiver with passionate desires to save and heal the souls 
of men, all who yearn to stanch the bleeding wounds of society, 
all who pant to draw back the veils which conceal from common 
eyes the truly open secret of the kingdom of God. This ‘ pro- 
fession ’ is sublime enough to gather to its standard all who are 
deeply impressed with the grievous and strange disloyalty of 
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men to their true and rightful Lord, all who are eager for 
glorious enterprise and great endeavour. It is, moreover, 
dignified and blessed enough to gratify the reasonable and just 
ambition of all gracious minds, to whom the open secret is 
revealed, binding them to encounter its drawbacks, its mis- 
understandings, its disappointments, urging them to take up the 
flag which is falling out of dying and faithful hands, and to 
rush with it into the thick of the contest with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. 

Let us say, then, first, that— 

Those who adopt the profession of which we speak aim at being 
primarily and mainly physicians of souds. All Christian men, all 
holy mothers, all earnest workers, know something of the heal- 
ing art; are to some extent acquainted with forms of disease, 
and methods of prevention and cure. The physicians of the 
body have, indeed, a heavy task when they find no public 
opinion, no acquaintance with the principles of pathology or 
the laws of hygiene to back them up, when they have to ‘nurse’ 
as well as ‘prescribe’ for their patients, when they are thrown 
upon a state of things where no helping hands, no wise and 
loving minds, sustain their efforts, and second their self- 
sacrificing zeal. It would, however, be simple madness to 
suppose that diseased life may safely trust altogether to the 
willinghood and sympathies of the friends of humanity; that 
there need be no science and no order or class of men who are 
thus pledged to the maintenance of truth, and to the study of the 
history of disease, and the philosophy of cure. Though ministers 
of the Gospel are sometimes in heathen lands the sole physicians 
of souls, yet their work in Christian lands is aided, is heightened, 
and is also made more imperative by the co-operation and 
sympathies of all the royal priesthood. To fulfil these high 
functions, they must not be content with a glib recitation of 
commonplaces, or with firing off their religious prescriptions as 
so many barrels of some spiritual revolver ; it 1s ona | 
necessary that they should study the diseases of the human soul, 
the perversions and deformities of the human will, that they 
should have traced disease to its origin, and know the course it 
runs, and the miserable developments of the morbid conditions 
of human nature. It is necessary that physicians of souls should 
know how to rouse the diseased man to a sense of his danger, 
and be well acquainted with the peculiar forms in which the 
great remedies of grace can be best exhibited. We have some- 
times wished, for the sake of those who have to make practical 
and daily use of scientific theology, that our professors of 
divinity would show the practical, the homiletic, the clinical 
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aspects of + truths, would even arrange the huge mass of 
facts and Sdindiiles called theology, in such a way that the 
young physician of souls would be likely at once to see their 
applicability to the wants of mankind. There is a direct link, 
a real and a discoverable bond between every great moral and 
religious truth and the nature of man, between every high and 
recondite dogma—if it be the utterance of a truth—and the 
actical experience of life. The physician has not merely to 
aoe the special diseases of his charge, and the most approved 
methods of dealing with all the works of the flesh, with all the 
fever and the palsy and the leprosy of sin, with all the hereditary 
and contagious diffusion of corruption; but he must know 
personally how to treat each of these miseries. He needs the 
penetration which comes from long practice, the power to 
interrogate the dumb and the blind, the palsied dotard, the 
lunatic and the little child, and to meet the case of each. He 
requires to wield the mighty magic of a heartfelt sympathy, 
which has a potency beyond any theological medicine, and he 
should know how to apply remedies which are not written down 
in any dogmatic pharmacopeia. There is the living, loving self- 
devotion, which can touch the vilest and make it clean, which 
can go down to the haunts of defilement, and malaria, and want, 
and by the force of Christ-like self-forgetfulness and Divine love, 
can purify and help and heal. What lessons do some physicians 
of the body teach some physicians of the soul! No man is com- 
petent to assume either profession without long training, both 
in the science and the application of the healing art. Conse- 
quently, no training for this high profession should ignore the 
ractical work of the pastor. The ragged-school, the village 
lispiel, the cottage service, the bedside of the sick and dying, the 
nests of infidelity, of blasphemy and sin, may teach the young 
minister many of the duties and secrets of his future office. 

A second element of the profession assumed by all ministers 
of the Church is, that of being religious teachers. The medical 
practitioner is taught scientific and practical therapeutics. He is 
taught it dogmatically, but he is also trained to see for himself 
the normal constitution and morbid changes of the human frame. 
He witnesses in hospitals the methods in which distinguished 
physicians treat their patients. He follows into the dead-house 
and dissecting-room the poor frame that no skill could save ; 
he commences his practice tentatively under the guidance of 
others. This elaborate system of training is adapted to make 
him a practical physician; he needs and undergoes more ex- 
tensive preparation if he essays to teach younger men the 
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principles and practice of medicine. Now, the minister of the 
church is also the minister of the Gospel. The pastor, in the 
great majority of cases, is also a teacher. The physician of souls 
has to deal with the Bible-class and the public assembly, and is 
the trusted expounder of religious truth, the expositor of Holy 
Scripture, the agency by which to a large extent the Divine 
tradition is handed on to the next generation. It is of im- 
measurable importance that the religious teachers who have the 
glorious opportunity, during the most quiet hour in all the 
week, of teaching the adult and receptive and susceptible portions 
of society, should be themselves taught how best to fulfil this 
solemn function. In churches where extemporaneous or ‘free’ 
prayer has been for centuries the habit of the worshippers, the 
minister has a double duty to discharge; he has to feed the 
understanding and appeal to the conscience, but he has also to 
put into appropriate form what he believes to be the religious 
need of his flock, and to pour it forth in thanksgiving and 
devotion. In both respects he is a teacher and a helper of 
souls. He has in his congregation an unsympathising element, 
drawn thither by accident or caprice or custom, and he has 
to arrest attention, to drive away preoccupying thoughts, to 
argue down hostility, to plead with indifference, to rouse out of 
slumber. The minister who boldly professes to belong to a 
priestly crder, who assumes that his place in the church is to 
do something for the people which they cannot do for themselves, 
who has, moreover, liturgical forms to fall back upon, for whom 
the Church or State has provided ‘Lessons,’ an ‘ Epistle,’ a 
‘Gospel,’ Psalms, Canticles, and Prayers, for whom it prescribes 
even the gesture he shall adopt, and who does not even suffer 
from the resentment of his flock if he should preach a sermon 
that is not his own,—such a minister may reasonably allow the 
teaching element to fall into the background. The minister 
who can fall back upon supernatural authority or governmental 
dignity to sustain his instructions, might afford to be feeble 
and inconsequential in his reasonings, and inaccurate in his 
knowledge. He has to do, rather than to teach. But the 
churches which have renounced these supports are bound to 
secure teaching power as well as prophetic afflatus in their 
ministers. Unless the ministers of Free Churches prove that 
they have ability, and therefore authority, to interpret God’s 
word, to defend the gospel against the prejudices and libels of 
the world, to plead with success for the truth, the kingdom, and 
the King, unless they know how to conduct the service of the 
sanctuary with devoutuess, intelligence, and 
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sympathy, they lose all their right to be the ministers of the 
Church. If they cannot help the congregation to think rightly 
and feel deeply, they have no other Tate right to plead, no 
other chrism, no patent of nobility to urge. They cease to preach 
and to teach. tf they have nothing to say, the sooner they 
cease saying it the better. 

It would be well, or it may seem so, that the Divine call to 
preach the Word of God should always flow from a deep 
acquaintance with its mysteries. It might seem reasonable, 
and would be advantageous, if those who are familiar with the 
doctrines and history of Christianity only felt the inspiration of 
the prophet, and proceeded at once, from the abundance of their 
experience, to preach and teach Jesus Christ and His salvation. 
The whole history of the Church, however, makes it plain that 
the call to preach precedes the power to teach. Men may have 
to make known the length and breadth and height of the love 
of Christ, when they are mere tyros in Christian experience. It 
does not the less appear desirable that means should be found to 
cultivate powers which God has given and sanctified. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest moment that a higher sentiment 
should prevail in the Church and in the ministry itself, as to 
what constitutes the ‘aptness to teach’ on which St. Paul insisted. 
In no other profession would ignorance of the matters peculiar to 
the profession itself be tolerated. A lawyer who knew nothing 
of law; a physician who was ignorant of physiology or medi- 
cine, and unable to write a prescription ; a tradesman who was 
innocent of any acquaintance with his own craft— would soon be 
covered with disgrace, unless, perchance, he belonged to a privi- 
leged caste, or an established order of things which concealed 
the multitude of his sins. It is however true, that, with the 
most slender preparation conceivable, men do pretend to interpret 
the most difficult literature in the world; a literature written in 
languages now dead, and involving references to matters which 
are far removed from ordinary or modern experience ; they do 
pretend to popularize the most vast and far-reaching science in 
the whole realm of human knowledge ; they do essay to apply 
to the present aspects of society, and to the wants of individuals 
and communities, the eternal principles involved in this litera- 
ture, this precious legacy of the past. 

Mr. Binney, in the able address delivered at the opening of 
Brecon College, with studious fairness and moderation, shows 
how four groups of Christian people—the Society of Friends, 
the Catholic-Apostolic Church, the Brethren, and the oppo- 
nents of ‘man-made ministers’—all agree in repudiating any 
such preparation for the work of the ministry as seems to us a 
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necessity of the position assumed by the majority of the Free 
Churches, and says most admirably :— 


‘ All the facts go to prove what we insist upon and aflirm, that while 
spiritual life and Divine gifts are to be looked for and demanded in 
those who aspire to the ministry of the Church, these will not of 
themselves be found sufficient for all that the Church and ministry 
have required of them in these our times, and indeed have had 
required of them at all times.’—(p. 26.) 


We cannot forbear asking those who are strangely, if not 
culpably, indifferent to the question of an educated ministry, 
How can a man intelligently expound the Scriptures without 
a fair acquaintance with them in the languages in which they are 
written ? How is it possible to acquire this knowledge without a 
preliminary acquaintance with the literature out of which and in 
the midst of which the New Testament, at least, made its appear- 
ance? How is it possible for a man to pretend in these days to 
defend the cause of Christianity, when he knows nothing of the 
state of society in which it arose and the history of its develop- 
ment? Is it fair for any man to exalt and eulogize his own 
view of Christian truth, when in crass ignorance of the modes 
in which other men, as wise and good as he, have been in the 
habit of regarding it? Further, does any man know Christi- 
anity intellectually and adequately for the purpose of public 
instruction, if he is absolutely in the dark about the other great 
religions which have divided the allegiance of mankind ? 
Lastly, can any public teacher deal honestly with the heart- 
rending mental strife of the present-day, ‘without # far under- 
standing of the way in which sviertitic method is row encroack- 
ing on the domain of religions not only in the casmogony cf 
the book of Genesis, or the supernatural sement 07" the’ Gospels; 
but in the realms of religious experience and the innermost 
shrine of the Divine life in the soul? In other words, is not 
a fairly liberal education in the permanent and progressive 
studies of the schools, and a thoroughly genuine theological and 
Biblical training for the ministry, an imperative necessity ? 
The Church of England has long since seen that a mere clerical 
and mathematical education is insufficient for the demands of the 
present times, and has supe2radded to the University degree, or 
something supposed to be equivalent to it, a theological training, 
and tests of Biblical and doctrinal knowledge. 

The Free Churches have had a difficult battle to fight at 
tremendous odds. Deprived for centuries of the opportunity of 
securing the highest education, doomed and banned to ignorance 
by legal inabilities, they have had to create an organization 
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which should attempt at least to furnish to men, who have had 
slender early advantages, the education, alike in literature, 
science, and theology which should first make up to them that 
which they have lost in early years, and superadd the Biblical, 
philosophical, historical, and dogmatical instruction which might 
make them sound exegetes and honest theologians. We admit 
that much needs to be done before this great element of the 
profession of a minister of the gospel has that place in the 
sympathies of the Church which appears to us to belong to 
the very life of our ministry and the continuance of our 
organizations. 

There are other elements of the professional life of the ministry 
which must not be omitted; of one only shall we here speak. 
The minister professes to be a public speaker, as well as a man 
competent to teach the principles of Christianity. It is perfectly 
certain that unless he has the faculty of the orator, some measure 
of dramatic and rhetoric force, unless he can put himself into 
relations with his audience, and, either with the aid of manu- 
script or without it, ‘speak freely’ to his fellow-men, he cannot 
have received the providential summons to ministerial service. 
He may be good, devout, spiritual, a true priest unto God, he 
may know the intricacies of theology, may have fine and delicate 
perceptions of the meaning of God’s Word; more than this, he 
may be charged with holy fire and holy influence, his conversa- 
tion may win souls, his whole life be eloquent of the love that 


feeblest commonplace, and repeat the old illustrations, and 
reiterate the few great texts, human nature has sufficient excuse 
to say, ‘that listening to it is not “ Divine service” in any sense,’ 
and to stop at home. 

The danger of urging too strongly this element of the great 
profession of which we speak is, that many men have the vow sed 
preterea nihil, and this is by many mixed audiences supposed to 
be a call of God to the ministry of the gospel. The mere 
rhetorician often flashes thus for a year or two before the eye 
of the public, but he soon disappears, and often in shame. This 
danger is augmented among Free Churches, because the crowded 
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place of worship seems to certain sanguine and superficial people 
like the voice of heaven, proclaiming in a fitful popularity the 
will of God. Thank God, it soon corrects itself; but all whose 
concern it is to admit men to the ministry of the gospel should 
be on their guard against the delusion. The easy abuse of this 
power of speech should make them also more than ever 
solicitous to cultivate the powers of oratory which may be lying 
latent in many a stolid and unimpassioned scholar, and to prune 
the excrescences and correct the errors into which the young 
preacher falls. Some preachers would only send their audience 
into despair if they had the words of St. Chrysostom or Jeremy 
Taylor to mouth or mangle, and would hardly stop the snores of 
their congregation if they were trying to reproduce the fire of 
Richard Baxter, or Henry Smith, or Robert Hall. It is possible 
to do something for the sleepiest brother whose ‘ specific gravity’ 
is not beyond calculation. May our colleges impress upon the 
rising ministry a higher ideal of this indispensable element of 
all success! It seems to us almost as certain that a man is not 
called to be a prophet of the Lord if he has no power of oratory, 
as it is when he has lost the power of speech altogether. — 
Sometimes the latent force of speech might be roused into 
activity by the tardy acquisition of adequate vocabulary, by the 
practice of rapid composition, by the cultivation of the nervous 
energy and physical organs necessary to efficient discharge of this 
high function, by the moral development of self-possession, by 
the frequent debate, and by the study of beautiful and appro- 
riate words, the richest and most accurate expressions of high 
and elevated thought. It is possible to teach and learn much of 
the principles of this high art; but as no teaching and no 
amount of time devoted to the study of the art of painting, or 
music, or rhythm will ever make a man an artist or a minstrel, 
so the public speaker, like the poet, nascitur non fit. This fact 
is sufficiently recognised in every other region of art: why 
should it be so often neglected in the ‘ profession’ of the ‘ high 
art’ which aims to give the noblest expression to the most 
profound and precious of all sentiments, to consecrate to the work 
of instruction and healing special powers that ought to be con- 
spicuously adapted to such an end? The analogy between the 
painter and the preacher is very intimate and suggestive. These 
two artists are used of God to create in the minds of men ideas 
more worthy of Him and His revelation. The open secret is 
revealed to both with clearness. They search the deep things 
of God. ‘The great works of the Lord are sought out by them. 
The almost insufferable glory of God’s own handiwork sways 
each with a holy passion. They see what the ordinary eye 
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cannot see in the common light of day. They feel what the 
untrained and inexperienced know nothing of, in the harmonies 
of truth and the blending of shadows. Their imagination helps 
them to lift the veil of Nature and look behind it. They have 
the power to interpret nature and revelation and human life to 
their brother-men. It is largely due to our poets and painters 
that we busy nineteenth-century people have discerned the 
beauty of nature, or are fancying at least that it gives us plea- 
sure. The beauty has first fallen on elect souls, and they have 
admitted us into their confidence, and by the power of their lofty 
art taught us to feel with them and to share their enthusiasm. 
As we do so, we climb the ascents to their point of view, and 
learn to echo the song of the morning stars as they shouted for 
joy, ‘ Behold, all is very good.’ The preacher has had his eye 
sobered and his heart rent with the miseries and mis-shapen 
forms of our humanity. He has seen the glory of God, the 
majesty of the perfect Man, the shame of sin, and the might 
and reality of redemption; and he has ‘sought out acceptable 
words’ in which to tell of these things. Surely it is because of 
the great prophetic men, of the seers, of the men of vision and 
faculty divine, who have had also power to excite in their 
brother-men corresponding emotions to their own, that the 
nations have been roused out of their lethargy, and that those 
truths which cannot be demonstrated, and those realities which 
underlie all reasoning, and that glorious future which is in store 
for the children of the heavenly Father, have not been hidden 
from the eyes of men. 

The artist, the teacher, the physician—these are elements in 
the one great profession which affirms its adaptation and its 
honesty, by simply exercising its functions by being what it 
really is, by doing what it professes to do. These various 
powers are capable of being tested and educated, and wrought 
to a high pitch of excellence and adaptation, but they cannot 
be crushed. With or without ordination, certificate, university 
diploma, national recognition, the true healer of souls, the great 
teacher, the genuine orator will make himself known, will 
achieve his God-given task, and fulfil his course. 

Still there is a vast amount of moderate and even mediocre 
ability in one or other of these elements of ministerial life, 
which the Church may wisely utilise. Perhaps no Church has 
studied tke varieties of gift like the Roman communion. None 
has found scope and place, in almost every age, for philosopher 
and poet, for preacher and worker, for man and woman, for 
laborious editor and for fervent orator, for every gift and every 
weakness, with the extraordinary facility of the Romish Church. 
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None has been more rigid in the primary demands made on its 
riesthood ; none has carried the principle of education for this 
work into more elaborate detail. 

Because a man has received a Divine call, it is none the less 
needful that he should, like the sons of the prophets in olden 
times, be trained and fitted for his work. Mr. Binney says, very 
admirably :— 


‘There is quite enough in the Bible to show that there were insti- 
tutions for what we might call theological training under the old dis- 
pensation ; that there were several of these in different places ; that 
a class of men would be thus prepared for useful service ; that they 
were “prophets ;” ‘and that though out of them one and another 
might be occasionally called forth—selected as the instrument through 
which the Divine Spirit might utter direct messages or special pre- 
dictions—yet that many of them might never be called to this higher 
work, though they did a work of great public utility—-a work for 
which they were fitted by regular scholastic training. Of course this 
training would be the more complete and efficient, in proportion as 
they were personally in harmony with their office, by being them- 
selves animated by religious faith. The prophets were not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the priesthood ; they were only supplementary. 
When indeed the priests were ignorant, negligent, and degenerate, 
then God called forth the prophet to utter the language of warning, 
admonition, or rebuke. But at all times there was much to be done 
which the prophetic class, in its ordinary aspects and relations, could 
best do. It should be remembered that the Hebrew people had a 
religion before they had the law ; that the old patriarchal faith was 
their patrimony and inheritance ; and that this, the Levitical or 
priestly institute did not supersede. But then it is also to be 
remembered that the spirit and tendency of a priesthood, even when 
Divinely appointed, is to look merely at the rite and ceremony—at 
the outside of them—the form, andnot the meaning. But it was the 
meaning which was to come into contact with the old traditionary 
faith, and by which the minds of the people were, in respect to it, to 
be at once nurtured and enlarged. Now, the action of the prophetic 
class was a conservative power against the danger that might arise 
from what is the inherent tendency of a priesthood. By encouraging 
among the people the culture of sacred song, by which the spiritual 
affections are awakened and nourished, and by dwelling in their 
instructions, on the moral meaning of the ceremonies, rather than on 
their ritual materialism—they might exert a most deep and healthy 
influence on the inner life and the subjective piety of the worshippers. 
Nor perhaps should it be forgotten, especially by us, that in the king- 
dom of Israel, during the years of an established apostasy, when the 
authority of the kings and the example of the higher powers sustained 
and countenanced a national religion subversive of the true, so far as 
it could be preserved and taught, was kept up among numbers of the 
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people who would not ‘bow the knee to the image of Baal,” by the 
teachers or prophets who had been trained and educated in the little 
dissenting academies of Jericho and Bethel.’ 


Though apostles were called of God to their prophetic work, 
they had the training of the earthly ministry of Jesus. John 
the Baptist, in the wilderness ; Paul, in Arabia ; Timothy, Titus, 
and Epaphras sitting at the feet of Paul, confirm the wisdom 
of such a course, and show that even inspired prophets and 
teachers needed the training and education of silence and medi- 
tation, of reading, and holy fellowships, and tentative efforts, 
before they entered on their great career. 

The history of the monastic orders, especially of the Bene- 
dictine order; the work done in the monasteries of Lerins and 
Tona, the founding of the Universities of Paris and Oxford, and 
the extraordinary growth and development of such institutions, 
in the Old and New World, have shown the universal belief in 
the necessity of discipline and training for all high intellectual 
and moral work—even where it was believed that Divine and 
supernatural powers were wielded by the ordained priest. 

The history of such training generally we do not intend to 
discuss at present. it might seem quite unnecessary to defend 
the principle in these days. Yet it is not unimportant to 
remind our readers that though Nonconformists, more than 
any other section of the Church of Christ, are bound by 
every principle of common sense and self-preservation to pro- 
mote and augment the efficiency of such means as are at their 
disposal for the education of their ministry, they nevertheless 
allow matters to drift very much their own way, and as a rule 
show little interest in the subject. 

This is, to our mind, rather a painful consideration, because 
there can be no question that upon the excellence, intelligence, 
education, mental calibre, and moral fibre of our ministers, the 
prosperity of entire denominations of Christians practically 
turns. We admit, as a principle, that we must have men who 
are competent to teach, able to win and heal souls, powerful to 
attract, brave to rebuke sin, and to admonish the Church. We 
are consciously dependent, under God, on the ability and 
spiritual power with which these things are done; and yet we 
allow matters rather to drift into the hands of a few enthusiastic 
friends, and to shape themselves according to whims of indi- 
viduals, and often to languish for the lack of adequate support. 
In the Church of England general education has often been 
the passport to the highest office, and men who were acute 
mathematicians or fine Aristotelians, or had edited a Greek 
play, have been, on little other recommendation, entrusted with 
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the cure of souls. It is also true that men without any educa- 
tion at all, in the true sense of the word, have of late years 
found their way into the Anglican pulpit ; men who have broken 
the hearts of examining chaplains, and who have done some- 
thing to destroy the old prestige which rendered an English 
clergyman a synonym for a gentleman of liberal and extensive 
culture. Still, whatever exceptions of this kind may be found, 
they rather prove that the rule of ecclesiastical government in 
the Anglican Church will not admit an unworthy and ill-edu- 
cated man into the position of public teacher or parish priest. 
Throughout England, in obscure villages, in the slums of our 
great cities, in the country town, and also in the foreign chap- 
laincy, the clergy of the Established Church are an order of well- 
equipped, and often well-educated men, specially trained for the 
work they have todo. They might more easily than Noncon- 
formists dispense with such preparation ; but they do not, and 
dare not. The old prescriptions will not win the favour they 
may have done in a less cbservant and less active age. Itis seen 
and admitted that the true professional and prophetic element 
must be recognised as well as the priestly, and corresponding 
means are taken to secure efficiency. 

However these principles and motives affect the episcopal and 

Established Churches, they tell with tenfold force upon those 
which are neither Episcopal nor Established. In those who 
depend exclusively on the fitness of men to do their work, it is 
sheer madness to treat with indifference the means by which 
such men may be selected from the churches, and furnished 
with the adequate intellectual training and moral tests. 
‘In the origin of the Free Churches considerable pains were 
taken by the great men who led the secession to secure well- 
trained theologians, godly and learned divines, to fill their places 
when they should be removed. Many years of hard work in 
‘the languages,’ in Biblical criticism, in theological controversy 
were followed by long and anxiously-applied tests, before the 
self-sacrificing and untolerated preachers of the secession would 
consent to devote their sons to the Christian ministry. It was a 
work, moreover, which after all might be as likely to clap them 
into a prison as lift them into a pulpit; and its functions may 
have been discharged in garrets, and barns, and back-streets, 
among those whose eyes were open to the glories of the invisible 
world, but who were, in the eyes of the world, as the offscouring 
of all things.* 

The distinguished scholars and divines who were ejected in 
1662 were most of them University men, and when silenced as 

* Halley’s ‘ History of Nonconformity in Lancashire,’ vol. ii. p. 249. 
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preachers, they bent all their energies, as tutors and school- 
masters, to train the next generation of Nonconformist minis- 
ters. The domestic academies thus and then founded were the 
sources and the parents of the Nonconformist colleges of the 
present day. Many of them acquired great reputation, and 
were frequented not simply by the sons of Dissenters, but by 
scholars and noblemen, and foreign divines. One was founded 
at Bromsgrove, Worcestershire; and another, under the care 
of a distinguished man, Mr. Frankland, had a peripatetic life, 
settling down towards the close of Mr. Frankland’s life at 
Attercliffe, under the direction of Mr. Jollie, while Mr. Frank- 
land moved his academy once more to Rathmel.* 

These institutions excited the bitterest animosity of no less a 
man than Dr. South, who intended to preach in Westminster 
Abbey, and did not scruple afterwards, to print, a discourse, in 
which he called upon his influential audience of Westminster 
scholars and their patrons— 


‘utterly to suppress and extinguish those private, blind conven- 
ticling schools or academies of grammar and philosophy, set up and 
taught secretly by fanatics here and there, all the kingdom over, a 
practice which looks with a more threatening aspect upon the govern- 
ment than any one fanatical and republican encroachment made upon 
it besides. For this is the direct and certain way to bring up and 
perpetuate a race of mortal enemies, both to Church and State. .... 
We have, I own, laws against conventicles ; but believe it, it would 
be but labour in vain to go about to suppress them, while these 
nurseries of disobedience are suffered to continue. Our ancestors, to 
their great honour, rid the nation of wolves, and it were well if (not- 
withstanding their sheeps’ clothing), the Church could be rid of them 
too ; but that neither can nor will ever be, so long as they shall be 
suffered to breed up their litters among us.’+ 


Such rabid language as this was not foreign to the spirit 
which indited the ‘ Conventicle Act’ and the ‘ Five Mile Act.’ 
The coercion and silencing of godly and learned men who could 
not forswear their conscience did lead to the establishment— 
even before the Toleration Act, and notwithstanding their 
illegality—of institutions of various degrees of vitality, ortho- 
doxy, and permanence, the main end of which was the education 
of young men who intended to exercise their ministry among 
the Dissenters of England. 

Several of these institutions before the close of the seventeenth 


* See Halley, 1. c. ii. 265. 
+ Dr. South’s Sermons; one on the ‘ Virtuous Education of Youth, 
edit. 1843, vol. iv. p. 298. 
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century had indicated great laxity in their theological opinions. 
The prevalence of Socinianism and Arianism provoked the 
Calvinistic and Evangelical Churches to take steps for the 
origination of academies, and for the organization of instruction 
which should be more fervently moved by strong religious feel- 
ing. The ‘Congregational Fund Board’ was founded in 1695, 
and had partially as its object the assistance of those private 
academies which were in harmony with its own spirit, and 
also the origination of fresh institutions for the education of 
Christian ministers. Even this society became ultimately remiss 
in its discipline, and lax in its doctrine, and gave occasion to 
the establishment, in 1730, of a new association, called the 
‘King’s Head Society,’ which had similar aims in view, and 
which, by stimulating its elder sister to renewed exertions, led 
ultimately as the combined operation of both to the foundation 
of the old college at Homerton, and of two provincial colleges, 
still in existence. 

The plan adopted in these days was not unlike that still 
prevalent among American Congregationalists—the origination 
and sustentation of general funds for the support of particular 
tutors or individual students who needed the assistance of others 
to pursue their self-chosen work of tuition or of study. A small 
portion of Lady Hewley’s Charity, and of the estates of Daniel 
Williams, have been devoted to this general object. 

We will confine ourselves now to a few details connected 
with the education of the ministers of Independent Dissenters, 
premising that the history and analysis of the Baptist, Wesleyan, 
and Presbyterian academies would be equally full of interest 
and instruction. 

There are at the present moment in Great Britain twelve 
colleges, more or less Congregational in their character, in- 
cluding the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt, 
and the Presbyterian College at Carmarthen, in which last 
there are twenty-one Congregational students. In addition to 
these colleges there are four institutes of a special character, 
which may require separate treatment. The number of pro- 
fessors of theology, of classics, and philosophy, &c., amounts to 
37, the aggregate number of students to 316; and the aggre- 
gate income from all sources—including the sums paid by 
students towards their own board, legacies, and the proceeds of 
endowment, as distinct from rent of premises—is over £24,000 
per annum. Several of these colleges have a history, and 
embody in themselves the traditions of other amalgamated or 
defunct institutions. 

Thus, New Cotuece, St. John’s Wood, London, is the amal- 
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gamation of Homerton and Highbury Colleges with Cowanij#™ 
College. Each of these had a previous existence in other placesj@#" 
and under other names; and the alumni of the noble institu.J¥4S 
tion which all would admit to be facile princeps, would not{®" 
willingly let die the rich associations it now possesses through|"eS 
one or other element of its triple parentage. One of the humble 
beginnings of New College must be sought in the academy off™8 
Rev. John Jennings, at Kibworth, in Leicestershire, where with 
Philip Doddridge received his early training. To this institu-|¥4§ 
tion William Coward contributed largely, enriching it byj®™ 
funds and books. It had a migratory life, travelling from|™ 
Kibworth to Northampton, thence to Wymondley, near Hitchin, 
and finally, under the name of Coward College, to Torrington-j4" 
square, London, where the students enjoyed the advantage of of 
receiving jtheir general education in the classes of University Rol 
College. The large estate and wealth of William Coward were abu 
placed, for educational and benevolent purposes, in the hands} Y 
of four trustees, who have the unchecked disposal of it; and}*® 
their wise discretion and Mr. Coward’s liberality are now}'¥ 
represented by an annual grant of £1000 to New College,}™ 
London. The eccentricities of this wealthy and remarkable} 
man are always associated with the loving and cultured grace}! 
of two of the most distinguished Nonconformist ministers, Isaac | 
Watts and Philip Doddridge. The former was one of the early 
trustees of the Coward estate, and the latter the theological 
tutor of the college during its abode in Northampton. Another |? 
friend of both Dr. Watts and Mr. Coward was Sir John Mi 
Hartopp, Bart., who left £10,000 for a similar purpose, the |¥ 
proceeds of a moiety of which are also at the disposal of Mr.|™ 
Coward’s trustees. ot 
Another source of New College may be traced to the academy | 
of Dr. Isaac Chauncey, in Moorfields, which was assisted by the Re 
Congregational Fund Board, at the beginning of the seventeenth |” 
century. This resulted in the founding of Hoxton Academy, da 
which was afterwards enlarged, and removed to Highbury. |™ 
Highbury College was, in large measure, the expression of the |*® 
zeal, evangelical devotedness, enlightened and large-hearted |®™ 
munificence of Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Highbury. For many |™ 
years before its absorption into New College, it had been under | 
the presidency of one of the most erudite exegetical scholars of the }'§ 
present century—Dr. Ebenezer Henderson. In the same way, |®! 
by the amalgamation of Homerton College, the memories of the of 
long, laborious, learned, and enthusiastic labours of Dr. John Pye E 
Smith were carried into the new institution at St. John’s Wood. |8 
~Wesrern Plymouth, in like manner, travelled 'from 
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varjjiome to home until it was finally located in its present com- 
rcesjmanding buildings at Plymouth. Its first president, in 1752, 
tity.vas. Rev. John Lavington, and Dr. Payne presided over it 
not{While it was conducted at Exeter. It has been a fountain of 
ughfllessing to the churches of the West of England. 
nble) THE Countess or Huntincpoy’s at Cheshunt, was 
y offtiginated to sustain the evangelistic work which is identified 
herefWith the preaching of Whitefield and the two Wesleys. It 
itugfas opened in 1768, at Talgarth, in South Wales, by a 
pbyfermon of Rev. George Whitefield, her ladyship’s chaplain ; 
romfiad though it was originally intended mainly to meet the 
hin, [necessities of the movement set on foot by the Countess of 
ton.|Huntingdon, it was not from the first confined to the education 
a offof men who ministered in her chapels, as the names of John 
sityfkoby, John Clayton, Matthew Wilks, John Eyre, and others 
vorejbundantly testify. It is now put beyond all reasonable doubt, 
nds}¥y the opinions of the most eminent counsel, that the trust 
and {teed of the college at Cheshunt, to which place it was removed 
nowy the representatives of the countess, leaves every student 
ooe fntirely free as to the denomination of Christians among whom 
iblefte should exercise his ministry, so long as he is in cordial 
doctrinal union with the fifteen articles of faith that are 
sane fimcorporated in the deed. The large-hearted intention of the 
arly |ttust is due, in all probability, to the energy and catholicity of 
jsome at least of the original trustees, among whom may be 
her tamed the Rev. Dr. Haweis, one of the fathers of the London 
ohn [Missionary Society. Cheshunt College will be always associated 
the |With the great liberality of J. Oldham Oldham, Esq., one of the 
Mr, managers of the Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel at Spa-fields, 
with the romantic history of his friend John Cooper, with the 
early evangelistic fire and seraphic zeal of its first president, the 
the |Rev. John Fletcher, vicar of Madeley, as well as with the deeply 
interesting circumstances and men connected with the foun- 
dation of Newport Pacnett Cortece. This latter institution 
was originated by the benevolence and enthusiasm of such men 
the {#8 Joseph Thornton, of Clapham, and the Rev. William Bull, 
eq {and was enriched with the sympathies of the poet Cowper 
| and the Rev. John Newton, of Olney. After doing noble 
der 20d earnest work for many years, it was associated with, and 
the |i8 now represented by Cheshunt College. Though not a Con- 
gregational college, and furnishing ministers to the Countess 
the jof Huntingdon’s Connexion, as well as to Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches, Cheshunt must, from the fact that the 
od. |gTeat proportion of its students are known to become Congre- 
gationalist ministers, be taken into account whenever any 
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general estimate is made of the educational forces of Congre- 
gationalism. Certain peculiarities cling tenaciously to the 
old walls. The Liturgy is read in the college chapel. The 
countess’s love for academical costume has not been suffered 
to die out. The catholicity of the institution allows men to 
enter it thoroughly unpledged to any denominational position; 
and some Missionary fervour which was the high distinction 
of the countess may be said to flourish still in the old halls. 
It has been long resolved to celebrate the centenary of its 
existence by the increase and improvement of the college 
buildings, and the first stone of this enterprise is just laid. 
We trust that the liberality of the churches will enable this 
venerable and historic foundation to render another century of 
high and holy service to the universal church. 

RorHEeRHAM and AlREDALE COLLEGES are rich in the memories 
of the olden time; and the names of the poet, James Mont- 

mery, of Dr. Edward Williams, Dr. Pye Smith, and Dr. 
me Bennett, at Rotherham, and those of the Rev. W. Vint, 
the Rev. Rawson Taylor, and the Rev. Walter Scott, at Aire- 
dale, will long be held in reverent esteem. The princely 
liberality of Mrs. Bacon and Miss Balme has been sustained 
by the Yorkshire churches; and though it has often been sug- 
gested that these two colleges should amalgamate their forces, 
this desirable end seems at present in the dim distance. 

Hackney THEoLocicaAL Seminary was established in 1803, 
and sprang out of the necessities created by evangelistic work. 
It is only one of several enterprises mainly sustained by the 
munificent gifts of Rev. John Eyre, a Talgarth student, Mr. 
Edward Hanson, and Mr. Charles Townsend. 

The LancasuirE INDEPENDENT COLLLEGE owes its origin to 
a public movement, and a large constituency of donors. <A’ 
college had been in existence in Manchester from 1806, and 
afterwards was removed to Blackburn, under the care of Rev. 
Dr. Fletcher. This institution, which had been rich in spiritual 
results, was restored to Manchester in 1842, when the sum 
of £29,000 was spent on the noble buildings devoted to its 
use. It may be said that there are practically no endowments 
in aid of this noble institution. Its support is thrown entirely 
on the voluntaryism of the churches of Lancashire. 


Sprinc Hitt CoLtece is one of the latest born of these §- 


institutions, and has been singularly successful in the character 
of the men who have been its alumni. It was largely augmented 
by the benevolence of three individuals, Mr. Mansfield and his 
two sisters, and to his latest day was the object of the cease- 
less affection and energy of one of the most honoured among 
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Nonconformists and Evangelical Christians, the Rev. John 
Angell James, of Birmingham. 

In addition to these eight colleges, representing twelve or 
more previous foundations, there are three colleges in Wales ; 
of one of these, that at Brecon, we have already spoken, as 
recently putting forth new energies. There is one in Scotland, 
which offers to its students the advantages of attendance on the 
classes at the University of Edinburgh. There are also two 
institutes, one at Nottingham and another at Bristol, recently 
founded in the way and for the purpose that in the first instance 
originated Hoxton, Cheshunt, Hackney, and some others, viz.— 
to meet the necessities occasioned by the revival of evangelic 
religion, and to supply men for the smaller churches with what is 
vastly better than that absence of education which has too often 
characterized the village pastors of Congregational churches. 
The truly wonderful Pasrors’ Cotter, connected with the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, aims at a similar enterprise. It is 
wonderful, in the ability, energy, liberality of its founders, the 
numbers and spiritual successes of many of its students. A 
danger that many anticipate from these institutions is that they 
will practically prepare men with very scanty furniture of every 
kind, for the regular pastorate. This intention is far enough 
from the mind of the earnest and accomplished men who are 
directing them. We trust that the good sense of the churches 
will sustain them in their resolve either to furnish their students 
with a much longer curriculum, or to keep them rigidly to the 
work for which they were especially designed. For our part, 
we believe that the highest culture is not too great for the 
smallest village and the simplest audience—and we propose to 
call the attention of our readers to another method of supple- 
menting the present efforts of our colleges. 

Perhaps the first thought that occurs after this survey of our 
operations is this; what a haphazard, accidental, unmethodical, 
ill-disciplined plan of education is pursued among Nonconform- 
ists! There are buildings which have been erected here and 
there at the cost perhaps of £120,000. There is an annual 
income from endowments of £10,000, and from other sources of 
£14,000 more. There are thirty-seven professors scattered over 
the country, in great towns and little ones, teaching the same 
branches of learning in small classes to about 316 students. 
The range of instruction pursued more or less in all includes the 
classics and mathematics; natural, mental, and moral philo- 
sophies; the Hebrew language and literature; exegesis and intro- 
duction to the Old and New Testaments ; systematic, polemical, 
and pastoral theology ; the history of doctrine and the history of 
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the Church, with homiletic instruction ; and round each of these 
institutions there is gathered a home missionary organiza- 
tion, which calls forth the early zeal of the students and 
tests their power to preach and teach. Now if all this pro- 
perty, these buildings, these libraries, these interests could 
be summoned into some ‘Oxbridge’ or ‘Camford,’ there 
would be the elements of a university which might furnish 
special scholars for special departments of theology, and create a 
powerful public opinion that would rapidly be felt in every part of 
the country. Higher scholarship, greater numbers, indefinitely 
augmented competition would generate a class of men of higher 
order, greater calibre, and richer sentiment; and it might rival 
in influence, we will not say Oxford or Cambridge, but we may 
say Edinburgh, or Dublin, or Heidelberg, or Tiibingen. 

Still more it may be said, if these colleges could be concen- 
trated, with all their funds and voluntary support, at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and could secure ample tutorial instruction, and 
University lectures and degrees and fellowships, and profitable 
rewards of industry, how much richer and nobler would be the 
results ! 

We must, however, take facts as we find them. These 
institutions have one by one been originated to meet special 
exigencies, and resemble much of our national life and constitu- 
tion, which is not the work of doctrinaires and architects of 
system, but of practical men. These colleges have met one of 
the crying needs of those who were shut out by Act of Parlia- 
ment from the higher education of the country, and in the 
course of the career which they have run they have produced 
many distinguished theologians, great preachers, and highly- 
qualified and competent men. By continually elevating their 
educational standards, they have raised the general average of 
culture possessed by nonconformist ministers, and they annually 
supply to the Churches a considerable number of men, whose 
spiritual power, gift of utterance, and special theological know- 
ledge, are of a high order. 

It was once hoped that the influence of the London University 
upon the general scholarship of our ministers would have been 
far more extensive and obvious than it has really proved. It 
is with extreme regret that we find the numbers of those who 
have been admitted to degrees in the University of London 
always below the anticipated average, and of late years steadily 
diminishing.* The entire blame of this result ought not in 


* In 1857 there were 9 admitted to B.A. from Congregational Colleges ; 
this does not include the Baptist Colleges, which have been more suceess- 
ful than the Independent ones in this particular. In 1858 there were 12; 
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fairness to be wholly thrown upon the Colleges, but partially 
upon the new regulations of the University, and the incom- 
patibility of those regulations with any theological training 
whatever. By increasing the demands for matriculation, and 
dividing the B.A. examination into two examinations at the 
interval of a year, the best part of four academical years is 
occupied with securing the first degree, even if there be no 
failure in either of the three examinations. The consequence 
is, that unless men are well trained before they enter college, 
they have only the smallest chance of securing literary dis- 
tinctions, and they do so at the sacrifice of much valuable pre- 
liminary training in theology, Hebrew language, ecclesiastical 
history, and exegesis of the Greek Testament. Their time 
is, moreover, occupied with mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and science, for which they are badly prepared and probably 
have little taste. It is not for us to dictate to the University 
of London, but we think if a degree in Jiterature were offered 
to those who had matriculated, and if the candidate were 
allowed to select either one modern language, or the present 
voluntary Biblical and theological examination, rendered in any 
reasonable way more stringent, and to do this in place of the 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and science required for B.A., 
then a large number of nonconformist students might, con- 
sistently with their true professional studies, be preparing for 
the degree of B.Lit., and the lists of the University would 
rapidly be swollen by all the more earnest of our students. 
A man, in order to obtain his M.B. or B.Sc. or LL.B. degree, 
is not now bound to pass an elaborate examination in /iterature, 
and we do not see why taste and profession should not also be 
taken account of in the case of students whose specialty lies in 
the direction of literature. The poor appearance made by 
collegiate candidates in the lists of the University of London 
may, to some extent, be further accounted for by the fact that 
some of the most distinguished students of these institutions 
enter college with their university degree already secured, 
either in London, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dublin, 
and therefore the low average of men apparently proceeding 
to the University from Congregational Colleges does not repre- 


1859, 14; 1860, 10; 1861, 6; 1862, 7; 1863, 8; 1864, 10; 1865, 4; 
1866, 1; 1867, 7; 1868, 7; 1869, 1. A very considerable percentage of 
these B.A.’s passed to higher degrees of LL.B., of B.Sc., of M.A., and one 
to D.Sc., so that these figures do not by any means represent the whole of 
the successful examinations. During the first period of six years, there 
appears to be an average of nine B.A.’s, and the last seven years an 
average of five. 
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sent the entire truth. There is also another consideration of 
very serious importance, which has a fundamental bearing upon 
the entire history and future of these institutions. It is this; a 
considerable number, perhaps we may say a majority, of the 
men who enter these colleges have had very few early advan- 
tages, and belong to the class who from the first are a heavy 
burden upon their funds. They approach the standard de- 
manded in their knowledge of the Greek Testament and Latin 
grammar, but everything practically has to be gone over, ab 
tnitiis, in classical and mathematical training. In our opinion, 
few places could be less suitable than one of these Colleges for 
this kind of work. The lectorial system is far in advance of the 
powers of such men, and the time of able lecturers is wasted, or 
at least exhausted, in doing the work of the junior masters of 
our common grammar-schools. What is the remedy for this 
state of things? Some of the ablest men, best scholars, and 
most munificent patrons among Nonconformists say, ‘ Renounce 
‘Latin and Greek and Hebrew; give such men a sound and 
‘thorough drilling in English language, English theology, and 
‘ practical work, and assign them at once to their evangelistic 
‘ occupation in our village churches.’ There is much to be said 
in favour of this view, and we will not dispute the advantage 
of such elementary training in some very special and deeply 
interesting cases. There are men to whom God has clearly said, 
‘Preach my Gospel,’ but to whom He has not given the grace 
to conjugate rézrw or climb the pons asinorum. Still there are 
many who give little proof of such a Divine summons beyond 
an earnest desire to be useful, and—it must be honestly con- 
fessed—this desire is not infrequently coupled with the circum- 
stance that they may thus obtain, for next to nothing, board, 
lodging, and education for three or four years, and enjoying the 
high probability of ultimately acquiring an unquestionable and 
considerable elevation of social status. On the other hand, in this 
ill-prepared and uneducated class, there are men of indomitable 
perseverance, great conscientiousness, and of considerable latent 
power, whom hard mental discipline does develope into active, 
useful, powerful, and even scholarly servants of the Church ; so 
that the responsibility devolving on pastors, tutors, and trustees 
of colleges in making the needful discrimination is very onerous. 

It seems to us that there are two methods of meeting the 
difficulty thus suggested. One is, that the sons of our wealthy 
merchants and professional classes should be called upon more 
seriously to consider the claims, the sublime claims, cf the 
Ministry of the Gospel. We entirely repudiate the idea that 
they are, as a class, less godly, less devoted to the kingdom of 
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Christ, less competent to hand on the blazing torch of the true 
faith tothe next generation, than those who spring from our less 
educated classes. They have vastly more to lose from the 
adoption of such a course than their less favoured brethren have, 
and they thus give stronger proof of their sincerity and 
earnestness in making the sacrifice of worldly prosperity 
demanded from them; but we should shrink with alarm from 
the presumption of saying that they, the very life-blood of 
England, are not prepared, in the name of Jesus Christ, to con- 
secrate themselves to His service, whether the sacrifice be trivial 
or life-long. The noble Puritan blood of England is not utterly 
impoverished. 

It seems to us, if this matter were put seriatim and ade- 
quately before our educated young men, all the doors of all our 
colleges would be, must be, besieged by those who, while they 
would reap advantage from our curriculum and confer a blessing 
on the Churches, would, moreover, not dream even of receiving 
a theological education gratis, unless as the reward of literary 
merit, and in the shape of sharply-won honours; and we anti- 
cipate confidently that a much larger number of the young 
graduates of Edinburgh, London, and Cambridge would be 
ready thus to pursue their studies for the Christian ministry. 
Such a ‘vision’ may be regarded by ‘ practical men’ as Utopian, 
as a dream that has only at rare intervals been realized in 
some Benedictine monastery. The Church of England com- 
plains in similar terms to ours, of the material upon which. 
it has to work; but the Churches of England and Rome show 
us every day scores of men who renounce brilliant prospects in 
commercial or professional life to endure the hardest toil of the 
country parish on most inadequate remuneration; and though 
higher prizes may always seem within their reach, the practical 
inconveniences and sacrifices are as great, if not greater, than 
those demanded from Dissenting ministers. After an experience 
and observation of more than twenty years on this subjeet, the 
wonder of the present writer is, not that so few men issue from 
our colleges clothed with a University hood, or really raised to 
what may be termed liberal culture, but that so many men of 
high and varied powers, so many men of real ability, originality, 
and force of character are to be found in our pulpits. 

In default of the realization of a fond wish, we must begin 
our work lower down. There is, in our opinion, one great 
desideratum, which would do much to raise the entire standard 
of education in all our colleges, and would indefinitely augment 
their moral and intellectual power. Without it, every scheme 
of college amalgamation, university halls, or theological faculty 
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will fail for want of adequate material with which to work. 
We have to create a higher class of candidate: one method of 
doing this would be to originate a grammar school of con- 
siderable dimensions and funds, to which the class of men who 
form the bulk of the candidates in all our colleges might be 
drafted for the first part of their curriculum, in order to be 
taught, not merely the elements of English language, history, 
and literature, and the contents of the English Bible, but the 
ordinary school routine of history, geography, logic, and mathe- 
matics, Latin and Greek grammar. In such an institution 
let the masters adopt with their classes the plan of school- 
tutors, keeping the men to their work and helping them over 
their difficulties. Scores of men enter our colleges not only 
with no mental furniture, but with no developed faculty for 
acquiring knowledge. The competition of the college class 
humbles and dispirits them, drives them to the demoralization 
of ‘translations,’ forces them to scamp their work, and often 
leaves them as ignorant as it finds them. With quieter and 
slower treatment, simultaneous and prolonged teaching and 
drilling in the presence of their equals, without the thought of 
preaching or sermon-making, they would achieve ten times the 
progress that is now common. Let admission to such an insti- 
tution be open to any young man of good character who could 
pay the necessary and moderate fees, and let all those who are 
admitted on the foundation bring the recommendation of their 
minister as testifying to their desire ultimately to fulfil the 
functions of a minister of the Gospel. But let admission into 
such a school be in no sense regarded as a passport to the 
Ministry, and let the entire question of the continuation or 
prolongation of their intellectual training for the work of the 
Ministry be determined at the close of this preliminary curri- 
culum by examination. Let the examination be conducted by 
a board appointed for this purpose by the professors of all the 
colleges. 

If, combined with the origination of such an institution, all 
our theological colleges were stedfastly to refuse admission to 
any who had not either passed such an examination as this, or 
that of matriculation in the University of London, we believe 
that incalculable advantages would be secured. With a band 
of students thus prepared, they might confine themselves to the 
higher literary departments, and to their own specially theolo- 
gical, philosophical, exegetical, and historical work. Then amal- 
gamation of our forces might become possible. Our best men 
might be accumulated in fewer institutions, and have less ample 
field in which to stray at will. Those who had fairly entered 
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upon our theological courses might enjoy the advantage of the 
life-long efforts of a whole senatus of Biblical scholars, who 
would concentrate attention on specific work, and greatly aug- 
ment their usefulness. We suppose that love of life and local 
interests and trust-deeds are too strong for any one of our 
colleges to make the sublime self-sacrifice involved in this great 
transformation. If it be so, are there no means and no funds 
available for originating such a school as that suggested, which 
would have the inestimable advantage of securing a larger and 
more thorough probation for the higher work of our theological 
colleges ? 

Tn default of this, could any arrangement be made by which 
some of our distinguished students might be kept, with a nominal 
salary, and residence, in our colleges for the purpose of dis- 
charging these tutorial duties to the men who were passing 
through a probationary curriculum of two years? Could 
bursaries be instituted to send the most worthy of our unin- 
structed candidates for two years or more to Mill Hill, or 
other grammar school, where special arrangements might be 
made for their instruction ? Finally, may we venture on renew- 
ing a proposal which has several times been brought before the 
attention of the friends of these colleges, but up to the present 
moment has failed to secure a favourable consideration. We 
refer to the consociation of the professors and chief representa- 
tives of all these institutions in a common board for various 
consultative and mutually stimulating purposes. 

There are many common topics of consummate interest which 
such a board might discuss. ‘There are plans of amalgamation, 
and division of power and labour, and interchange of good 
offices, which can never be systematically pursued without it ; 
there are principles of united action and analogous legislation 
as to the admission of students to the Christian ministry, which 
can never be secured without such deliberation. There is the 
scheme which was proposed to the College Conference of 1864, 
and at that time cordially approved, which aimed at the creation 
of a board of examiners in theological and Biblical literature, 
and the origination of the germs of a theological faculty, which 
should be empowered ultimately to grant degrees in divinity. 
Once more, there is the need of some general organization of 
this kind, in order to keep the entire question of college educa- 
tion before the attention, and press it upon the liberality of the 
Churches. 

One step towards reform, increase of funds, utilization of 
force, division of labour, husbanding of resources, elevation of 
educational standard, increase of worthy applicants, diffusion of 
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high and pure sentiment, origination of new institutions, true 
relation to the Universities, would be, in our opinion, securely 
taken if such a board should be created with the sanction and 
co-operation of the College committees. We should propose that 
the head masters of our public grammar-schools, and repre- 
sentatives of our great missionary societies, should be invited to 
such conference, and that the educational faculty thus originated 
should have its permanent officers, its fixed periods of session, its 
recognised literary organ, and its annual ‘ calendar,’ for all the 
multiform and interesting operations of these varied institutions. 

In our present schools of the prophets the Divine call and the 
spiritual preparation is stimulated by fellowship, refined by train- 
ing, and directed to wise and holy ends. We believe that our 
whole system is in its infancy, and that with wise and judicious 
co-operation it may yet do a work which may be national and 
even world-wide in its influence. We cannot conclude without 
calling attention to the gratifying multiplication and revival of 
our public grammar schools. We believe that Mill Hill, 
Taunton, Bishop’s Stortford, and Tettenhall public schools, 
Huddersfield, and Owen’s Colleges, with similar institutions in 
various parts of the country, are supplying a want which has long 
been deeply felt. The higher education of the nonconformist 
ministry will be a certain consequence of the means of higher 
education thus provided for the sons of Nonconformists, and the 
long-wished for boon, now likely to be conceded, in the destruc- 
tion of religious tests in the colleges as well as Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, will—by creating a higher class of 
alumni at all the theological colleges—ultimately fill our pulpits 
with men of large and liberal culture, as well as with men who 


—— ‘understanding of the times to know what Israel ought 
to do.’ 
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Art. V.—The Literary Character of Mr, Disraeli. 


(1.) Alarcos ; a Tragedy. 8vo., 1839. 
(2.) Alroy. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1833. Post 8vo., 1862. 
(3.) Coningsby. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1844. Post 8vo., 1862. 


(4.) Contarinit Fleming. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1846. Post 8vo. and 
12mo., 1862. 


(5.) Henrietta Temple. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1837. Post 8vo. and 
12mo., 1862. 


(6.) Ixion in Heaven, dc. Post 8vo., 1847. Post 8vo., 1858. 
12mo., 1862. 

(7.) Letters of Runnymede. Post 8vo., 1836. 

(8.) Novels and Tales. Library Edition. 10 vols., post 8vo., 1859, 


(9.) Political Biography of Lord G. Bentinck. 8vo., 1851. 12mo., 
1858. 


(10.) Revolutionary Epick, PartsI. & II. 4to., 1834. 
(11.) Sybi. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1845. Post 8vo. and 12mo., 1862. 


(12.) Zanered. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1847. Post 8vo. and 12mo., 
1862. 


(13.) Venetia. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1837. Post 8vo. and 12mo., 
1862. 


(14.) Vindication of the English Constitution. 8vo., 1835. 
(15.) Vivian Grey. 4 vols., post 8vo., 1827. Post 8vo. and 12mo., 
1862. 


(16.) Voyage of Captain Popanilla. Post 8vo., 1828. 
(17.) Young Duke. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1831. Post 8vo, and 12mo., 
1862. 


(18.) Lothair. 3 vols., post 8vo., 1870. 


Tue May of this year beheld Mr. Disraeli’s reappearance as a 
novelist. Everywhere excitement was felt when the announce- 
ment came rather abruptly on the world. The name of the 
story was appropriately mysterious, the motto from Terence (we 
beg pardon, Terentius) afforded no basis for conjecture, and 
rumour found its way into the highest regions of pure imagina- 
tion. What could the Tory ex-premier design in again entering 
the arena of fiction, where he won his earliest laurels almost 
half a century ago? The quidnuncs were busy and fertile of 
inventions. e question was agitated in clubs and drawing- 
rooms. One ingenious theorist assured everybody that the tale 
was autobiographic, and the hero with so remarkable a name 
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Mr. Disraeli himself. A second had it, on the very highest 
authority, that it was quite otherwise: Lothair was a masterly 
picture of the right honourable gentleman’s bitterest political 
opponent. A third contradicted both; the tale was neither 
autobiographical nor satirical ; it was a full revelation of dread 
political mysteries connected partly with Church disestablish- 
ment, partly with land confiscation, and exhibiting to the public 
horror the infinite wickedness of the Whigs. ‘Pothair ’ came, 
and all these speculators were wrong. A gentleman of cool 
habitude, somewhat of the St. Aldegonde class, had remarked 
that, given the name, anybody who knew Disraeli could write 
the novel; and to a certain extent he was right. The mere 
story is a replica of ‘The Young Duke’ and of ‘ Tancred,’ but 
with the closer resemblance to the latter. Lothair is an orphan 
noble, who at his coming of age inherits vast estates, and who 
has not exactly made up his mind what to do with himself and 
his property. He will certainly begin with building a cathedral 
—whether it shall be for Protestant or Catholic use he cannot 

uite determine. The ease with which his intentions are 
altered may be guessed from the fact, that the money designed 
for a cathedral is supposed to be devoted to Garibaldi’s Mentana 
expedition. lLothair is nearly killed at Mentana, and after- 
wards nearly perverted at Rome; but he gets through all his 
perils as becomes a hero, and, after a trip to Jerusalem, returns 
to marry and settle in quite a humdrum way. 

Simple enough is this story; a mere variation on the author’s 
favourite theme: but it introduces us to a marvellously brilliant 
gallery of character-pictures, and to sparkling scenes of society, 

awn with an easy mastery. There are a few people who bear 
no remote resemblance to living members of society ; the greater 
number, however, are typical and rather exaggerated specimens 
of the class to which they belong. A distinguished clerical 
sade who has become a cardinal; a Roman lady, who has 

een a dramatic artist and is intensely eager for the liberation 
of her native city; a Garibaldian general; a consummately 
successful artist of Gascon descent, whose genius and vanity are 
both inexhaustible; a duke’s eldest son, who regards most 
things as a bore, and has an inveterate habit of saying 
unpleasant things at an awkward moment ;—these are a few of 
the characters that glow on Mr. Disraeli’s brilliant canvas. 
Lothair himself is the least marked of all the figures that 
occupy the scene: perchance our author desires to enforce the 
moral that an hereditary aristocrat is too often a dull fellow— 


‘The tenth transmitter of a foolish face.’ 
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Indeed, to make him of weak fibre was a necessity of the story, 
since no man of resolute will would have been so easy a prey to 
either priests or conspirators. Nor is the heroine, Lady Cori- 
sande (a name of the Gramont), any more than a fashionable 

oung lady, fulfilling regularly the sole duties of her station— 
elle s’habille, elle babille, elle se déshabille. Almost all the other 
dramatis persone, however slightly introduced, are vivid and 
intelligible pictures, so that the negative shadowy aspect of 
hero and heroine strikes one somewhat strangely. 

Not such was the hero of Mr. Disraeli’s first novel, ‘ Vivian 
Grey,’ which took the world by surprise just forty-five years 
ago. That young gentleman cannot be accused of any vague- 
ness of character or weakness of will. Mr. Disraeli was, to 
some extent, ashamed of this first book of his, and for many 
years refused to reprint it; but as foreign editions were ob- 
tainable, he withdrew the prohibition when his works were 
collected. He was right. He calls the book ‘a kind of literary 
lusus,’ and certainly it is a perfectly marvellous production, when 
we consider that its author was a mere boy. He was a bo 
peculiarly situated ; his father, the writer of ‘The Calamities of 
Authors,’ probably thought that the greatest of those calamities 
was to have the responsibility of children; and the young 
dreamer was left to gather ideas as he read in his father’s 
library, or listened to the desultory converse of his father’s 
friends. That the world of which he read and heard was 
changed in the mirror of his mind to something bizarre and 
extravagant, is no wonder : perhaps a philosophic analyst would 
trace to this early training, or want of training, much of what 
has been erratic and erroneous in Disraeli’s subsequent career. 
The boy of nineteen fancied he had formed sound conclusions 
on all conceivable questions ; he panted for political strife and 
triumph ; he wrote his own imaginary story with a pen that 
never paused, in swift sentences which seemed to burn the 
paper. ‘At this moment,’ he soliloquised, ‘how many a power- 
‘ful noble wants only wit to be a minister; and what wants 
‘ Vivian Grey to attain the same end? That noble’s influence.’ 
Accident brings him into the company of the Marquis of 
Carabas, a very great noble with very moderate intellect : and 
so successful for awhile are his combinations that his intense 
ambition seems likely to be gratified; but a jealous woman 
interferes, and the whole scheme is suddenly spoilt. The cha- 
racter of Mrs. Felix Lorraine, the lady destined to thwart 
Vivian Grey, is a wonderful conception for a boyish brain: and 
the scene where the hero, glancing accidentally at a mirror, 
sees her throw a powder into the hock and seltzer which she is 
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mixing for him, is thoroughly dramatic. The effervescent fluid 
in question reminds us of Byron’s recipe for slaking matutinal 
thirst with a draught that shall confer 


‘A pleasure worthy Xerxes, the great king.’ 


And the reminder is not inappropriate, for if there be any one 
thing certain as to the stimulus of Disraeli’s earliest literary 
work, it is that Byron gave it. The culture of English litera- 
ture in the last century was for the most part Latin and French: 
in the present, it has been Greek, German, and Italian. Italian 
poetry was a revelation to Byron; after having wasted his time 
in imitating Coleridge and Scott, the works of Pulci and 
Ariosto taught him wherein consisted his true powers. Hence 
came ‘Don Juan,’ that marvellous mingling of strength and 
weakness—of iron and miry clay. Now ‘Don Juan’ was 
haunting the world in Disraeli’s boyhood; and we, who find 
excitement in a new Tennysonian episode of King Arthur’s life, 
cannot realize the expectation wherewith men awaited another 
canto of that remarkable poem. Byron, though far below Shake- 
speare, ‘was the greatest elementary power since Shakespeare’ 
in the literature of the English; and had he lived to clear and to 
mature that marvellous brain, he would assuredly have achieved 
far greater things than we can venture to imagine, for who 
can guess the power of an original poet? Now ‘ Vivian Grey’ 
is just what one might expect from a boy-novelist who had 
saturated himself with ‘Don Juan.’ The cynicism is mimicked, 
the false rhetoric is exaggerated, the humour and epigram are 
weakly yet successfully imitated. Even the hero himself may 
be styled the Don Juan of politics; he is always brilliant, 
adventurous, dauntless, utterly unscrupulous; a being without 
morals, but with some metaphysics. In tracing the resem- 
blances, it should be at no time forgotten that Byron is of the 
Aryan type, while Disraeli is pure Semitic ; hence, the theories 
of the poet become curiously transmuted as they pass into the 
prose of the fashionable novelist. This is noticeable in 
‘Venetia,’ which was published in 1837. In its dedication to 
Lord Lyndhurst, the author states that it was his design ‘to 
‘ shadow forth, though as “in a glass darkly,” two of the most 
‘ renowned and refined spirits that have adorned these our latter 
‘days.’ These are Byron and Shelley. Such an attempt must 
of necessity be a failure. Who can conceive Mr. Disraeli 
depicting with success that purest and subtlest of the children 
of poetry, that most unworldly yet rebellious spirit, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley ? And the scheme of Venetia was a mistake. 
Lord Byron is reflected in Plantagenet Lord Cadurcis; Shelley, 
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in Marmion Herbert. The relations between them are curiously 
transformed: Shelley is supposed, for some mysterious reason, 
to have separated from his wife, who is left to take charge of his 
daughter, the heroine, Venetia; and with Venetia Byron is 
assumed to fall in love while yet in his boyhood. Now one 
cannot conceive of Shelley as anybody’s possible father-in-law. 
He died young; his eidolon is preserved in the ether of im- 
perishable youth ; to think of him in age is impossible. More- 
over, of Shelley’s exquisitely pure poetic genius Disraeli has 
no true appreciation: Byron he understands, for Byron was a 
man of the world, as well as a poet: but Shelley dwelt in 
Dreamland, whose frontiers our novelist has never crossed. 
With audacious unwisdom he set himself to write poetry for 
his hero. Behold ove Spenserian stanza from a poem which 
Herbert dedicates to his daughter, newly born :— 


‘ And thou shalt bear a name my line has loved, 
And their fair daughters owned for many an age, 
Since first our fiery blood a wanderer roved, 

And made in sunnier lands his pilgrimage, 
Where proud defiance with the waters wage 
The sea-born city’s walls ; the graceful towers 
Loved by the bard and honoured by the sage! 
My own Venetia now shall gild our bowers, 
And with her spell enchain our life’s enchanted hours !’ 


‘ Proud defiance,’ ‘ gild our bowers,’ ‘ with her spell enchain, 
are phrases not merely impossible to come from the pen of so 
vivid and unimitative a poet as Shelley, but also utterly prosaic 
and conventional. Compare this business of ‘ graceful towers,’ 
&e., with Shelley himself on Venice :— 


‘ Underneath day's azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies— 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves .. . 
Sun-girt city ! thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen ; 
Now is come a darker day, 
And thou soon must be his prey.’ 


An eminent but unimaginative critic of these days writes, in 
reference to the epithet ‘ sun-girt,’ that ‘it is difficult not to 
believe that the correct reading is sea-girt.’ Shelley was looking 
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down from the Euganean hills on ‘the waveless plain of Lom- 
bardy ;’? he beheld Venice circled by the glory of the sun; 
he said so. But sea-girt, you know, is an approved poetical 
epithet, so the critic marks an erratum. Similarly, Mr. Disraeli 
having, as representative of Shelley, to write about Venice, calls 
it a ‘sea-born city.’ Novelists and critics cannot understand 
the intense insight and inviolate originality of the true poet ; 
and the worst of it is, they think they can. 

As we have said, Mr. Disraeli was more fortunate in his 
supposititious Byron, since he has something in common with 
this stronger and coarser poet. Byron and Shelley were the 
Herakles and Hylas of poetry ; Shakespeare, its Apollo. He is 
only a demigod, this Byron of ours, but he is the strongest of 
them. In Venetia, we find the daring eccentricities of his 
character cleverly reflected; his boyish violence is well de- 
scribed, and the energetic irregularities of his early manhood, 
till at last he was forced on a war with society. 


‘Seciety had outraged him, and now he resolved to outrage society. 
... + He delivered them all to the most absolute contempt, disgust, 
and execration ; he resolved, from this time, nothing should ever 
induce him again to enter society, or admit the advances of a single 
civilized ruffian who affected to be social. The country, the people, 
their habits, laws, manners, customs, opinions, and everything con- 
nected with them, were viewed with the same jaundiced eye ; and his 
only object now was to quit England, to which he resolved never to 
return.’ 


This is sufficiently Byronic, but we cannot congratulate the 
author on similar success throughout. ‘As for philosophy, and 
‘ freedom, and all that,’ he makes Cadurcis say to Herbert, ‘they 
‘ tell devilish well in a stanza; but men have always been fools 
‘and slaves, and fools and slaves they will always be.’ Of 
course it is quite possible that Byron might have talked in this 
way in an idle mood ; butit would be deeply unjust to represent 
his love of freedom as a superficial affectation, taken up because 
it happened to suit his sonorous verse. Byron had neither 
theology nor philosophy, and would probably have urged that a 
poet is better without them. Shelley had both, and was a Pan- 
theist and Platonist; but Mr. Disraeli does not at all reflect 
the mysterious subtlety of Shelley’s mind. He makes Marmion 
Herbert speculate on the possibility of the length of the life of 
man being gradually increased, until in time the body may 
become immortal. Shelley could never have felt any interest in 
a notion alike unphilosophical and undesirable. We have heard 
the legend of Tithonus, and read the story of the Struldbrugs. 
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These are the protests of mind against the immortality of matter. 
The truth is that Disraeli, having chosen to make Shelley old 
enough for a father-in-law, was obliged to ignore that youthful- 
ness of spirit which was the poet’s inalienable possession, and to 
transform him intoa hazy prosy retailer of sophisms. This was 
not in any degree the character of the author of ‘Queen Mab’ 
and the ‘Prometheus Unbound ;’ he, with all the errors that 
clung to his wild and rebellious spirit, was always youthful 
in his aspirations, and soared high above the region of 
materialism. 

The chronological order of Mr. Disraeli’s productions has 
been anticipated. Reverting, we find ‘The Young Duke’ 
among his earliest books; this, however, we defer to notice, as 
it contains the germ of ‘Lothair.’ The next notion which 
seized his fertile brain was to treat a subject ‘virgin in the 
‘ imaginative literature of every country—namely, the develop- 
‘ment and formation of the poetic character.’ A noble 
ambition! Goethe and Alfieri have done something towards the 
theme, but in Disraeli’s opinion there is no ‘ ideal and complete 
picture.’ He decided, for excellent reasons, that ‘the auto- 
biographical form was a necessary condition of a successful fulfil- 
ment.’ Nobody, as he puts it in finer words than we care to 
use, can very well know how the poet came to be a poet except 
the poet himself. ‘What narrative by a third person’ [why 
third? ‘could sufficiently paint the melancholy and brooding 
‘ childhood, the first indications of the predisposition, the growing 
‘ consciousness of power, the reveries, the loneliness, the doubts, 
‘the moody misery, the ignorance of art, the failures, the 
‘despair?’ Hereon it may be remarked that certain poets, and 
those the highest, have developed in a region above melancholy 
and misery. Pure health of mind and body is the first essential 
of the noblest poetry. A disciple of Byron, Mr. Disraeli may 
perchance be excused for assuming that the poetic temperament 
is necessarily morbid and cynical: the truth is that Byron, if 
unwarped by circumstances of position and education, would 
have done far greater things in poetry. Unfortunately, 
admirers and imitators always seize on the peculiarities and 
defects of their idol, and are unable to see that his greatness is 
based upon his humanity and health. 

Having invented his poet, son of a Venetian mother by a 
Scandinavian sire, Mr. Disraeli carries him through various 
adventures, and in due time causes him to fallin love. ‘This 
‘critical passage in his life is founded upon the extreme mys- 
‘ teries of sympathy, and carried on by the influence of animal 
‘magnetism.’ The absurdities of charlatans are out of place in 
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the story of a poet’s life. But your ‘mythological machinery’ 
is requisite where a writer is unequal to his subject ; and how 
can any man, not a poet, produce a poet’s autobiography? The 
aa cannot be included by the less. Contarini Fleming 

oes not, to our apprehension, turn out a poet after all. He is 
a very amusing youngster, who worries his stepmother to death, 
is turbulent at school and college, heads a band of highwaymen 
formed from his University comrades; acts for a short time, 
with some success, as private secretary to his father, a Minister 
of State; travels, marries, loses his wife, and then pours forth 
an inexhaustible flood of sesquipedalian soliloquy. ot ne puis, 
as the motto of the Rohan hath it: Contarini would be a poet, 
but can never attain the power. If, therefore, the book does 
not fulfil its idea, and trace the growth of the poetic character, 
it is very curious as the autobiography of one who would have 
been a poet if he could. Its final paragraph is worth quotation, 
to show the style of the book :— 


‘ What is the arch of the conqueror ?—what the laurel of the poet 1 
I think of the infinity of space, I feel my nothingness. Yet if I am 
to be remembered, let me be remembered as one who, in a sad night 
of gloomy ignorance and savage bigotry, was prescient of the flaming 
morning-break of bright philosophy—as one who deeply sympathized 
with his fellow-men, and felt a proud and profound conviction of their 
perfectibility—as one who devoted himself to the amelioration of his 
kind, by the destruction of error and the propagation of truth.’ 


A critic may safely rest his case upon these sentences. No poet, 
after keen experience of life, could end his story with such 
familiar platitudes. No: in attempting this subject, Mr. Disraeli 
undertook a task too trying for him. His imaginary poet is, 
after all, no more than Vivian Grey in a new attitude. 

He attained far greater success in ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ which 
appeared four or five years later. It is a love-story, and 
has been called the best of its kind: certainly it is the best 
Jashionable love-story that we know. There is, of course, a hero; 
there is also a heroine. The one is the rather extravagant but 
handsome and honourable son of a family whose antiquity is 
remote, though their possessions are diminished. The other is 
the delightful daughter of a diplomatist ; has violet-tinted eyes, 
fringed with the longest and the darkest lashes, and has not seen 
eighteen summers when the hero falls violently in love with her. 
The scene of their first encounter is in the gardens of Armine, 
the hero’s ancestral residence; gardens marvellous as those of 
Alcinoiis, enchanting as those of Armida. Disraeli delights in 
gardens, and is without rival in describing their beauty. 
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Nothing does he love better than to paint the castle or mansion 
of a great English noble, amid terrace and pleasaunce, park and 
chase. Certes, the wooing of Ferdinand Armine and Henrietta 
Temple, in garden-glades that have been refined to perfection 
by the hand of art, and then allowed to grow even more 
beautiful through partial neglect, is a charming chapter of 
fiction. The love-making is for the most part elegantly done, 
and might suggest ideas to any Romeo or Juliet of the very 
first fashion. Unluckily, the hero is all this time engaged 
to somebody else—his cousin, who is very rich, while he is a 
mere pauper for the heir to a baronetcy, and is moreover deeply 
in debt. The second part of the book is in clever contrast with 
the first ; from scenes of loveliness and lovemaking we are sud- 
denly conveyed to the dens of bill-discounters, by whose means the 
unlucky hero is attempting to avert ruin. At length he is landed 
in a sponging-house. One of his best friends at this difficult 
time is Count Mirabel, an admirable sketch of Count D’Orsay, 
to whom the book was dedicated. No one, we suppose, will ever 
take the trouble to write a life of Count D’Orsay, who ought, 
indeed, to have left an autobiography. He was a typical man ; 
and an analysis of his character and adventures would increase 
our knowledge of that strange social force called fashion, the 
same force in human affairs, apparently, as that which induces 
a flock of sheep to follow the bell-wether. The system-of a 
successful leader of fashion—a bubble swimming on the surface 
of society—is epigrammatically put in ‘ Henrietta Temple.’ 


‘ Fancy a man ever being in low spirits !’ says the Count Mirabel. 
‘Life is too short for such bétises. The most unfortunate wretch alive 
calculates, unconsciously, that it is better to live than to die. Well, 
then, he has something in his favour. Existence is a pleasure, and 
the greatest. The world cannot rob us of that ; and if it is better to 
live than to die, it is better to live in a good humour than a bad one. 
If a man be convinced that existence is the greatest pleasure, his 
happiness may be increased by good fortune, but it will be essentially 
independent of it. He who feels that the greatest source of pleasure 
always remains to him ought never to be miserable. The sun shines 
on all ; every man can go to sleep ; if you cannot ride a fine horse, it 
is something to look upon one ; if you have not a fine dinner, there is 
some amusement in a crust of bread and Gruyére. Feel slightly, 
think little, never plan, never brood. Everything depends on the cir- 
culation; take care of it. Take the world as you find it; enjoy 
everything. Vive la bagatelle !* 


The joyous Epicurean who scatters these apophthegms for his 
friends’ instruction must have had a good circulation to begin 
with, or his system would have been impracticable. He avers 
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that every man can gotosleep. If this were true, what need of 
mandragora and cannabis, of opium and the marvellous hydrate 
of chloral? A hard heart and a strong stomach, according to 
Talleyrand, are the two essentials of happiness. Clearly, Count 
Mirabel must have had a perfect digestion, and not too strong a 
sympathy with his fellow-creatures. 

Before passing to Mr. Disraeli’s maturer works, a word 
or two on some of his extravaganzas. He has been cruelly 
styled— 

‘ The wondrous boy 
Who wrote Alroy. 


and certainly ‘Alroy’ is an amazing production, which we 
should be sorry to Lae to criticize. Much the same must 
be said of his attempts at poetry—‘The Revolutionary Epick,’ 
and a tragedy called ‘Count Alarcos.’ Consummate writers of 
prose are apt to imagine that the faculty of verse is a mere 
extension of their own art; they master rhythm and rhyme, 
and think they are poets. Of this there is a notable example 
in George Eliot’s recent efforts in verse. Between the two 
forms of composition there is a difference as definite as be- 
tween foliage and flowers; skilled gardeners can obtain most 
exquisite colour in a leaf, but it does not therefore become a 
flower. It is impossible to open these last-named works of 
Disraeli’s anywhere without perceiving that, although they are 
very good verse, they are not poetry. But he has tried man 

forms of literature. He has been a political biographer, and, 


hero is a modern Gulliver. One of his most amusing and 
briefest extravaganzas is ‘Ixion in Heaven,’ a mythological 
romance which, done into verse, would make a good theatrical 
burlesque: it is full of piquant points, and its key-note is the 
saying—‘ Adventures are to the adventurous.’ 

This saying is dear to its author, fer it reappears in ‘Coningsby,’ 
uttered by the mysterious and distinguished stranger whom the 
hero first encountered at a country inn, where he arrived upon 
the famous Arab mare that he would not have exchanged for 
her statue in pure gold, though carved by Lysippus. The 
wondrous wayfarer was Sidonia, the ideal Hebrew of this nine- 
teenth century—richer than all the Rothschilds and wiser than 
Solomon. Who would not have enjoyed his converse? ‘On 
‘ all subjects his mind seemed to be instructed, and his opinions 
‘formed. He flung out a result in a few words; he solved with 
‘a phrase some deep problem that men muse over for years. 
‘ He said many things that were strange, yet they immediately 


for once, dull. He has imitated Swift in ‘Popanilla,’ whose , 
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‘appeared to be true.’ He opened Coningsby’s mind, that is 
certain; he told him that almost everything that is great has been 
done by youth. He instanced Don John of Austria winning 
Lepanto at twenty-five; Gaston de Foix, a victor on the plain 
of Ravenna at twenty-two; John de Medici, a cardinal at 
fifteen; Bolingbroke and Pitt, both ministers of State before 
most boys have given up their cricket. And wherefore this 
lecture on youth and genius? Why ‘Coningsby,’ issued in 
1844, when few men would have predicted a premier in the 
member for Shrewsbury, was not merely a brilliant novel, it 
was a political manifesto. It was a time when ‘ Young England’ 
came down to the House in white waistcoats, eager for the 
restoration of Toryism. In Coningsby himself he adumbrated the 
most brilliant of that party, who was then member for Canter- 
bury’ The idea of ‘Young England’ was not a bad one. The 
brilliant and opulent sons of the aristocracy were to enter the 
political arena, and fight the cause of the people, and resuscitate 
Toryism and the Church, and extinguish the Radicals. But it 
seems as if the movement came just a little too late. Political 
progress had gone into a given groove. In old days there was 
at Eton a joyous triennial festival called the Montem, which 
Disraeli has felicitously described in ‘Coningsby.’ The bvys 
went out to Salt Hill, ad Montem; their friends drove down 
from London in superb equipages ; carriages were stopped, and 
there was a cry of ‘ Salt! salt!’ and the salt came freely in the 
form of money, which went to pay the Cambridge expenses of 
_ the captain of the school. The last celebration was in 1844; 
and when the Prince Consort’s carriage was stopped on Windsor 
Bridge, he royally gave the salt-bearer a hundred pounds. But 
the railway killed the Montem ; for your young Etonians could 
not stop a train for salt. Similarly, the youthful politicians of 
‘Coningsby,’ with all their boyish grace and fluency, could not 
arrest the settled progress of affairs in England. And so, as a 
political manifesto, the brilliant book was of small value; and 
its author had to try a new combination, which turned out more 
successful. 
Another idea which Mr. Disraeli has enforced in ‘ Coningsby,’ 
and again in ‘ Tancred,’ is the superiority of the Hebrew race 
to all others. 


‘The Hebrew,’ he tells us, ‘is an unmixed race. Doubtless, among 
the tribes who inhabit the bosom of the desert, progenitors alike of 
the Mosaic and the Mahomedan Arabs, blood may be found as pure as 
that of the Sheik Abraham. But the Mosaic Arabs are the most 
ancient, if not the only, unmixed blood that dwells in cities. An 
unmixed race of a first-rate organisation are the aristocracy of Nature. 


x 2 
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Such excellence is a positive fact ; not an imagination, a ceremony, 
coined by poets, blazoned by cozening heralds, but perceptible in its. 
physical advantages, and in the vigour of its unsullied idiosyncrasy.’ 


Again, hear Sidonia lecture— 


‘Do you think that the quiet, humdrum persecution of a decorous 
representative of an English University can crush those who have 
successively baffled the Pharaohs, Nebuchadnezzars, Rome, and the 
Feudal Ages? The fact is, you cannot destroy a pure race of the 
Caucasian organisation.’ 

And he proceeds to say that all Jews are essentially Tories ; 
that the first Jesuits were Jews; that half the protessors of 
Germany are Jews; that leading statesmen in Russia, Spain, 
France, Prussia, are Jews ; that Hebrew blood ran in the veins 
of the most famous marshals of Napoleon. Not satisfied with 
this troop of professors, warriors, rulers, Sidonia claims the 
opera as wholly Hebrew. 


‘Enough for us that the three great creative minds to whose 
exquisite inventions all nations at this moment yield—Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn—are of the Hebrew race, and little do your 
men of fashion, your muscadins of Paris, and your dandies of London, 
as they thrill into raptures at the notes of a Pasta or a Grisi—little 
do they suspect that they are offering their homage to “the sweet 
singers of Israel !”’’ 


This theory befits one whose ancestor invented for his family 
the fanciful name of D’Israeli. 

But ‘Coningsby’ has more in it than these wild theories. 
Although incapable of complete self-restraint, Disraeli began to 
curb his eccentricities in this book. He set his hand firmly to 
caustic portraiture of character. Take his sketch of Rigby, 
who represents John Wilson Croker. 


‘He was just the animal that Lord Monmouth wanted ; for Lord 
Monmouth always looked upon human nature with the callous eye of 
a jockey. He surveyed Rigby, and he determined to buy him. He 
bought him—with his clear head, his indefatigable industry, his 
audacious tongue, and his ready and unscrupulous pen—with all his 
dates, all his lampoons, all his private memoirs, and all his political 
intrigues. It was a good purchase. Rigby became a great personage 
and Lord Monmouth’s man.’ 


Well, ‘the whirligig of time brings in its revenges,’ and a 
recent satirist has described the author of ‘ Coningsby ’ as 
‘A genius servile to a brilliant peer.’ 


One cannot resist the temptation of picking up a few epi- 
grammatic gems from the pages of Disraeli’s most brilliant 
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book. Like Aladdin in his cave we encounter an embarrassing 
-amount of wealth. When Coningsby, his mind full of the 
perplexities of youth, went for guidance to Mr. Rigby, that 
gentleman explained to him that want of religious faith was 
solely occasioned by want of churches; and want of loyalty by 
the King’s having shut himself up too much at the Cottage in 
Windsor Park. Build more churches, and let the King go in 
state to Ascot, and faith and loyalty will return. Panaceas of 
the same sort are seriously propounded even now. ‘Finally, 
‘Mr. Rigby impressed on Coningsby to read the “ Quarterly 
‘ Review ” with great attention, and to make himself master of 
‘ Mr. Wordy’s “ History of the Late War,” in twenty volumes, 
‘a capital work, which proves that Providence was on the side 
‘of the Tories.’ We need hardly say that Mr. Wordy repre- 
sents the late respected Sir Archibald Alison. 

It might do good to the Conservative camp-followers, if 
they could be made to understand how thoroughly their com- 
mander-in-chief despises them. 


‘The death of the King,’ [William IV.] writes Disraeli, ‘was a 
great blow to the Conservative cause ; that is to say, it darkened the 
brow of Tadpole, quailed the heart of Taper, crushed all the rising 
hopes of those numerous statesmen who believe the country must be 
saved if they receive twelve hundred a-year. It isa peculiar class 
that ; twelve hundred per annum, paid quarterly, is their idea of 
political science and human nature. To receive twelve hundred per 
annum is government ; to try to receive twelve hundred per annum is 
opposition ; to wish to receive twelve hundred per annum is ambition.’ 


These definitions are not quite out of date. 

‘Sybil; or, the Two Nations,’ published in 1845, bears on its 
title-page a significant sentence from plain-spoken Bishop 
Latimer: ‘The commonalty murmured, and said, ‘“ There 
‘never were so many gentlemen, and so little gentleness.”’ 
The two nations are the rich and the poor; and it has always 
appeared to us that in ‘Sybil,’ where the contrasts are stron 
and well defined, our author has shown greatest earnestness a 
higher art than in any of his other works. The reader is apt 
to grow weary of the long train of stately peeresses and their 
beautiful daughters, who spend their serene hours in sumptuous 
saloons and ornate gardens—of the troops of radiant young men, 
handsome as Hyperion, dauntless as Bayard, wittier than 
Sheridan. It isa relief to get into a manufacturing town, to 
learn something of starvation and misery, to read vivid descrip- 
tions of a trade union and a strike. The lounging classes are 
contrasted with the working classes, and it is powerfully shown 
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how the latter are transformed into the dangerous classes. Mr. 
Dickens himself has no transcript of life more accurate than 
Mr. Disraeli’s picture of the town of Mowbray in its prosperity 
and its adversity. Thackeray’s Cave of Harmony is not amore 
brilliant sketch than Disraeli’s of the Temple, that marvellous 
place of entertainment, kept by Chaffing Jack. The miners 
oppressed by their ‘ butties,’ and obliged to take their wages in 
‘tommy,’ the lock-makers of Hellhouse Yard, ruled over by a 
Bishop, are vividly described, and without a touch of exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Disraeli, possessing an imagination capable of such 
work, does himself wrong by lingering in the oppressive 
atmosphere of splendour and satiety. He is not to be accused 
of flunkeyism : he depicts society which he knows and in which 
he is conspicuous; but the affair grows rather wearisome when, 
with the exception of attorneys and cabmen, the least con- 
siderable personage you encounter is the bishop of the diocese, 
who, as is well known to the learned, takes rank after the 
younger sons of marquises. 

About two decades passed between the ‘Young Duke’ and 
‘Tancred,’ about the same between ‘ Tancred’ and ‘ Lothair ;’ 
and in all three of these Mr. Disraeli has dealt with a theme 
which seems strongly to attract him—the coming of age of an 
English noble with vast estates. St. James is a duke; Tancred 
eldest son of a duke ; Lothair appears to be a marquis or an earl, 
but we get no definite information of his rank. The Young 
Duke of Disraeli’s boyhood has for guardian Mr. Dacre, a 
Catholic gentleman of ancient family and large fortune, but is 
for the most part under the influence of his uncle, Lord Fitz- 
pompey, a Tory noble, who votes fervently against the Catholics, 
and has several daughters. Tancred needs no guardian; but 
his rather feeble father, the Duke of Bellamont, has an acute 
adviser in Lord Eskdale, a well-executed likeness of Lord 
Lonsdale. Lothair, finally, has a couple of guardians—one an 
Anglican clergyman, who has gone over to Rome and become a 
cardinal, and the other a Scottish peer, a determined Whig and 
Presbyterian. 

When, about forty years ago, Disraeli brought the Duke of St. 
James upon the stage, he had not formed his wonderful theories 
about the rivalry of religions and the Asian mystery. This 
hero of his gets into difficulties, but they are not transcendental. 
He has a taste for Art; Hauteville House, the family mansion 
in the family square, disgusts him. He sends in haste for Sir 
Carte Blanche, the successor of Sir Christopher Wren. This 
illustrious architect supplies a design which closely resembles 
the Louvre. The Duke is delighted, orders the work to be 
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commenced, and og off to his castle in Yorkshire, which is in 
0 


the patchwork style of architecture. This also he dislikes, and 
Sir Carte Blanche is summoned, and it is decided to emulate 
Windsor. Having made these arrangements as to his residences, 
he finds his time unoccupied, so he falls in love with Lady 
Aphrodite Grafton, the wife of an old schoolfellow, and an 
accomplished flirt. His next fancy is for a superb suburban 
villa: nine acres of land are surrounded by a paling eight feet 
high, and M. Bijou de Millecolonnes is set to work to imitate the 
Alhambra. Then there is jewelry—Mr. Disraeli is fond of 
making his heroes extravagant in gems. So there is Mr. Garnet 
in the ‘ Young Duke,’ while in ‘ Lothair’ we shall find Mr. 
Ruby. Next the turf: St. James, determined to form a crack 
stud, buys up all the winning horses at Ascot at an average of 
three thousand guineas for each pair of ears. Having done 
this, of course he loses the St. Leger. Next, he falls very 
properly in love with the heroine of the story, his guardian’s 
daughter. That young lady, with greater propriety, declines 
the honour ; and St. James grows wilder than ever. An intrigue 
with a famous cantatrice, the Bird of Paradise—a duel with Sir 
Lucius Grafton, who wounds his opponent—a series of magni- 
ficent extravagances, ending in a polite letter from his bankers, 
to say that his account is overdrawn—a gambling sederunt, in 
which he loses about a hundred thousand pounds, unquestionably 
one of the strongest things which Disraeli has written: such 
are a few of the adventures through which he is hurried. He 
reforms in time, and wins his Catholic lady-love’s heart by a 
speech in favour of emancipation. The story is told with a 
rapidity and gaiety which are irresistibly pleasant, and which 
one does not find in ‘ Lothair ;’ for a man’s vital energy is not 
likely to be the same at twenty-five and at sixty-five. 

Midway between we find ‘‘Tancred.’ This young noble has 
no commonplace faults; he is wholly untempted by racehorses, 
and not very much magnetized by women: his whole desire is 
to become a pilgrim to Jerusalem, and attempt the solution of 
the Asian mystery. His fond parents, a duke and duchess of 
humdrum sort, are horrified at the notion, and do all they can 
to dissuade him; but the youth will have his way, and goes out 
to the East, and there manages to fall twice in love. One of 
the ladies is Eva, daughter of Adam Besso, his banker at 
Jerusalem ; the other is Astarte, Queen of the Ansarey, and a 
worshipper of Apollo and Aphrodite. This book is a mosaic of 
brilliant extravagances and theologic discussions ; but it has no 

roper ending. Neither is the Asian mystery solved, nor the 
a married. Indeed, it was generally anticipated that the 
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author would take pity on the numerous young ladies who were 
intensely interested in the Marquis of Montacute’s fate, and 
would write for them three more volumes. Possibly he had 
some such design, and' political occupation thwarted it. At any 
rate, the gushing maidens of twenty years ago are for the most 
part married matrons now, and have forgotten their ‘Tancred.’ 
Hence Mr. Disraeli has preferred to play over for the third time 
his favourite melody, and so we have—Lothair. 
There are a duke and duchess in this novel, with a family of 
beautiful daughters, married and marriageable. One of these 
is made to remark to the hero, ‘My brother, Granville St. 
‘ Aldegonde, says we are all too much alike, and that Bertha 
‘St. Aldegonde would be perfect if she had no sisters.’ The 
observation might be applied to ‘ Lothair.’ It would be a most 
delightful book but for the family likeness. With various and 
versatile invention, Mr. Disraeli somewhat surprises us by 
returning so pertinaciously to the same theme. A young noble, 
puzzled by the greatness of his position and possessions, is a 
very fair hero for once, but you may meet him once too often. 
And it would be easy to find heroes of a much higher type. 
The career of Lothair differs from that of St. James in being 
wholly devoid of dissipations—from that of Tancred in coming 
to a definite end. It is clearly the author’s present theory that 
the two great temptations of Young England in 1870 are Rome 
and the Red Republic. The fancy may seem absurd, yet we 
must remember that Mr. Disraeli has unusual opportunities of 
judging what are the proclivities of the juvenile aristocrat. 
Our own judgment would be that while the Pope has his 
attractions for women and Ritualists, and Garibaldi tor some of 
the trade unionists, the educated youth of England were 
interested in subjects more definitely English. One young 
peer has been perverted, we believe, and the heir to a dukedom 
has been out with Garibaldi, but these seem exceptional cases. 
Lothair’s first intimacy on emerging from boyhood is with the 
family whose numerous and lovely daughters are so much alike, 
a family which will easily be recognised as curiously resembling 
one to the coronet of whose chief the author, when premier, 
added the strawberry leaves. ‘The daughters . : . all met the 
‘same fate. After seventeen years of a delicious home they 
‘ were presented, and immediately married, and all to personages 
‘of high consideration. After the first conquest, this fate 
‘seemed as regular as the order of nature.’ They live at 
Brentham, one of those spacious mansions in lovely gardens 
which are numerous in England, and which our author delights 
to paint. He is at home in the breakfast-room at Brentham, 
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with the radiant garden beneath its windows, and the bright 
drawings upon its walls, where the matutinal meal was served 
on a number of round tables, ‘ which vied with each other in 
‘ grace and merriment; brilliant as a cluster of Greek or Italian 
‘ republics, instead of a great metropolitan table, like a central 
‘ government absorbing all the genius and resources of the 
‘society.’ The ladies are all charming, all fond of riding and 
croquet. ‘In the summer season the duke delighted to head a 
‘numerous troop, penetrate far into the country, and scamper 
‘home to a nine o’clock dinner. All the ladies of the house 
‘ were fond and fine horsewomen. The mount of one of these 
‘ riding parties was magical.’ Not less magical the groups on 
a croquet day. ‘A marvellous lawn, the duchess’s Turkish tent 
‘ with its rich hangings, and the players themselves, the prettiest 
‘ of all the spectacle, with their coquettish hats, and their half- 
‘ veiled and half-revealed under raiment, scarlet and silver or 
‘ blue and gold, made up a sparkling and modish scene.’ What 
wonder that the boy-peer is fascinated, and astonishes the 
duchess by asking her permission to marry Lady Corisande 
after a few days at Brentham? When her Grace suggests 
that Corisande is a mere child, and that he is not much more, 
and that it would be well for him to gain a little experience and 
form sound opinions, he at once exclaims, ‘ Oh, as for that, my 
‘ opinions are already formed on every subject ; that is to say, 
‘every subject of importance, and, what is more, they will 
‘ never change.’ 

The duchess manages to tranquillize this eager young lover, 
and we are next introduced to one of his guardians, Cardinal 
Grandison. ‘Above the middle height, his stature seemed 
‘ magnified by the attenuation of his form. It seemed that the 
‘soul never had so frail and so fragile a tenement. He was 
‘ dressed in a dark cassock with a red border, and wore scarlet 
‘ stockings, and over his cassock a purple tippet, and on his breast 
‘a small golden cross. His countenance was naturally of an 
‘ extreme pallor, though at this moment slightly flushed with the 
‘ animation of a deeply interesting conference.’ His cheeks were 
hollow, and his grey eyes seemed sunk into his clear and noble 
brow, but they flashed with irresistible penetration. He is the 
chief controller of Catholic affairs in England, and yet does not 
neglect his duty as Lothair’s guardian. Indeed, it is soon 
manifest that he would deem it a great victory if he could attract 
his ward into the church’s unreluctant embrace. How should it 
be otherwise ? What an offering to the Holy Father would be 
this wealthy young peer, whose first idea of doing good in the 
world is to build a cathedral! Shall the cathedral be Roman 
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or Anglican? The Cardinal, who has not seen his ward for 


years, meets him again at the house of the solicitor to the 
estates, Mr. Putney Giles, whose wife is a near relation of Mrs. 
Leo Hunter, with a ‘mission to destroy the Papacy, and to 
secure Italian unity.’ At the same house and on the same 
evening, Lothair also encounters Theodora, a Roman lady with 
an Attic face and an American husband. She is the genius of 
Republicanism, an ally of Garibaldi’s, with a marvellous capacity 
for music and conspiracy. On this occasion Lothair does not 
speak to her, but he is destined to meet her again, and to be 
intensely influenced by her ;—influenced, also, by Clare Arundel, 
a beautiful young Roman Catholic lady, niece of Lord St. Jerome. 
The St. Jeromes (a name which occurs in ‘The Young Duke’) 
live at Vauxe, a delightful old English residence, twenty miles 
from town, built in the perfection of that style, quadrangled 
and cloistered, which succeeded the baronial castle, and is 
thoroughly adapted to our climate. ‘People said Vauxe looked 
‘like a college; the truth is, colleges looked like Vauxe, for 
‘ when those fair and civil buildings rose, the wise and liberal 
‘ spirits who endowed them intended that they should resemble 
‘ as much as possible the residence of a great noble.’ Lothair’s 
first visit to this pleasant mansion is during the week before 
Easter. There are superb services in the private chapel, which 
he attends, and is fascinated by their solemnity and beauty. 
The gloomy Tenebre are artfully contrasted with out-door 
picnics. Lothair is taken to a famous young fir forest, so 
planted that the great fan-like branches of each tree spread 
widely on the ground, and Lady St. Jerome hands him lobster- 
sandwiches, and Monsignore Catesby fills his tumbler with 
Chablis, and Clare Arundel talks to him the most delightfully 
oung-ladyish theology. The Monsignore also talks to him; 
ut Clare’s violet eyes are more eloquently persuasive, and he 
resolves that his cathedral shall be built, and shall be dedicated 
to St. Clare. 

Lady Corisande’s presentation, and the great entertainment 
thereafter at Crecy House, forma theme that just suits Disraeli’s 
brilliant pen. Everything is exquisite in that great establish- 
ment, from the delicate daughters to the dainty supper. ‘ What 
a perfect family,’ exclaimed Hugo Bohun, as he extracted a 
couple of fat little birds from their bed of aspic jelly. ‘How 
safe you were here to have ortolans for supper!’ The ortolan 
is a favourite bird with Disraeli, who, in a previous story, makes 


epicure’s euthanasia. At this pleasant festival we make 
acquaintance with Lord St. Aldegonde, certainly the best 
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character in the story, as being original without exaggeration. 
He is heir apparent to the wealthiest dukedom in the realm; 
he has married one of the lovely daughters of the Brenthams ; 
he is the reddest of Republicans, with a difference ; he has a 
knack of saying unpleasant things at awkward moments; and 
he detests being bored. All property should be equally divided, 
in his opinion, except land. ‘He would hold forth on this 
‘ topic even with energy, amazed at anyone differing from him ; 
‘“as if a fellow could have too much land,” he would urge 
‘with a voice and glance which defied contradiction.’ His 
finest recorded misadventure occurs when Lothair comes of age 
at Muriel Towers. A great party has assembled ; on Sunday 
morning the bishop of the diocese, supported by an unusually 
strong clerical staff, is to hold service in the private chapel. 
Everybody comes down to breakfast dressed decorously, save 
only St. Aldegonde, who wears a brown velvet shooting jacket, 
a pink shirt, no cravat, while his hair is unusually dishevelled. 
His temper is upset by somebody’s inquiring if he is going to 
chapel in that dress. 


‘The meal was over. The bishop was standing near the mantel- 
piece talking to the ladies, who were clustered round him, the 
archdeacon, and the chaplain, and some other clergy a little in the 
background ; Lord St. Aldegonde, who, whether there were a fire or 
nut, always stood with his back to the fire-place, with his hands in his 
pockets, moved discourteously among them, assumed his usual position, 
and listened, as it were, grimly for a few moments to their talk, then 
he suddenly exclaimed in a loud voice, and with the groan of a 
rebellious Titan, “ How I hate Sunday.” 

‘ “Granville !” exclaimed Lady St. Aldegonde, turning pale. There 
was a general shudder. 

‘“T mean in a country house,” said Lord St. Aldegonde, “ of 
course I mean in a country house. I do not dislike it when alone, 
and I do not dislike it in London. But Sunday in a country house 
is infernal.” 

‘“T think it is now time for us to go,” said the bishop, walking 
away with dignified reserve, and they all dispersed.’ 


St. Aldegonde subsequently requests his wife to put it right 
with the bishop, whom he considers an agreeable man, not at all 
a bore ; though he objects to bishops, not thinking there is any 
use in them. Indeed, the only people with titles that he would 
preserve are dukes, for which there is an excellent personal 
reason. 

We have anticipated somewhat. Lothair goes down to 
Oxford, not for renewal of his studies, but to look after his stud, 
and accident brings him into contact with an American colonel 
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and his wife. The latter turns out to be the famous Theodora. 
Lothair dines with them, and meets a professor, ‘ quite a young 
‘man, of advanced opinions on all subjects, religious, social, 
‘and political. He was clever, and extremely well-informed, so 
‘far as books can make a man knowing; but unable to profit 
‘ even by his limited experience of life from a restless vanity and 
‘ overflowing conceit, which prevented him from ever observing 
‘or thinking of anything but himself.’ This notice of one of 
those whom the author has elsewhere nicknamed the ‘ wild men 
of the cloister,’ is the only passage in ‘Lothair’ which can be 
accused of ill-nature. Indeed, the book is written throughout 
in a pleasant humour, and we get the best side of even plotting 
priests and Fenian head-centres. Theodora, with Olympian 
countenance, and Phidian face, and Greek filleted hair, is 
destined to exercise intense influence over Lothair. She has, 
it must be admitted, some pleasant ideas. ‘My perfect life,’ 
she says, ‘would be a large and beautiful village. I admire 
‘nature, but I require the presence of humanity. Life in great 
‘ cities is too exhausting; but in my village there should be 
‘air, streams, and beautiful trees, a picturesque scene, but 
‘enough of my fellow-creatures to insure constant duty.’ 
Years ago, before pauperism reached its present proportions, 
an English country town in some respects resembled this ideal 
village ; even within our own memory there have been such 
fortunate oases in remote shires. Another of Theodora’s theories 
is that atmosphere is the main source of felicity, which one is 
certainly disposed half to believe when the world is tortured by 
a cruel and persistent east wind. Unconverted by the brilliant 
Liberalism of the Oxford professor, Lothair is strangely 
fascinated by Theodora, who gives him ready permission to 
call upon her when he returns to town. He is destined to 
intermediate business and adventures. Mr. Putney Giles is 
organizing the great festival of his majority, and bores him 
so that he wishes he might never come of age. He is engaged 
to dinners with many friends, who all seem commonplace after 
the magnetism of Theodora. There is a function of the Roman 
Church on Sunday evening, where the Cardinal is to officiate, 
and Lady St. Jerome and Clare Arundel are anxious he should 
be there. He is worried and restless ; it occurs to him that he 
has never seen this London, which is a nation _ Quincey | 
not a city; he hails a cruising hansom, ‘the gondola of London,’ 
and tells the cabman to drive without ceasing. The result is 
that he is driven to the door of a Fenian meeting, held under 
pretext of Roman Catholic schools, and enters it by means of 
the cabman’s green ticket. After the proceedings there is a 
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collection; Lothair does not see how he can give money to a 
fund designed for treasonable purposes; he tries to explain, 
betrays himself, and there is a sudden and violent row. They 
are about to seize him as a spy, but a determined stranger 
interposes, revolver in hand, and hands a paper to the leader 
of the Fenian lodge, which mysterious document quells the 
disturbance. This welcome deus ex machind does not reveal 
himself, but he is afterwards discovered to be a revolutionary 
leader, who goes by the nom de guerre of Captain Bruges. 

The next day, Lothair, whose hours are full of excitement, 
has to entertain Monsignore Catesby at breakfast, and to shoot 
pigeons at the Duke of Brecon’s fantastic villa on the banks of 
the Thames. The duke, an eminent sportsman, brave even to 
brutality, who has won the Derby, and who desires to ‘ break 
the ring,’ is an avowed admirer of Lady Corisande. Lord St. 
Aldegonde detests him, and assigns various reasons for it, one 
being, that he has a large sum of money in the funds, which 
is disgraceful for a duke: and it is hardly to be expected that 
Lothair should be very fond of him. This chapter introduces 
us to Mr. Pinto, a Portuguese gentleman, inexplicably popular 
in society. ‘His conversation was sparkling, interesting, and 
‘ fluent, yet it was observed he never gave an opinion on any 
‘ subject, and never told an anecdote. Indeed, he would some- 
‘times remark, when a man fell into his anecdotage, it was a 
‘sign for him to retire from the world. . . . He was not an 
‘ intellectual Croesus, but his pockets were full of sixpences,’—a 
clever inversion of the well-known saying about Addison. 
Being complimented on the good quality of his English, he 
gives a fair description of that slang which is the current 
language of people unable to think: ‘ English is an expressive 
‘language, but not difficult to master. Its range is limited. 
‘It consists, as far as I can observe, of four words--nice, jolly, 
‘ charming, and bore, and some grammarians add fond.’ After 
the pigeon-shooting, Lothair was obliged to end the evening at 
a grand ball given by Lord St. Jerome, whose balls were de- 
servedly popular, since he gave at supper as good champagne 
as that which he gave at dinner. ‘In short, a patriot.’ Lothair 
had to dance with Clare Arundel, who did her utmost to bewitch 
him. Why? Well, the Monsignori begin to doubt whether 
he is to be easily Catholicized. 

But the next day he can call upon Theodora at a charming 
suburban residence by the Thames. A statue of the genius of 
Frecdom is being inaugurated ina temple in the grounds. It isa 
— likeness of the lady herself. Assisting in the ceremony he 

ds an artist named Gaston Phebus ; after St. Aldegonde, the 
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best character in Lothair. The modern artist, as all men know, 
has reached a singular height of arrogance ; he deifies Art as the 
chief function of humanity; he thinks it only right that 
monarchs should hold his pencil, that reigning beauties should 
kiss his wonder-working hand. Mr. Disraeli has happily seized, 
but somewhat exaggerated, this type of man. He has given 
him Gascon descent, to account for his splendid vanity. Lothair 
inquires of him what are the true principles of art. 


‘“ Aryan principles,” said Mr. Phebus; “not merely the study of 
nature, but of beautiful nature; the art of design in a country 
inhabited by a first-class race, and where the laws, the manners, the 
customs, are calculated to maintain the health and beauty of a first- 
class race. In a greater or less degree these conditions obtained 
from the age of Pericles to the age of Hadrian in pure Aryan commu- 
nities ; but Semitism then began to prevail, and ultimately triumphed. 
Semitism has destroyed art ; it taught man to despise his own body : 
and the essence of art is to honour the human frame.”’ 


Phebus clearly is intended to balance Sidonia, who has disap- 
peared from the scene: this arrogant Aryanism is in curious 
contrast with the great doctrine taught in ‘Coningsby’ and 
‘Tancred.’ The Gascon painter further states that ‘books 
‘ are fatal—they are the curse of the human race. Nine-tenths 
‘ of existing books are nonsense, and the clever books are the 
‘refutation of that nonsense. The greatest misfortune that 
‘ ever befel man was the invention of printing. Printing has 
‘ destroyed education.” Mr. Phoebus has a good word for the 
English aristocracy. ‘What I admire in the order to which 
‘ you belong is that they do live in the air, that they excel in 
‘ athletic sports, that they can only speak one language, and that 
‘they never read. This is not a complete education, but it is 
‘ the highest education since the Greek.’ Assuredly it is unfor- 
tunate that Sidonia does not reappear in ‘ Lothair:’ a dialogue 
between him and Phebus would be.worth reading. 

The priests continue to cluster round Lothair, but Theodora’s 
influence is too strong for them. At Belmont he meets a mixed 
society—Pheebus’s wife and her sister, who are of the quasi- 
imperial blood of the Cantacuzenes, the Princess of Tivoli, a revo- 
lutionary lady, Baron Gozelius, an astronomer who expects the 
early end of the world, and others equally eccentric. Theodora, 
who has sacrificed her jewels for Italy, observes that once she wore 
ropes of pearl like Titian’s Queen of Cyprus. Lothair at once 
resolves to send her some pearls anonymously, and goes early to 
Bond-street to consult Mr. Ruby. That eminent jeweller is able 
to show him his own gold service, sent to be put in order, which 
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he has never seen. But pearls! The ‘treasure of an oyster’ 
is not easily found in perfection. How should it, when even the 
oyster itself is gradually becoming a memory of the past ? 


‘“ Pearls are troublesome property, my Lord,” says the jeweller. 
“They require great care ; they want both air and exercise ; they 
must be worn frequently ; you cannot lock them up. The Duchess 
of Havant has the finest pearls in the country, and I told her Grace, 
‘Wear them whenever you can; wear them at breakfast ;’ and her 
Grace follows my advice—she does wear them at breakfast. I go 
down to Havant Castle every year to see her Grace’s pearls, and I 
wipe every one of them myself, and let them lie on a sunny bank in 
the garden, in a westerly wind, for hours and days together. Their 
complexion would have been ruined had it not been for this treat- 
ment. Pearls are like girls, my Lord—they require just as much 
attention.” ’ 


Of course, Lothair gets his pearls notwithstanding the 
jeweller’s difficulty ; but we need not farther follow their history. 
Next time he sees Theodora we find him entreating her to 
promise him that if she dies before him she will reappear to 
him. She declines to promise, but she does it. And now we 
pass on to the coming of age, at which we have already had an 
anticipatory glance. Everybody is there. Cardinal Grandison 
and the Bishop of the diocese, each with his sacerdotal following, 
do their utmost to make Lothair pledge himself to their respec- 
tive Churches. The skirmishes between these two militant 

arties are done with infinite humour. Some young ladies, 
thair’s cousins, just seventeen, are for the first time introduced 
to society. ‘ Young ladies, under these circumstances, always 
fall in love, but with their own sex ;’ so they fall in love with 
Lady Corisande. Theodora is there, and fascinates St. Aldegonde. 
Freshly and pleasantly does the narrative read, though Tancred’s 
coming of age isin our memory. Lothair’s Presbyterian guar- 
dian, who is rather grimly sketched, gives his ward some 
characteristic advice at the last moment. 


‘“Tf Popery were only just the sign of the cross, and music, 
and censer-pots—though I think them all superstitious—I’d be free 
to leave them alone, if they would leave me. But Popery is a much 
deeper thing than that, Lothair, and our fathers found it out. They 
could not stand it, and we should be a craven crew to stand it now. 
A man should be master in his own house. You will be taking a 
wife some day—at least, it is to be hoped so—and how will you like 
one of these Monsignores to be walking into her bedroom, eh; and 
talking to her alone when he pleases and where he pleases ; and when 
you want to consult your wife, which a wise man should often do, to 
find there is another mind between hers and yours ?”’ 
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In this straightforward fashion does Lord Culloden deal with 
the question. 

Poor Lothair! Was ever young noble on his coming of age 
so beset with difficulties? Two Churches militant are fighting 
for him, as two armies fought for the body of Patroclus— 


‘ Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.’ 


The guardian-cardinal is at all points matched by the eager 
bishop. Then there is Lothair’s only love, Lady Corisande, 
and there is Theodora, whom he worships; and this last it is 
who decides his career. Captain Bruges pays her a secret visit 
—a new effort is to be made for Italy’s freedom—money is 
wanted, and Lothair joyously supplies it. It is the two hundred 
thousand pounds which had been lying at his bankers, where- 
with he intended to build a cathedral ! 

Abruptly are we carried from the festal glades and galleries 
of Muriel to the London centre of Roman Catholicism, where 
Monsignore Berwick discusses with the French Ambassador the 
question which is stronger—the Pope or the secret societies. 
Thence we pass to the Papal frontier, and find Captain Bruges 
in command of a force that is to aid Garibaldi,—Lothair as a 
volunteer, Colonel Campian on the staff, Theodora working 
marvels in male attire. There is a good deal of bivouacking 
and negotiation ; then comes Mentana, and some fighting, and 
Theodora is killed, and Lothair, badly wounded, is taken to 
Rome. The St. Jeromes are in Rome with Clare Arundel. To 
that young lady a tall and stately female indicates the ambu- 
lance in which an Englishman lies awaiting help; and it 
becomes a question whether that female was a tailor’s wife or 
the Virgin Mary! All Rome accepts the latter version; a 
miracle has evidently been wrought. Lothair, convalescent 
after long illness, weak, and with taint memory of events, finds 
himself received by cardinals and princesses as the favourite of 
heaven, is stifled in an atmosphere of incense and music, is 
induced, almost unconsciously, to take part in a great procession. 
If he is compromised, the priests think he will be won. He is 
never left alone ; a monsignore is his constant companion ; but 
one night he accidentally evades his kind keepers and reaches 
the Coliseum, where he sees the unpromised phantom of Theo- 
dora, and is reminded of his vow to her never to become a 
Romanist, and is picked up in a state of syncope. Then Lord 
St. Jerome, a devout man, easily managed by priests and women, 
but still an English gentleman, perceives that there is some- 
thing wrong, and calls in a very eminent and very Protestant 
physician, who prescribes—return to England. 
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At first Lothair got no farther than a villa in the suburbs of 
Syracuse, with one or two priestly valets. There, wandering 
much alone in the gardens, he decided that ‘he had started in 
‘life with an extravagant appreciation [sic] of the influence of 
‘ the religious caladigls on the conduct of human affairs. With 
‘ him, when heaven was so nigh, earth could not be remembered, 
‘and yet experience showed that, so long as one was on the 
‘ earth, the incidents of this planet considerably controlled one’s 
‘ existence, both in behaviour and in thought.’ Thus meditating, 
he gives his priestly associates the slip, and gets away to Malta. 
Here he happily encounters Gaston Phebus, imperial and 
imperious artist, with his wife and sister-in-law, on board his 
spacious steam-yacht, Pan. Gladly he receives the Lothair, 
who is a penniless millionnaire for the moment, and offers him 
a share in his purse—a chest filled with velvet bags of pearls, 
rubies, Venetian sequins, golden piastres. Mr. Phebus will 
not use paper money—flimsy rags as representative of golden 
mintage, rich in colour, rare in artistic form. With Phebus 
Lothair goes to the artist’s island in the Aigean Sea, where he 
lives a life at once feudal, Oriental, Venetian, and idiosyncratic. 
There are deer hunts and wolf hunts; the Aryan painter has 
founded academies and gymnasia, where everything is taught 
except reading and writing, which he considers very injurious 
to education. But the establishment is broken up, for Mr. 
Pheebus, who held that to live in an Aryan country amid an 
Aryan race is the chief object of life, is tempted by a great 
offer from St. Petersburg to go and live among the Mongolians, 
and paint Semitic subjects. With the latter object he 1s to go 
first to Palestine. Lothair goes with him, and meets St. 
Aldegonde and Bertram, Lady Corisande’s brother, at Jeru- 
salem. Bertram falls in love with Euphrosyne Cantacuzene ; 
Lothair takes lessons in mysticism from a Syrian gentleman 
called Paraclete, whom he visits in his hermitage among the 
oaks at Bashan. In that remote region, Captain Bruges, tired 
of the red shirt, turns up as a Turkish general. 

It does not appear that Lothair learns anything of moment 
in the Orient, but he returns to England in a very sensible 
state. His friends suggest that he must have found travel 
slow ; ‘one hardly knows what to do with one’s evenings.’ The 
nine days’ wonder of his Garibaldian and Roman adventures is 
forgotten. His unformed cousins, Lord Cameron’s daughters, 
are the beauties of the season. The Cardinal, delighted with 
the great idea of the coming (cumenical Council, thinks less 


‘of perverting his ward, whom, however, he would greatly like 


to take to Rome with him, a present to the Pope. But not so. 
NO, L 
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Theodora is dead; Clare Arundel has taken the veil; Lothair 


To to Lady Corisande, and is graciously accepted. 

A curious ong most readers wall It is a 
curious story. Dealing with it, first, from an ethical point of 
view, we may remark that its author does not seem quite so 
bitterly serious as in some of his elder romances. Clearly, that 
theory about the absolute and unquestionable superiority of the 
Semitic race does not cling to him sofirmly as of yore. What 
seems to strike him most strongly is the intense effort of Rome 
to gain over young English noblemen. As affairs go, a young 
noble is worth less every year, while, to the vast majority of 
Englishmen of culture, Rome has wholly ceased to be a bugbear. 
We have no doubt that Cardinals and Monsignori and en- 
thusiastic female Papists will conspire to catch a weak-minded 
young peer; only we say that when caught he will be of slight 
use to them. Mr. Disraeli has of course much better oppor- 
tunity than we can have of knowing what manner of young 
men recruit the ranks of the aristocracy ; but, if Lothair is 
typical, we cannot say much for them. Let us hope that our 
author exaggerates the imbecility of young peers as much as he 
certainly does the influence of Rome. 

Equally, in our belief, does he exaggerate the power of the 
secret societies—Mary Anne and Madre Natura. They are 
weaker than the Papacy. It would be absurd to deny that they 
are capable of much mischief, but that is all. The inherent 
weakness of conspiracy is that it is founded upon treason, 
whence it happens that conspirators are prone to betray one 
another. It is well known, for example, that the English 
Government has received warning of almost every important 
Fenian outrage. However, as the plotting in ‘Lothair’ is of 
Cardinals and Monsignori against Fenians and Garibaldians, 
it will slightly interest minds that move in the main current 
of affairs, and perceive that the smoking torches of conspiracy 
are doomed to extinction in the open sunlight of sound theology 
and rational politics. 

There is a curious want of certainty and clearness about Mr. 
Disraeli’s views of religion, although religious perplexity is the 
basis of his new romance. We remember that he has publicly 
professed that in the great question of Ape versus Angel he is 
on the side of the angels; we also remember that one of his 
recent manifestoes was dated Maundy Thursday. He perceives 
one thing clearly at any rate—that as leader of Churchmen and 
Tories, and possibly maker of future bishops, he must be an 
orthodox Anglican. And similar arguments seem stronger with 


Lothair than any others; he is marquis or earl, and desires to 
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marry a duke’s daughter, and so it would be ridiculous for him 
to be anything except a Churchman. This may seem a lame 
and impotent conclusion for the eager hero, who once thought 
of founding a cathedral to St. Clare, and who afterwards was 
half converted to the vague theology of which Theodora was 
sole priestess; still, it is probably true to nature. Fashion is 
among the strongest of social forces, and Anglicanism is the 
fashion among peers. Yet, remembering that Disraeli has 
profound if not lucid theories about the connection of religion 
with the Semitic race and with the Holy City, it would have 
been satisfactory to learn his real opinions, which remain veiled 
in mystery. Lothair, after almost yielding to various subtle 
temptations, develops into a sound Churchman, simply because 
it would not do for a peer of high rank to be anything else. 
And so Lady Corisande is delighted. One would like to know 
Lord St. Aldegonde’s private opinion. 

The style of ‘ Lothair’ is easy and pleasant, though it has not 
the vivida vis of the earlier novels, and though it is sometimes 
refined and polished to apparent carelessness. Doubtless this is 
the method adopted by some of our most admired prose-writers ; 
but the ease which is the result of ease is better than the ease 
which comes of effort. 


‘O that I had the art of easy writing 
What should be easy reading !’ 


exclaimed Byron; an art which few moderns have possessed so 
thoroughly as that poet. The chief fault we have to find with 
Mr. Disraeli as a writer of romance is an absence of the poetic 
faculty. The presence of this faculty caused Thackeray’s 
superiority. His pictures of society are in some respects un- 
equal to Disraeli’s; but his poetic insight, which was akin to 
that of Horace, preserved him from the glorification of up- 
holstery, the deification of ortolans. Listen to Thackeray as he 
parodies Disraeli 


‘The carpet was of white velvet (laid over several webs of Aubus- 
son, Ispahan, and Axminster, so that your foot gave no more sound, as 
it trod upon the yielding plain, than the shadow which followed you) 
—of white velvet, painted with flowers, arabesques, and classic figures, 
by Sir William Ross, J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Mrs. Mee, and Paul 
Delaroche. The edges were wrought with seed pearls, and fringed 
with Valenciennes lace and bullion. The walls were hung with cloth 
of silver, embroidered with gold figures, over which were worked 
pomegranates,polyanthuses, and passion-flowers, in ruby, amethyst, 
and smaragd. The drops of dew which the artificer had sprinkled on 
the flowers were diamonds. The hangings were overhung by pictures 
yet more costly. Giorgione the gorgeous, Titian the golden, Rubens 
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the ruddy and pulpy (the Pan of painting), some of Murillo’s beatified 
shepherdesses, who smile on you out of darkness like a star; a few 
score first-class Leonardos, and fifty of the masterpieces of the patron 
of Julius and Leo, the imperial genius of Urbino, covered the walls of 
the little chamber. Divans of carved amber covered with ermine 
went round the room, and in the midst was a fountain, pattering 
and babbling with jets of double-distilled otto of roses.’ 


Positively, this scarcely appears to exaggerate some of Mr. 
Disraeli’s sumptuous Sybaritics. 

Another matter in which we miss the poetic insight is the 
love-making, that highly necessary ingredient in all novels and 
romances. In ‘ Henrietta Temple,’ as we have remarked, the 
love-making is elegantly done, yet there are passages which 
strike one as laughably saccharine. zempli gratia: ‘You 
‘have taken away your hand. Give me back my hand, my 
‘ Henrietta, I will not quit it. The whole day it shall be 
‘clasped in mine. Ah! what a hand! so soft—so very soft! 
‘There is nothing like your hand.’ ‘ Yours is as soft, dear 
‘ Ferdinand.’ Surely this is rather too much the love-making 
of the nursery, reminding one of Byron’s couplet concerning 
very young ladies :— 

‘The nursery lisps out in all they utter ; 
Besides, they always smell of bread and butter.’ 


Such erotic colloquy as the above is slightly suggestive of bread 
and jam. 

A Conservative journal, noticing “ Lothair,” cruelly referred 
to the story of Nero’s fiddling while Rome was burning. Not 
being among those who consider that our Rome is at present in 
flames, we are satisfied that the captain of the Tory fire-brigade 
should remain inactive, and play us such tunes as he can com- 
mand. Both the political chiefs have the cacoé thes scribendi, and 
members of the two parties will have their own opinions as to 
which is the more profitable contributor to our literature. Is it 
better to have Gladstone dealing with Church and land, while 
Disraeli writes novels; or Disraeli governing, and more about 
Homer and ‘Ecce Homo?’ We leave the question to be decided 
according to the reader’s proclivities. From a satirist of the 
day we quote a few lines addressed to Disracli, which are not 
without truth :— 

‘Yet when, quite tired of wit, I turn away 
From ebrious fantasies of “ Vivian Grey,” 
And rest awhile on “‘ Sybil's” shadowy page, 
JT think sometimes you understand this age ; 
Still, it were vain your projects to expand, 
Since you this age can never understand,’ 
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Certainly, in ‘Sybil,’ it seemed as if Disraeli were seriously 
impressed with the necessity of reconciling the ‘ two nations ’— 
the rich and the poor. But in ‘Tancred’ he recoiled upon his 
old theme, a young duke in difficulties, and sent him out to 
solve the Asian mystery, and to practise flirtation in the East 
with two impossible women, Eva and Astarte. Clearly, the poet 
is right; he does not understand this age; the time is past 
when the perplexities of young dukes were a source of en- 
thralling interest. The Asian mystery, if it means anything, 
means fetish-worship. Jerusalem must always be a city of high 
historic interest ; but to suppose that there is something sacred 
in its soil, that young dukes may be enlightened and regenerated 
by visiting it, is a superstition on the same level as the belief 
that St. Apollonia’s teeth would cure the toothache. To attri- 
bute magical influence to the soil of Palestine is akin to finding 
etry in furniture. 

And while Disraeli does not understand the age, we take 
it that the age does not understand him. Or perhaps, after all, 
it is the race to which he is an endless enigma. His career is 
unquestionably one of the strangest on record. Semitic disciple 
of the Aryan poet, Byron, he has, both in politics and literature, 
taken a devious and dubious course. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
remarks, that Byron ‘shattered himself to pieces against the 
‘huge black cloud-topped interminable precipice of British 
‘Philistinism.’ The delighted reader of ‘Vivian Grey’ in 
1827 would have been entirely justified in expecting the dis- 
ciple to follow the master, and to declare the bitterest war 
against the Philistines. But Disraeli knew better. The Philis- 
tines, as Mr. Arnold delights to call them, are a substantial and 
opulent race, and it is not wise to attack them. They are 
excellent as allies. So, forty-five years later, forced by adverse 
circumstances into Tusculan leisure, he gives in a three-volume 
novel a defence of ‘the respectable’ in religion and politics. 
Respectability is the idol of the English. We like it all the 
more when Mr. Carlyle abuses it; but, somehow or other, it 
becomes questionable when Mr. Disraeli praises it. ‘ Lothair’ 
is a more effective dissolvent than ‘Sartor Resartus.’ A multi- 
tude of dukes and dukelings, male and female, moving in a kind 
of stately dance through sumptuous saloons and over emerald 
lawns, eating ortolans, drinking Chablis, and inhaling the fra- 
grance of gardenia, weary us rather with their monstrous 
magnificence. Surely this is not a fair reflex of England’s 
aristocracy. Within our own very limited acquaintance with 
the peerage, we have known two or three men who could act 
and women who could think. Lords, indeed, are very much 
like other men, only they are often more unaffected. Being on 
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the surface of society, they do not feel its under-currents to any 
extent. They have a more independent mode of thought than 
the majority of the middle classes. It is a great gain to be born 
with an assured position. If you have to struggle upwards in 
life, you can seldom entirely wipe off the sordid traces of that 
struggle. Hence, pending the arrival of that aristocracy of 
liberal culture, open to all the world, which we foresee in the far 
future, an aristocracy of birth must be allowed to have its uses. 
Those uses are forgotten when our patricians are painted as if 
they were dwellers in Sybaris, when a young peer of heroic 
mould is driven half wild by the crumpled rose-leaves of femi- 
nine theology. ‘Books written by boys,’ says Mr. Disraeli, in 
an apologetic preface [dated 1853] to his own first book, 
‘which pretend to give a picture of manners and to deal in 


- € knowledge of human nature, must necessarily be founded on 


‘ affectation.’ Questionless: but it is curious that neither in 
delineating manners nor human nature does Mr. Disraeli seem 
to have perceptibly advanced. Always he possessed a singular 
facility for discerning and describing the superficial peculiarities 
of character, and in this we can perceive no growth of power. 
Charles Annesley, in ‘The Young Duke,’ whose ‘manner was 
his magic,’ is a much more brilliant and natural sketch than the 
Pinto of ‘Lothair.’ St. Aldegonde and Gaston Phebus are 
capital pictures, but they do not surpass Count Mirabel in 
‘ Henrietta Temple,’ if, indeed, they equal him. And among 
women Mr. Disraeli has never since been so successful as with 
Mrs. Felix Lorraine, an elder sister of Thackeray’s Becky 
Sharp. The type is common in fiction: Dumas has her in 
Miladi [‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’ |, and Lever in Mrs. Pent- 
hony Morris. Disraeli’s is one of the earliest and best sketches 
of the character. But we take it that the wondrous widening of 
Mr. Disraeli’s experience has really given him no deeperknowledge 
of human nature than he had in his boyhood. His genius seems 
to have gained nothing, although since he wrote that novel of 
his infantile days he has travelled widely, seen as many men 
and cities as Tavenee himself, sat many years in the House of 
Commons, and ruled the greatest empire in the world. But his 
mind has not grown. 

And this suggests a curious speculation. That ancient saying, 
‘Whom the gods love, die young,’ is susceptible of two inter- 
pretations. One is obvious; but may it not mean that they are 
fortunate who preserve youth of spirit to their last years? 
There are men who flower early, and seem early to exhaust 
themselves ; there are others with whom life is perpetual 
growth. Would Keats, had he lived—he would have been only 
seventy-five this year—have outdone his wondrous Ode to the 
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Nightingale? Master Betty, the Infant Roscius, did not turn 
out by any means a Garrick ; Bidder, the calculating boy, has 
not become the Newton of the age. On the other hand, there 
are men who move slowly at first; who are rather dunces and 
dullards in their youth; who discover their _power when others 
have passed their prime; who go on ripening to the very last. 
Sir Walter Scott’s first novel was not published until he was 
forty-three years old. Walter Savage Landor wrote some of his 
finest poetry when within a few steps of his ninetieth year. 
What is the essential difference between these two classes of 
men? Mr. Disraeli certainly belongs to the former class: if 
there be any perceptible distinction between his first book and 
his last, it is that his touch is not so firm, while his views have 
become more vague. 

The leader of the Tories, being an adept in imaginative 
literature, might, we venture to suggest, have given us a great 
and serviceable book. He might have put in an effective plea 
for an hereditary aristocracy, by portraying an ideal peer. He 
might have taken his favourite young duke, endowed him with 
fine faculties and a noble presence, caused him to love a woman 
worthy of him, and able to stimulate him to lofty and loving 
deeds. He might have placed his intellectual capacity in a 
region high above that occupied by intriguing priests and petti- 
coats, and turned his sympathy into a purer ‘channel than that 
of democratic adventure. Such a man, in ducal place, could do 
much for England, and how much more for his order! A lover 
of the people in the House of Lords might teach that superb 
assembly useful and startling lessons. It is not the aristocratic 
Liberal we want, whether of Tom Duncombe’s class or Lord 
Amberley’s; it is the man who, finding his hands filled with 
power and wealth, sees that they must have been given him to 
use for others. Upon -his own estates, also, what might be 
effected by this supposititious Lothair of ours! The man of the 
English nobility who should surrender his own personal pleasure 
for the higher delight of securing the welfare of his people, 
would be of infinite service to the aristocratic cause. Where is 
he who will accept the truth and say, ‘These lands of mine 
belong to the people; I am their steward?’ If the great 
Conservative novelist had remembered that duke means dua, 
and that if one only of the twenty dukes named in our Vacher 
were to become a /eader, in the true sense, it would be well for 
both the people and the dukes, we should have had a greater 
work from his hands. As it is, we can only say that ‘ Lothair’ 
is a charming story, full of dialogues after Congreve and scenes 
after Watteau, but without any actual connection with the 
current of human affairs. 
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Art. VI.—The Council of the Vatican. 


Te year 1870 will be for ever memorable in the annals of Roman 
Catholicism, as the fatal date which inaugurated the decline and 
fall of the spiritual empire of the Vatican. The insane party 
which has taken upon itself the direction of the Vatican 
Council, may boast of having done more to ruin the Roman 
Church than her bitterest adversaries have ever accomplished. 
Let us take a rapid survey of what has passed at Rome since 
the opening and first constitution cf the Council which we have 
more fully characterised in a previous article. We there de- 
scribed the components of the assembly, and pointed out the 
attitude and proportionate numbers of the two great parties into 
which it is divided. We showed the evils resulting from the 
primary decree which limited the right of initiation, confining it 
entirely to a commission nominated exclusively by the Pope. 
All free or enlightened concert was thus arrested respecting the 
great dogmatical and ecclesiastical commissions. This regula- 
tion excited the strongest opposition; we have seen how it was 
met, and with what infatuation things were pushed to the 
extreme by the Ultramontanist leaders, who found in the 
Pope a ready tool. If unity of design is a great merit, the 
Vatican Council may be termed a rare master-piece, for it 
revolves round one single idea—to exalt the Papacy, and to 
sacrifice to it every right and every vestige of liberty that 
remains in the Church; in a word, to carry religious centrali- 
zation to the highest point, and to constitute Rome the head, 
the centre, the focus of ecclesiastical life. This design was 
evident in every question that has arisen; but it is above all 
conspicuous in that of ‘Infallibility,’ which would complete it 
at one blow, without the slightest restriction. We will endea- 
vour to trace its development through the intrigues and passions 
of the one party, and the noble but powerless resistance of 
the other. 

An important manifesto from the French bishops on the 
Liberal side has just appeared under the title ‘Ce qui se passe 
au Concile.’ It portrays with force and indignation, the several 
events which have gradually suppressed all freedom in the 
assembly, especially since the decree of the 20th of February. 
This regulation is a genuine monstrosity; never was a more 
insolent defiance launched against just and rightful claims. 
The Opposition felt themselves hampered by the rules at first 
imposed on their deliberations; their complaints were answered 
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by an aggravation of those rules that was simply scandalous. 
Upon this, they communicated their grievances on the points in 
debate to one of the great commissions. A summary report on 
their amendments and objections was presented. The oral 
debate was opened, but it was deemed sufficient response to 
these demands, that all discussion of them should be formally 
adjourned sine die. 

The following extract from the pamphlet named above, 
expresses the justifiable indignation of the men who were thus 
trampled on :— 


‘ Let us call up in thought the simplest notion of an Cicumenical 
Council, which is that of an assembly of bishops met to deliberate 
and decide in tranquillity and freedom under the presidence of the 
Pope, and then let us seek for its realization in the proceedings 
of the last four months beneath the dome of St. Peter’s. Do we find 
it in the preparation for its work? There the influence of the bishops 
has been nil. Is it to be found in the debates that have ensued ? 
By an unprecedented self-abnegation, the assembly has allowed its 
powers to be absorbed by commissions selected without its privity, 
under high pressure from one party, and as it were unawares. Debate 
in general convocation has been a mere illusion ; discussion has been 
muzzled, and free speech gagged. Or is it discoverable at the moment 
of voting? This also is without warrant or control, always at the 
mercy of a triumphant majority. On the other hand, passion is 
dominating more and more ; old traditions and usages are abandoned, 
just claims forgotten, and the most elementary rules set at nought. 
We ask ourselves where is the Council? Those who form the 
majority are nevertheless persons distinguished for piety and virtue ; 
they know that the mere name is not enough to constitute an (cu- 
menical Council; that certain rules cannot be disregarded with 
impunity ; that a good cause does not need to be supported by 
violence ! 


From the same source we give the following information 
concerning the proceedings of the Council during the last three 
months :— 


‘ According to official statistics lately published at Rome, the num- 
ber of Fathers actually seated in conclave at the Vatican is 759: 
seven having died since its opening, and four having obtained leave 
of absence. Of these 759 there are, in round numbers, 50 cardinals ; 
100 vicars-apostolic ; 50 generals of orders and mitred abbots ; more 
than 100 bishops of the Propaganda, 276 Italians, of whom 143 
belong to the Pontifical States.’ 


These numbers require some comment in order to convey 
their full significance. ‘ Vicars Apostolic’ occupy a relation to 
the Pope similar to that of civil functionaries in a despotic State 
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to the sovereign who appoints them. The Propaganda founded 
by Gregory XIII. in 1585, consequently after the Council of 
Trent, added a new and comuatel contingent to the docile 
soldiers of the Pope. The Episcopate of South America, Italy, 
and Spain is, in consequence of recent political revolutions, 
entirely at the mercy of the Holy See, to which it clings for 
support against the civil power. Besides this, the Papacy has 
acquired the right to nominate the bishops of more than 
900 sees, all of which are absolutely dependent on it. While 
France, Germany, and Portugal, which reckon eighty-three 
out of the one hundred and eighty millions of Catholics, are 
represented by only one hundred and fifty-three bishops, the 
States of the Church, which cannot exceed one million of 
Catholics, send one hundred and forty-three, almost thirty times 
more in proportion than the afore-named countries. We must 
not forget, moreover, that more than half the assembled Fathers 
are boarded and lodged at the Pope’s expense. Many of these 
have been seen to shed tears under a conflict of feeling between 
the claims of conscience and the duties imposed by the hospi- 
tality they have received. Such are the elements of the majority 
on whose decisions hang the destinies of the Church. 

That which greatly aggravates the state of things as regards 
the minority, is the constant and eager interference of the Pope 
in every proceeding of the Council. We have already seen him, 
before its opening, making every preparation to secure the 
accomplishment of his own purpose; from that time he has 
taken advantage of every opportunity, not hesitating even to 
decide beforehand the gravest questions submitted to the Council, 
and proclaiming to all who would listen, his own divinely- 
appointed infallibility, as a characteristic of which nothing can 
deprive him, and declaring that those who dispute it are ‘bad 
Catholics.’ We ask, then, what is the use of a Council, and is 
it not a farce to pretend to submit to its deliberations a question 
which is predetermined ? 

As an example of Papal influence and abuse we may cite the 
terms in which M. de Montalembert, immediately after his 
decease, was characterized as a monster of pride, because, in his 
last letter, he had denounced Ultramontane idolatry. On this 
account the Pope set himself against the religious service which 
had been arranged by the friends of M. de Montalembert, substi- 
tuting in its stead a low mass in an obscure church, simply to be 
said for ‘un certo Carlo.’ This was meant as a gross insult 
to the whole of Liberal Catholicism, which into the bargain was 
accused of semi-Catholicism. The affair with the Orientals is 
of a still more serious nature. The Oriental Catholics have 
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always been allowed some special privileges as relics of their 
ancient freedom. They have been permitted to use their own form 
of worship, to elect their own bishops subject to the appointment 
of their Patriarch, and were only required to furnish the Pope 
with a document containing a profession of faith which consti- 
tuted their union with the Papacy. The Holy Father, taking 
advantage of the complaisance of Monsignor Hassam,—a former 
pupil of the Propaganda, now Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church,—obtained from this courtly prelate, the renunciation of 
his own rights and those of his community. But the scheme 
has not proved successful, and a section of the Armenian Church 
has just formed a schism at Constantinople. Neither threats 
nor promises could prevent this recoil from Roman tyranny. 
An Armenian archbishop, who was known to the Vicar- 
General as strongly opposed to Monsignor Hassam’s com- 
pliances, was compelled to take refuge in an Armenian convent, 
to escape being arrested in the streets of Rome. Pontifical 
authority did not even draw back from the conventual inclosure, 
but threatened to seize the rebel in his retreat. The convent 
resisted, and claimed Turkish protection, after allowing the arch- 
bishop and his vicar to make their escape. The Chaldzean Catholics 
found themselves despoiled of their rights in a similar fashion. 
The Pope had himself appointed, without their intervention, 
two of their bishops. Their ancient bishops and patriarchs 
refused to come to Rome except under the promise that these 
newly-made bishops, whom they regarded as thrust upon them, 
should not also be present. But the Propaganda took care to 
override this promise, and, in a tumultuous scene, wrung from 
the aged Patriarch of Babylon the renunciation of the liberties 
of his Church. His signature, obtained unawares at the close of 
a discourse in which he had maintained the right to liberty of 
worship, will have no weight in Chaldwa, where it will, 
no doubt, lead to a schism. It seems that the gentle 
Pontiff shrinks from nothing that he deems requisite to 
quell resistance. 

He has not dared to use similar means with the recalcitrant 
bishops of the west; but he has not spared them in his briefs 
and discourses, as may be inferred from the following extract 
of a brief addressed to Dom Guéranger, the great champion of 
infallibility, whose work entitled ‘La Monarchie Pontificale,’ 
is the most important manifesto of the Ultramontanists :— 


BeLovep Son, 
‘It is a thing greatly to be lamented, that we find among nominal 
Catholics, men who while they glory in that name, are wholly imbued 
with corrupt principles, which they hold so obstinately, that they will 
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not submit their minds to the judgment of the Holy Sce, when it 
runs contrary to their own, even though it be corroborated by 
common consent, and the sanction of the Episcopate. Nay they go 
still farther, and in defence of modern progress, and the welfare of 
society, they endeavour to bring the Church to their own views ; 
regarding themselves as possessed of all wisdom, they do not blush 
to give the name of Ultramontanist to all who differ from them. 

‘ They carry this folly to such an extreme, that they propose to re- 
model the divine institution of the Church, and adapt it to modern 
forms of civil government, in order that they may with the greater 
ease overthrow the authority of the supreme chief whom Christ 
has Himself appointed, whose prerogatives they dread. Their object 
is to disturb men’s minds, to excite those of their faction and the 
ignorant vulgar against the faith generally professed. Beside the 
evil which they do in thus throwing the apple of discord among the 
faithful, and making a street-squabble out of questions of the most 
serious importance, they display a senselessness which we cannot but 
deplore, and which is equalled only by their audacity. 

‘ For these reasons, we deem that you have done the Church great 
service in refuting the principal assertions which are met with in 
the works published under this influence, and by bringing to light 
the spirit of hatred, violence, and artifice, which characterizes them. 
You have achieved this work with so much firmness and brilliance, 
and with such abundant arguments drawn from antiquity and from 
ecclesiastical lore, that, condensing many things in few words, you 
have stripped off all their pretence cf learning from men who have 
wrapped up their thoughts in language utterly bereft of sense.’ 


After briefs of this class, which have been multiplied beyond 
all proportion, and which have been chiefly addressed to Infalli- 
bilist priests, who are under the influence or ecclesiastical sway 
of liberal bishops, we have had Papal allocutions addressed to 
the numerous visitors who came to offer to the Pope almost 
idolatrous incense. Pius IX. has taken advantage of every 
opportunity to crush the opposition bishops, and to exalt his own 
partisans. His fury knows no bounds, and no respect of per- 
sons. Witness the following fragment of the Allocution of 
January 9th. 


‘I am the Pope; the Vicar of Jesus Christ; the chief of the 
Catholic Church, and I have called this Council, which shall do 
His work. Some pretentious wise men would like to tamper with 
certain questions, and would not have us take one step against the 
ideas of the times, but these are leaders of the blind (duces cecorum). 
I say,—I who cannot but speak the truth, that if we would establish 
liberty, we must never fear to speak the truth, and to denounce error. 
I too would be free as well as the truth itself’ 


We give another fragment from a discourse delivered by the 
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Pope on March 23rd, to his beloved Vicars Apostolic, who are 
as his body-guard. 


‘It is my joy to see you, and I believe also that it is your joy to be 
near tome. Pray ;—for great difficulties surround us. A thought 
occurs to me, which I wish to communicate to you. It is at this 
moment as it was when Jesus stood at Pilate’s bar—that which hap- 
pened to Jesus is reproduced in the person of his Vicar. The Jews 
were furious ; Pilate wished to send them away, and to deliver the 
innocent One; but si hunc dimittis non es amicus Cesaris! The 
Jews, the Pharisees, the multitude uttered that cry. Pilate dared 
not to be just! (Here, according to the Univers, the Pope made a 
gesture of disdain, and his words were uttered with an expression 
truly sublime). And there are those now who are in fear of the 
world! They fear revolution! They know the truth well enough ; 
they do not hate it; but, non es amicus Casaris/ They will sacri- 
fice all the rights of the Holy See, and their love for the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. Miserable men! what must they do? They seek the 
applause of men. We, my children, we seek the approbation of God. 
You must sustain the claims of truth and righteousness. It is the duty 
of the bishops fearlessly to fight in the defence of truth alongside of 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ. My children, do not forsake me! (Cries 
of no, no)!’ 


The exultation of the inferior clergy knows no bounds. 
Every means are employed to fire their enthusiasm. The 
Univers continues to publish its ever-swelling list of sig- 
natures, acccompanied with the demands of the Infalli- 
bilists, and with insult to all who oppose them. Priests who 
are daily arriving at Rome from all parts of France, are in 
a state of triumphant joy, which beggars description, but 
which surrounds the Council with an atmosphere of fanatical 
enthusiasm. On Saturday, May 14th, 300 of these men were 
received at the Vatican, when nothing could be heard but 
extatic and passionate shouts of Vive ?Infaillible! Vive? Infail- 
lible! ! Vive ?Infaillible!!! The Pope blessed them with pe- 
culiar tenderness. Manifestations of this kind are organized 
whenever he goes out to visit a church, or to drive on the 
Pincian. A Council held under such circumstances cannot be 
free. This circumstance will ultimately prove the stronghold 
of the Liberal party. The Journal des Débats has published 
letters from two of the most eminent French bishops, which 
breathe fiery indignation at Roman intrigues and Pontifical 
tyranny. The Germans use similar language. Both declare 
that such entire disregard of all conciliar rules has never been 
witnessed, that the constitution of the Church is trampled under 
foot, and that it is impossible to recognise the legitimate autho- 
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rity of such an assembly. Now that we know the way in which 
matters are managed at the Vatican, we can better understand 
the results of the first deliberations of the Council. 


The canons of faith publicly proclaimed on Sunday, April 24th, 
present in themselves nothing of importance, except as their 
definition marks the first triumph of the Infallibilists. We 
cannot understand the admiration which they have elicited from 
some distinguished and liberal minds; such for instance as 
that of the author of the article in the Correspondant of 
May 10th, unless it be that in view of the long list of de- 
plorable canons in the following chapters, he finds himself 
obliged to praise those which alone failed to rouse his indigna- 
tion. In contrast with a thing which is altogether abominable, 
that which is less bad sometimes assumes the guise of goodness. 
Primé facie, it is preposterous that the discussion of questions 
which open up all the canons of faith, should because they do so, 
be fenced about by authority, and guarded by anathema. It 
may be conceded that a Council should decide points in dispute 
among Catholics, and determine the faith of those who acknow- 
ledge its authority, but in the face of the free thought which 
does not recognise its competence, it is imbecile to fulminate 
excommunications against those who laugh at its pretensions, 
and disdain the questionable advantage of its communion. 

This discharge of ecclesiastical artillery makes a great blaze, 
but it is only a manifestation of weakness. Itmay have been of 
some importance when the Church was really queen and mistress 
of the nations, and when she alone possessed the right to teach, 
to restrain, and to chastise refractory minds. Her refusal to relin- 
— such pretensions only makes her the laughing-stock of 

urope ; for there is now but one spot in the wide world where she 
can enforce them, and that is Rome. There, her anathemas can 
still reach not only thought, but the thinker. But we do not 
believe that all this grand artillery of denunciations against 
free thought is aimed solely at the imprudent savans and critics 
who congregate in the Eternal City. The target would be too 
diminutive for weapons of such calibre. Armstrong guns are not 
wanted to subdue a few recalcitrant schoolboys. No—the con- 
demnations hurled against contemporary philosophy have no kind 
of significance ; all this power is squandered not in serious fights, 
but in a species of firework, which the Council is letting off for its 
own diversion. The mere setting up of a tribunal is not enough 
to make its judgments effective ; it is further necessary that the 
two contending parties should agree to appear at its bar, 
otherwise the judgment is little better than that of a Judge and 
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Jury Club, or the decisions of Perrin Dandin, in Racine’s 
‘Plaideurs.’ Of the two adversaries between whom the Council 
professes to arbitrate, which are implicit faith and freethought, 
one party only is willing to appear; unfortunately it is the one 
who is already seated on the tribunal, and who has pre-deter- 
mined its own triumph. Reason and knowledge will not trouble 
themselves even to listen to its sentence, which is but a useless 
formality. When will the Church learn that in disputes touching 
questions of religion and philosophy, her only power consists 
in bringing argument against argument, and that the domain 
of discussion begins where that of docile superstition ends? Now-a- 
days, to mingle anathema with apology, is but to relinquish the 
hope of convincing, without the power of compelling thought ; 
it is but the sign of animbecile fury springing from a conscious- 
ness of a power for ever gone. A Council condemning free- 
thought is doing a thing of about as much practical value 
as a French Corps Leégislatif pretending to make laws for 
Austria, or for England. 

If we consider the canons of faith apart from the anathemas 
which accompany them, it will be seen that in view of the 
present state of religious thought, they are of the weakest 
possible character. Eschewing the broad affirmations on reason 
and faith, which are accepted by all Christian communions, the 
Council limits itself to the formation of a supra-naturalism, 
that is altogether superannuated. According to it, reason 
and faith are two distinct provinces, each of which has 
its own jurisdiction. There is not a trace in these canons 
of the grand moral apologetic of the Alexandrian fathers, 
of Pascal, or of Vinet, who did not content themselves with 
saying, that the mysteries of Christianity call for supernatural 
illumination, but who further established that between these 
mysteries and the sublime elements of our being, there are 
subtle and mighty affinities,—that God is accessible to the heart of 
man,—and that faith is the upward glance of the soul, and of the 
conscience penetrating the invisible. The whole of this grand 
mysterious problem is resolved by the ‘ Holy Father’ in a few 
formule utterly destitute of originality or power. Surely, it is 
not worth while to pretend to have received extraordinary divine 
assistance, in order to enable one to lag behind the broad and 
copious apologetic of the times, and to content oneself with 
that which may be found in any nursery catechism. The 
fathers of the Council do not seem to suspect that there can be 
any truer, grander notion of divine revelation than that which 
they give us, and which simply assumes a supernatural know- 
ledge of God’s will and decrees. In revelation considered as an 
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actual manifestation of redeeming love, in a divine history, or 
rather in a divine person, who could say, ‘I am the Truth,’ we 
have the central idea, and the most precious aspect of con- 
temporary evangelical theology, one which raises it far above all 
the scholasticism of the past, but one which is of small account 
in the sacerdotal squabbles of the Vatican. 

On two points of the highest importance, the Council has 
fallen into serious error. It has proclaimed the indisputable 
canonicity of all the books contained in the Vulgate translation 
of the Bible, comprising therefore the Old Testament Apocrypha, 
and utterly ignoring the enormous critical labours of the nine- 
teenth century, and setting at nought the value of the testimony 
of fathers of the second and third centuries on such points as the 
origin of the Gospel of Matthew, or the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The Catholic Church is thus afresh 
disabled from taking part in one of the principal departments of 
Christian research, which is by free yet conscientious investiga- 
tion to conserve the canon of Holy Scripture. What confirmation 
can such a theology bring to the points that are questioned by 
rationalists; such, for example, as the authenticity of the Gospel 
of John? The bare examination of these questions is forbidden, 
Ymasmuch as the canons must be swallowed whole. How many 
powers of high value are rendered barren and useless by such a 
decree ! 

The Council has placed itself in a still more aggravating 
position, by its canon on the relations between science and 
the Church, which is thus defined. ‘If any shall say that 
human science ought to be treated with such liberty that 
its assertions should be held as true, even when they are 
contrary to revealed dogma, or that the Church cannot pro- 
scribe them; let him be anathema.’ These words either mean 
nothing, or they imply that science by whatever name it 
is called, must submit itself to orthodoxy—that consequently 
there is an orthodox chemistry and orthodox physics, 
and that the Church has the right to impose on them 
her conclusions. Verily, the moment is well chosen for the 
successors of those who condemned Galileo to hurl their defiance 
at modern science. One might suppose it to be their fixed 
resolution to stir up fierce conflict by thus mixing up matters 
of faith with wholly irrelevant questions. God has specially re- 
vealed that, and that only which man cannot discover for himself. 
Science belongs to the region of investigation. There is nothing 
more dangerous than to mix up two subjects which should be 
kept wholly distinct. This one canon is enough to show the 
fatal preponderance of the ultra party in the Council, for we 
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may be sure it was carried, in spite of the strongest opposition 
from the liberal bishops. It is reported that they obtained some 
fortunate modifications in the compilation of the chapter De Fide, 
and that the original draft bristled with many other absurdities. 
We do not doubt it, but quite enough remain. 

At the beginning of the chapter De Fide we find—possibly 
somewhat softened—the celebrated tirade against the Reforma- 
tion which has made so much stir, in which it is represented as 
a kind of Pandora’s box, from whence every sort of mischief has 
issued. We are familiar with the noble protest raised by 
Bishop Strossmayer against this accusation, which he charac- 
terized as unjust, because it made no exception in favour of the 
truly Christian element in Protestantism. For this he had to 
encounter a deluge of abuse and the charge of heresy. The 
designation of the Church as the Catholic Apostolic Roman, 
had raised a storm, inasmuch as the last epithet seemed to be 
swallowed up in the others, until it was discovered that a lucky 


comma had prevented this fatal absorption, at least in the above- 


named phrase. 


It was, however, for the last paragraph of the chapter that 


the opposition reserved its most strenuous efforts. To show the 
import of this we must quote it: ‘We warn all Christians that 
‘it is their bounden duty to observe the constitutions and 
‘decrees by which the Holy See has proscribed and condemned 
‘ perverse opinions of this order which are not here enumerated 
at lecgth (!)’ This winding up of the chapter entirely destroys 
the value of any slight modifications that may have been obtained 
in the course of discussion ; for it has reference to all decisions 
of the Roman congregation, past and to come. This final para- 
graph delivers over to the bigots every doctrinal question, and 
sanctions beforehand all their narrowest decrees. The Roman 
Index issues triumphant from this great deliberative assembly ; 
but that which is victorious over all is the power of the Pope 
to formulate dogma. His infallibility is thus indirectly decreed 
in the very chapter where one would least have expected it to 
appear. We learn from the Augsburg Gazette that this article, 
when it was first propounded, excited strong opposition. To 
avoid compromising the whole chapter, the cardinal legate in 
putting it to the vote, left out the concluding paragraph, which 

e promised to reserve for special discussion. This discussion has 
never come off, under the pretence of lack of time. The liberals 
have not insisted on it; eighty-three signified their opposition to 
the preliminary vote, but the fear of creating a scandal brought 
round all except Strossmayer—who was absent—to join in a 
unanimous ‘ Placct.’ The liberals unfortunately were keeping 
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their powder dry for the chapter on the ‘Ecclesia ;’ it was a 
stupid blunder, as they doubtless were themselves convinced on 
the very evening of the public ‘ session,’ when they learnt with 
dismay that a favourable turn had been given to the schema ot 
the infallibility, and that the opportunity for raising the ques- 
tion of its timeliness or otherwise was irrevocably lost. 

We now come to the capital question of the Council, 
‘papal infallibility.” We have already referred to the publica- 
tions of Mgrs. Deschamps and Manning on the one side, and 
to those of Mgrs. Maret and the Abbé Gratry on the other. 
We have a pertect cloud of pamphlets on the subject, foremost 
among which we must place the defence of Pope Honorius by 
Dom Guéranger. ‘The thunders and lightnings which issue 
from this cloud have been chiefly directed against Father 
Gratry. He, however, is nothing daunted by these attacks, and 
has just responded to them in a fourth letter, in which he still 
protests against the school of error and falsehood, which is bent 
on the triumph of the infallibility. We will, however, pass by 
these extra-conciliar manifestoes, and will speak only of that 
which passes within the Vatican, where events hurry on with 
ever increasing speed. There is not the least doubt that the 
ultramontanists hoped to carry the new dogma by enthusiastic 
acclamation. They have been disappointed in that hope, and 
have been compelled to submit to the formalities of a delibera- 
tion, the tardiness of which they have singularly abridged by 
the second rule of February 18th: From the month of January 
a postulatum demanding the definition was again laid before 
the Council. It was thus conceived : 


‘To the Holy Gicumenical Council of the Vatican. The under- 
signed Fathers, with all humility and earnestness, entreat the 
cecumenical synod of the Vatican that it would by a decree in terms 
such as should exclude all possibility of doubt, declare that the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff is sovereign, and consequently 
exempt from error (supremam ideoque ab errore immunem esse 
Romani Pontificis auctoritatem) when he pronounces on matters of 
faith and morals, and teaches that which ought to be believed and 
adhered to, and that which ought to be rejected and condemned by 
all the faithful of Jesus Christ.’ 


This first postulatum was supported by two other postulata 
of similar bearing, originated by the Italians and Spaniards. 
However, one hundred and thirty-seven of the moderates after 
January 23rd signed a counter postudatum,in which they besought 
the Pope ‘not to permit the dogma of the infallibility to be 
brought before the Council for discussion. These are the 
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weighty words in which the German prelates address the 
Pope : 

‘ Great difficulties arise from the words and acts of the Fathers of 
the Church as contained in authentic documents of Catholic history 
and doctrine, which are opposed to the thesis recommended by the 
postulatum. Unless these can be resolved, it will be impossible to 
— this doctrine upon Christian peoples, as being a revelation from 

Many cf the bishops enforced their opinions by comments 
added to their signature. ‘All religion is at an end in 
Bohemia,’ said Cardinal Schwarzenberg, ‘if this definition is 
affirmed.’ No words can express the ‘evils which will accrue 
‘to the cause of religion throughout Hungary,’ says one of the 
prelates, ‘if infallibility is affirmed.” ‘These considerations, 
every way deserving of serious attention, have not even ob- 
tained an answer. The Pope has accepted the ultra-montane 
postulatum, and has thus settled the question of timeliness. 
The opposition, beaten here, find themselves driven back to the 
question of the vote. ‘They have asked that at least it may be 
considered that virtual unanimity has always been deemed 
requisite to the proclamation of a new dogma. ‘They take their 
stand on this basis: that a Council does not originate dogma, 
but that it simply gathers together and formulates that which 
has been the object of universal tradition; but the virtual 
unanimity of the episcopate is a necessary ’ condition of this 
formulation, because it is clear that if a considerable number of 
bishops do not receive a doctrine, that doctrine cannot be the 
object of universal belief. This argument, which, had it been 
accepted, would have ruined the whole Jesuit plot, has enraged 
the ultra-montanists beyond all bounds. Strossmayer saw this 
clearly enough when he brought it before the tribune of the 
Council, where it provoked a violent outburst of rage on the part 
of the majority. 

The Roman Curia published an acrimonious reply in the 
Civilta Cattolica, aimed against the pretensions of the unani- 
mists. ‘The anonymous author of this reply tries to prove that 
nothing is more canonical than for an Cicumenical Council to 
carry its decisions by a majority of votes. The mere fact that 
this question of the infallibility has not been withdrawn, shows 
that the Pope takes not the least account of the powerless 
minority who do not cease to protest against it. We have noted 
that this question was brought forw ard long before its regular 
turn, in order that the Council might not separate for its neces- 
sary summer prorogation, until. it had been declared. A 
gigantic effort has again been made by the Liberals. The 
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learned Heefele, bishop of Rottenbourg, has treated anew, and 
in masterly style, the question of Pope Honorius, which, if dealt 
with honestly and without prevarication, would alone prevent 
the affirmation of papal infallibility ; inasmuch as the condem- 
nation by three Councils of a Pope as a heretic, must for ever 
overthrow ultra-montane pretensions. 

Cardinal Schwarzenberg, in his recent pamphlet, has mar- 
shalled anew all the arguments of the minority, and concludes 
with a warning which, coming from his pen, may be regarded as 
serious. ‘He who exalts himself shall be abased. In the days 
of Boniface VIII. the papacy sought to raise itself above all civil 
authorities, and it has been miserably degraded as a temporal 
power. At the present time, it seeks to set itself above every 
other spiritual power ; it will be spiritually cast down, creating 
at the same time an abyss between the Church and society.’ 
Cardinal Rausher looks at the question from the social point of 
view, and he shows that pontifical infallibility would entail the 
overthrow of all the existing relations between modern states 
and the Church of Rome. 

It was not without great difficulty that these publications 
were issued at Rome; for while the infallibilists occupy every 
pulpit, and placard their manifestoes on all the walls, the mino- 
rity meet with some rigorous prohibition the moment they 
attempt to reply. They are not free to correspond even by 
telegraph, and the Bishop of Orleans has been driven to send 
his letters through the kingdom of Italy, which he has so often 
accused of brigandage. <A last postudatum of the liberals has 
been. submitted to the Holy See. It takes up the plea urged 
by Cardinal Rausher, namely, the social and political conse- 
quences of the new dogma. It has had no effect. The report 
has been presented in the name of the commission de Fide, 
who have given it a new form, in which, however, the basis is 
in no degree altered, as may be judged by the following sample 
of the terms used :— 


‘The Holy Council approving, we declare and teach as matter of 
faith, that the Roman Pontiff, to whom in the person of Peter it has 
been said, among other words by Jesus Christ himself, “I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and when thou art converted 
strengthen thy brethren,” that the Roman Pontiff to whom this pro- 
mise of divine aid has been made, cannot err; when fulfilling the 
functions of the supreme teacher of all Christians, he defines by his 
apostolic authority that which in matters of faith and conduct ought 
to be acknowledged as according to or contrary to the faith by the 
universal Church, and that his decrees and decisions in themselves 
unalterable should be received and maintained by all Christians, as 
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soon as they are known, with perfect submission ; and as the infal- 
libility is the same, whether it is considered in the Roman Pontiff as 
chief of the Church, or whether we consider it as in the whole 
Church united in its chief, we further define that this infallibility 
attaches to one and the same object. If any one dare(which God 
forbid) to contradict this present definition, let him know that he 
separates himself from the truth of the Catholic faith, and from the 
unity of the Church.’ 


It is clear that the formula adopted offers no concession. 


The personal infallibility of the Pope is asserted de moribus as 


well as de fide, but mores in Roman language comprehends 
not only all moral, but all social relations, and the encyclical of 
1864 has made us acquainted with the all-embracing system of 
the Papacy. The Bishop of Poitiers has discovered a most 
ingenious argument to prove that the church rests solely upon 
its Roman chief. ‘St. Paul,’ he says, ‘was beheaded; conse- 
‘quently his head, which represents the ordinary episcopate, 
‘was not indissolubly united to his body. St. Peter, on the 
‘contrary, was crucified with his head downwards, to show that 
‘his head, which was the image of the papacy, sustained the 
‘whole body.’ This argument strikes us as eminently edifying 
and worthy of the cause it defends. We learn the entire scope 
of the arguments of the opposition from their publications. 
Their leaders, sure as they are of defeat, feel themselves in 
honour bound to battle to the end. They have even tried to 
touch the consciences of their adversaries. They have placed 
in the hands of every bishop a list of questions admirably drawn 
up, which challenges each father as a matter of obligation to 
ask himself whether in voting the new dogma he does not 
violate the rights of the Church, and give the lie to its most 
sacred traditions. It is verily a pretty story to talk of con- 
science and Christian morality to men who take the Jesuits for 
their guides. Discussion is but a pretence, which they must 
get rid of with the utmost speed. Their success is pre-destined. 
They will not adjourn until they have laid the new idol on the 
altar. Prostrate worshippers, henceforth you come to listen, 
not to the voice of a man, but of a God; and that God no longer 
hidden in the depths of his own heaven, according to the 
doctrine of all the Paganisms. He does not even dwell in a 
remote Olympus ; he moves before your very eyes ; he goes out 
daily in his coach; and his divine decrees will find the electric 
telegraph convenient to carry his benedictions and his 
anathemas from one end of the world to the other. 

We have referred to Cardinal Rausher’s pamphlet, and also 
to his speech in the Council on the gravity of the social and 
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political results of the new dogma; we have also mentioned the 
postulatum of the Liberal bishops in which this particular point 
is powerfully urged. It was inevitable that the subject should 
excite the attention of the European Governments. The pro- 
ject of the Pope’s personal infallibility involves a menace against 
the security of the European States, inasmuch as it is equivalent 
to a rupture of all the Concordats ; for it is impossible to con- 
clude treaties of this nature with a God who is infallibly sure to 
be always in the right. But the Ultramontane party are not 
satisfied even with this implicit victory which must carry with 
it all besides; they have thought it desirable to elaborate a plan 
of ideal society, that is, society such as they wish to see it, such 
as they conceive to be possible. This plan is neither more nor 
less than a carrying out of the Syllabus, or rather of its dog- 
matisation. Its character may be inferred from the schemata 
proposed in the chapter De Ecclesia. ‘The version of this, which 
was given in the Augsburg Gazette, has not been disputed. : The 
Canons XII., XX., and XXI. are perhaps worth quotation. 


‘Canon XII.—If any think that Christ our Lord and King has 
only given to his Church a power to guide by advice and persuasion, 
but not to ordain by laws, to compel and force by anterior judgments, 
and salutary inflictions, those who thus separate themselves; let 
them be anathema. 

‘Canon XX.—If any say that in the law of the political State, or 
in the public opinion of men, there exists the supreme rule of con- 
science as respects political and social actions, or that the judgments 
by which the Church pronounces on what is lawful or unlawful does 
not extend to such actions, that an act which is unlawful in virtue of 
the divine or the ecclesiastical law can be made lawful by the power 
of the civil law ; let him be anathema. 

‘Canon XXI.—If any say that the laws of the Church have not 
binding power, unless they are confirmed by the civil power, and that 
it belongs to the civil power, by virtue of its supreme authority, to 
judge and to decide in matters of religion ; let him be anathema.’ 

Putting together these three Canons, the logical inference is 
that of a theocratic government, with all its consequences. The 
civil power is made subordinate to the Church; charged to 
place its authority entirely at her service, and to execute the 
salutary pains which overtake heretics. Such are the propo- 
sitions which the Jesuits dare to get voted by a Council held in 
the nineteenth century, more than sixty years after the French 
revolution, and in the face of Protestant nations. These pro- 
positions, once affirmed as dogma, must be believed on pain of 
damnation. They must be taught in all the schools, and preached 
in every pulpit. We can well understand that the Govern- 
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ments of Europe are greatly disquieted by them. Only it is 
not by diplomatic intervention with the appearance of influ- 
encing the deliberations of the Council, that they ought to act. 
This, however, is what was attempted by M. Daru, the French 
ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs, and one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Cabinet. There is no doubt but that 
his aid was earnestly sought by the Gallican bishops. This was 
a grievous mistake ; fur in asking the assistance of the State, 
they furnished the Ultramontanists with a pretext for setting 
themselves up as the champions of the independence of the 
Church,—an utterly mendacious pretence on the part of those 
who madly dream of an inextricable intertwining of the spiritual 
with the temporal. It has always turned out that French 
bishops who have tried to prop themselves up by Government 
aid, have taken a disastrous step for themselves and for their 
country. They have compromised their own position and 
influence as liberals, and at the same time have exposed their 
country to insult. M. Daru wished, and endeavoured to obtain 
the entrée for an ambassador in the Council. Happily, his 
demand was negatived by the Court of Rome. The representa- 
tive of France could not have restrained the follies of the 
Ultramontanists ; on the contrary, his presence would have been 
a stimulus to those who believed that, in defying him, they 
would earn the confessor’s palm. The proposal of an embassy 
being set aside, M. Daru fell back upon the memorandum to the 
Holy See. This he despatched from Paris at the moment when, 
for political reasons, he quitted the ministry, leaving the conduct 
of this delicate matter to colleagues who did not sympathise with 
his views upon the subject. The memorandum, after having been 
solemnly laid before the Pope, was treated as a nullity, notwith- 
standing that it was supported by diplomatic papers of similar 
purport from Austria and Bavaria. This document, written with 
all the ability which usually distinguishes French diplomacy, is 
disfigured by a flagrant contradiction. On the one side it is 
profuse in declarations of respect for the independence of the 
Council, particularly concerning the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility, ‘which lies entirely beyond the region of politics.’ On 
the other hand it protests beforehand against the proposed 
canons on the relations between the temporal and spiritual 
powers, because they seriously compromise the foundations of 
modern society. But to what purpose is this distinction? It 
is certain that the Church feels itself as much called on to dog- 
matise on social, as on moral and religious questions. It thinks 
that it is bound to teach the world the true relations of human 
society. To oppose this species of dogma is to attack its 
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independence. Besides, who does not know that the dogma of 
Papal infallibility carries with it all the social consequences 
which we dread, inasmuch as this proclamation sets the seal of 
divinity on the most monstrous political theories of the Papacy, 
and gives the Pope the right for the future to supplement the 
Syllabus to his heart’s content. To declare oneself opposed to 
the canons of the Church and at the same time ready to accept, 
without reserve, the dogma of infallibility, is a farce. The 
memorandum, even if it had been accepted, would have been but 
a sword-thrust in water; and if the Church had professedly 
renounced the right of dogmatising on its relations to the civil 
power, the dogma of the infallibility must render all this dog- 
matisation perfectly unnecessary. Besides, Cardinal Antonelli 
answered M. Daru’s memorandum in reference to the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador, and this was done with that exquisite 
ingenuity, in that moderate and spiritual tone, which only 
conceals the inflexibility of the doctrine, under the form of 
courtesy. The Cardinal declared that Governments had nothing 
to fear from the decisions of the Council, because the Church is 
at the same time changeless in her doctrine, and flexible in 
carrying it out, that she can accommodate herself to existing 
circumstances, always reserving her own imprescriptible rights, 
and that she had already found a modus vivendi which would 
cause no difficulty to modern Governments, though she did not 
for a single moment renounce her belief that the State itself is 
divine in its final cause, and is bound to subordinate itself to 
the religious society. 1t was needful to give such an answer, 
which is indeed no answer, for it simply means that the Church 
abstains from re-asserting her despotism as long asshe is helpless, 
and will patiently endure all the circumstances to which she is 
condemned, ready to watch for a favourable opportunity to assume 
her old domination. Meanwhile she strives by every means in 
her power to influence opinion, and makes use of liberty only in 
the hope of destroying it and re-establishing on its ruins the 
régime that prevails at Rome. Such is the goal that she sets 
before her. 

We think that modern governments will not be content with 
this answer. They will undoubtedly be driven to the only 
efficacious reply, namely, to take a counter-step, and boldly to 
proclaim the separation of the Church from the State. It would be 
too ridiculous to maintain and protect a formidable power, which 
is permanently at war with modern society, and which may be- 
come the most dangerous conspiracy against the peace of that 
society. 

It is in such a course as this, not in a feeble and superannuated 
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Gallicanism, that we must seek a remedy for the alarming position 
into which the Council of 1870 is on the eve of throwing all 
Catholic nations. It will be extremely difficult for France long 
to continue to be the armed protector of the Holy See, and while 
actually receiving a blow in the face, in the way of anathemas 
directed against her constitution, to mount guard around the 
Vatican. 

The canons on the Church once decreed as commentaries on 
the proclamation of infallibility will entail on the constitution of 
the European States results which baffle calculation ; and in the 
end we believe that it will be found that the cause of liberty is 
effectually served by the acceleration of that separation of the 
Church from the State, to which everything is rapidly tending. 

Weare too near the crucial hour of the Council to hazard 
suppositions on the probable resolutions of the opposition. We 
cannot believe that after declaring that there can be neither 
reason, conscience, nor good sense in accepting the new dogma, 
they can quietly submit. It may be remarked that this is not a 
question of a particular doctrine, which formulated by canonical 
tule ought to be accepted by Catholics, even though it may 
involve many serious difficulties. The dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility overturns every canonical rule, changes the constitution 
of the Church, and falsifies the mechanism of authority, since as 
the opposition allege, it introduces into the creed an article 
which is opposed to all tradition. This has been maintained 
with equal learning and eloquence by the most distinguished 
representatives of French, German, and Hungarian Catholicism. 
They cannot draw back from such declarations. 

There has lately appeared in Paris a very touching and 
eloquent pamphlet, entitled ‘La Testament de Lacordaire,’ an 
autobiography, dated by himself from his death-bed. The 
dying Montalembert edited it, and he has written a few pre- 
fatory pages, in which he has expressed all that was in his heart. 
He had not time to correct it before he sunk under the terrible 
disease which destroyed him. The pamphlet is the sacred 
legacy of these two illustrious representatives of liberal Catho- 
licism. We quote the following page, which comes to us from 
their tomb, as their united protest against that which is now 
going on at Rome :— 


‘I do not presume to affirm what was the opinion of Lacordaire, 
touching the historical or theological question of the personal, indi- 
vidual infallibility of the Pope, as it is taught in the present day. 

‘ [simply affirm that his vigorous support, and warm sympathy, would 
not have been behind any of those who have held out, and will still 
hold out in the contest on this question, a contest which far from 
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coming to an end after the desired and pre-determined definition, will 
only become more enthusiastic and engrossing. I affirm that he 
would have kicked with no less energy than the Bishop of Orleans or 
Father Gratry against the Pontifical autocracy being erected into a 
system, and imposed as a yoke upon the Church of God, to the dire 
dishonour of France, and what is a thousand times worse, to the great 
peril of souls. 

‘ Was it not he who witnessed concerning himself, that from the day 
of his initiatory consecration to God, he had never uttered a word nor 
written a phrase in which he did not aim to impart to France the 
spirit of life, in forms most likely to find acceptance, namely, those of 
gentleness, moderation, and patriotism ¢ 

‘Was it not he who in a memorable letter, unwisely published by 
the panegyrist cf Monsignor Salinis, gave the first signal of that 
which we now see as the offspring of the school of Lamennais under 
the Restoration, and who felt himself from that time obliged to pro- 
test against what he denominated the greatest insolence ever authorized 
in the name of Jesus Christ ?’ 


Let us hope that the voices of the living will re-echo those of 
the departed, and that the men of the nineteenth century in face 
of a more outrageous manifestation of Romanism than any which 
history records, will prove themselves worthy descendants of 
those of the sixteenth. The hour is momentous. ‘Lhe fate of 
Christianity in Catholic Europe hangs in the balance. We 
dare not contemplate the deluge of impiety, which will spread 
over these countries, if the Papacy and the Jesuits should gain 
an easy victory over a liberalism that loses heart in the conflict 
which awaits it. We trust that the men who form the Liberal 
party will weigh well their responsibilities in these times, which 
are without parallel in the past. May they reflect seriously on 
the irremediable disorders that must inevitably follow their sub- 
mission to those doctrines of death which raise shouts of acclama- 
tion beneath the dome of St. Peter’s. 


Art. VIL—Culture and Anarchy. An Essay. By Martaew Arno.p. 


St. Paul and Protestantism, with an Introduction on Puritanism 
and the Church of England. By Marruew Arnon. 


Mr. Matrnew Arnor, in his two recent books, has taken upon 
himself to expound St. Paul and to rebuke Puritanism. There 
can be no possible reason connected with either for any regret 
that he has done so. Men and things, human things and 
divine, must ever be submitted to fresh judgments, and be 
increasingly elucidated by the light of new thought. If the 
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Apostle Paul has hitherto been misunderstood in the true scope 
and full breadth of his teaching, we are thankful to any one 
who can contribute to the better comprehension of it. If 
Puritanism has been defective in the ‘ sweetness’ of its life and 
the ‘light’ of its thought, it must in every way be good for 
Puritanism to have its failures pointed out, and remedies for 
them suggested. 

Certainly it has not hitherto met with one who has acted 
towards it the part of the ‘candid friend’ with such strong 
professions of respect, and with such a sinister enjoyment of the 
process of rebuke. ‘ It is all for your good, my dear ;’ and the 
merciless pedagogue searches carefully for another abrasion of 
the skin, and eagerly lays on in the name of Culture and the 
Church of England, carefully rubbing in his preparation of 
Hellenic sulphur, ecclesiastical nitre, and anti-dogmatic char- 
coal. The process is not an agreeable one, but it may not on 
that account be less wholesome. Had it been an enemy who 
had done this, we might have borne it, as we have often done 
before ; but from Mr. Arnold, who ‘ knows something’ of ‘ the 
best of the Nonconformist ministers,’ who addresses them ‘ out 
of no sort of malice or ill-will, but from esteem for their fine 
qualities, and from desire for their help,’ it is very hard. The 
only peril is to him who adventures themes so high as the 
reconstruction of Paul’s theology and the reversal of Puritan 
history; for while high admiration and praise must be 
awarded to the great faculties which prove themselves adequate 
to such achievements, the proverbial fate of rash presumption 
and ignorant conceit awaits the man who fails. 

If, aspiring to teach others, he only exposes his own incom- 
petence, he deservedly provokes the derision which a juster 
self-estimate would have avoided. Success alone ¢an discrimi- 
nate just daring from foolhardiness. He, especially, who 
vaunts or complacently assumes his own sufficiency, really 
exhibits the credentials of his unfitness. Even in the ablest 
men there is no ingredient of character or qualification more 
perilous than conceit. It works like a subtle poison, and from 
the faintest taint rapidly innoculates the whole blood. 

Whether Mr. Arnold possesses the qualifications needful for 
the task he has undertaken, or whether he has permitted this 
fatal quality to impair his judgment and deteriorate his intel- 
lectual nature, as his successive books seem to intimate, and as 
with portentous accord his countrymen are assuming, may 
appear in the sequel; it is quite certain that, from some cause 
or other, he has lamentably misconceived St. Paul and grossly 
misrepresented Puritanism. 
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Mr. Arnold devotes a preface and an introduction, which 
occupy nearly the half of his book, to Puritanism and Non- 
conformity. With this, therefore, we must first deal, although 
‘it imposes upon us a very ungrateful necessity. His mis- 
representations and virulence in all that relates to both, 
compel us to speak with a plainness of denial and a severity of 
rebuke, that we would fain avoid towards one bearing his name, 
endowed with his gifts, and in many qualities so estimable. 
He has, however, left us no alternative. He has thought fit to 
assail us with an unfairness and an invective that compel us to 
speak plainly and to characterize strongly. 

Mr. Arnold’s parentage, and many associations of his life, 
might well be supposed to have conferred some fitness for the 
task that he has undertaken. His intellectual genius, accom- 
plished scholarship, and a certain liberal habit of thought in 
relation to dogmas and Churches, are additional qualifications. 
Two or three things, however, have marred his competence. 
First, his rash and self-confident assumption of the character of 
‘prophet of culture’ in general, and of the vocation in that 
capacity to reprobate as Philistinism all forms of intellectual life 
that have not upon them the mint-mark of the national univer- 
sities. His state of feeling is like that of the University Don whose 
arithmetical acquisitions convinced him that there were many 
well-to-do people who had not been educated at the national 
universities ; ‘And yet,’ said he, in a sublime perplexity con- 
cerning the ways of God to man, ‘they are God Almighty’s 
creatures.’ Mr. Arnold is, at the present moment, the European 
representative of the Celestial Empire—we beg his pardon, he 
would prefer a more classical prototype—as of old, he resolves the 
intellectual universe into ‘Greeks and barbarians,’ and no Non- 
conformist can possibly be a Greek. His present apology for St. 
Paul and denunciation of Puritanism is one of the great duties 
which devolve upon him in his prophetic character. We would, 
here, only remind him that such a prepossession is not the most 
favourable for accurate knowledge of others. A Chinaman is 
not celebrated for his just judgments of the outside world. He 
can label it, contemplate with self-absorbed complacency his 
own superiority, wonder at the blindness and obstinacy which 
keep the world from seeking the blessings of his civilization, 
and sun himself in the light of his own central geography. 
Next, in Mr. Arnold’s culture, perhaps in his nature, the 
Hellenic element is too exclusive; the Hebraic has scarcely 
any place. In all that he writes, the purely intellectual pre- 
dominates over the emotional and spiritual. Where, in his 
speculations, reason fails, and can give no answer to the 
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demand for solution which the great mysteries of being make, 
there is no voice of faith to supply the lack, as is painfully 
exemplified in the cold, blank negations of his last volume 
of poems. Thus the intellectual becomes too exclusively the 
test and measure of the religious. Instincts that cannot be 
formulated are repressed; the mute, mysterious yearnings and 
sympathies of Hebraic souls are disallowed, if nas scorned. 
The depths are covered over if not filled up; and of the mystic 
sense of God, and of the things of God, which constituted so 
profound and predominant a part of the nature and life of men 
like David, and Isaiah, and Paul, Mr. Arnold has apparently 
no sense. In his determination to infuse Hellenic intelligence 
and refinement into the Hebraic inspirations of the religious 
life, he has gone so far, and with such absorption of purpose, 
that the inspirations themselves are evaporated into mere forms. 
Thus theology is to him merely a system of ethical ideas, 
and the Church merely a machinery for their culture—a 
national organization for the comprehension and good order 


of citizens of all varieties of theological belief. For the grand 


old Hebrew faith of prophets and apostles, with its deep 
spiritual instincts and heroic inspirations, Mr. Arnold has substi- 
tuted Hellenic intelligence, imagination, and beauty—the opera- 
tions of the vods and of the Wv,x7) for those of the IIvedpa. Now 
this is a fatal disqualification for the critic of a spiritual theology 
like that of Paul, and of the disciples of a spiritual religion like 
Puritanism. It is as if the musician, or painter, or poet, were 
to be judged by their mere mechanical forms, apart from 
the subtle soul and sympathy which alone can inform and 
vitalize them. Mr. Arnold’s fatal defect of method is, that 
in judging Paul and Protestantism he has discarded this 
vitally spiritual element. He never brings either to its test; 
by his exclusive application of tests that are purely ethical and 
intellectual he disallows it. 

While, therefore, we may freely eam that in many of its 
developments, the Hebraism—not of the Puritans only, but 
of Augustine and even of Paul—lacks Hellenic culture, and 
might be improved by it ; we certainly have no desire to-see it 
reduced to the shallow ethical substance and cold intellectual 
forms which Mr. Arnold urges as its alternative. It may 
be that the vessels with which we seek to draw water out of the 
wells of salvation lack the graceful forms and the figured 
richness of Grecian art; but when Mr. Arnold takes his stand 
by the well, and discourses to us so mellifluously of their defects, 
apparently forgetful of the thirst of the spiritual soul, we 
are justified in saying to him, ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep.’ 
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Another thing that neutralises the force of Mr. Arnold’s 
rebuke is, that while, as an avowed and even vehement Church- 
man, he has taken upon himself to lecture Nonconformists upon 
the defectiveness of their Christian spirit, he does not, even by 
implication, admit any such shortcomings in his own Church, 
or acknowledge the great provocation to Nonconformists that 
it has given. It, poor innocent, has simply suffered from the 
gratuitous provocation of perverse Nonconformists. 

If the spirit of dissent be evil, this does not of course diminish 
its intrinsic sin. As Mr. Arnold justly says, it is no sufficient 
answer for a Christian man, ‘ We are to defer giving up our 
ordinary self until our neighbour shall have given up his; that 
is, we are never to give it up at all.’ No doubt it is our 
imperative duty to repent of any sin proven against us, and to 
forsake it, irrespective of the sin of others. But we submit 
that in this case Mr. Arnold’s partial accusations must impair 
the essential value of his lecture, inasmuch as he virtually 
assumes to adjudicate between LKpiscopalians and Noncon- 
formists, and to apportion to each their respective praise or 
blame. In this, an adjudication differs from a simple indict- 
ment. In assigning blame, therefore, only to Nonconformists, 
contrary to notorious and acknowledged facts, he is guilty 
of a primd facie injustice so palpable, that the sense of it can- 
not fail to neutralise the effect of whatever rebuke they may 
deserve; whereas from a more equitable censor they might 
thankfully have received it. Where one of the two parties in a 
dispute is in the acknowledged position of an oppressor, no 
injustice can be more flagrant or insulting than to dwell only 
upon the evil temper of the oppressed, and to justify the homily 
by the general Christian principle that ali evil temper is 
naughty. Notwithstanding Mr. Arnold’s protest, he cannot be 
acquitted of an animus against Nonconformity which is even 
passionate in its intensity and reckless in its blindness :— 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas. 


It really destroys the moral power of his rebuke to see him so full 
of virtuous indignation against men who, to say the least, have 
been more sinned against than sinning ; sedulously exaggerating 
their defects, studiously depreciating their excellencies, ridiculing 
whatever awkwardness of manner or roughness of speech or imper- 
fection of culture may cling to them, and not even parenthetically 
admitting defect or provocation in his own Church. Not even 
Christian meekness, ‘the mildness and sweet reasonableness of 
Christ,’ demands that we accept the verdict of a judge so 
glaringly partial. At any rate, we have the highest authority 
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for requiring that if he essays to pluck the mote out of his 
brother’s eye he shall first cast out the beam from his own eye. 
Both as an essential qualification for his very delicate task, and 
as a moral influence to induce us to submit to the operation, this 
is imperative. But Mr. Arnold is utterly unconscious of the 
beam. How far these accusations are intrinsically just we may 
see in the sequel ; our preliminary objection is, that they should 
be brought in a spirit of polemic virulence and Pharisaic self- 
complacency, by the champion of a Church whose intolerance 
and tyranny are the commonplace of history and the byword 
of Christendom. 

To Nonconformists it is simply astounding, as it is to the rest 
of mankind, that Episcopal Churchmen like Mr. Arnold should 
have the temerity to prefix the adjective ‘ political’ to the word 
‘dissenter.’ We can account for it only by supposing it to be 
that instinct of morbid consciousness which reflects itself in 
accusation of others. Does Mr. Arnold think that there is an 
existing Dissenter in whom it does not provoke ridicule, or, 
among weaker brethren, an angry sense of injustice? We 
have often meditated upon this master-stroke of unconscious 
irony, and have tried to believe that it was not devised for 
that outlying world upon whose ignorance anything may be 
imposed if it be but affirmed boldly enough. It certainly is 
one of the most audacious experiments upon the intelligence of 
the age, that has been made. That a man of Mr. Arnold’s know- 
ledge should have condescended to pick up sucha stone to throw 
at Dissenters, is pitiable indeed. Does he, after all, know what 
the word ‘ political’ means? What can be said concerning the 
perversion of causes, and the forgetfulness of history, evinced in 
a passage like this >— 


‘The political dissent of the Nonconformists, based on their con- 
demnation of the Anglican Church-order as unscriptural, is just one of 
those speculative accretions which we have spoken of as encumbering 
religion. Politics are a good thing, and religion is a good thing ; but 
they make a fractious mixture. ‘The Nonconformity of England, 
and the Nonconformity alone, has been the salvation of England from 
Papal tyranny and kingly misrule and despotism.” This is the 
favourite boast, the familiar strain ; but this is really politics, and not 
religion atall. But righteousness is religion ; and the Nonconformists 
say: “Who have done so much for righteousness as we?” For as 
much righteousness as will go with politics, no one ; for the sterner 
virtues, for the virtues of the Jews of the Old Testament ; but these 
are only half of righteousness, and not the essentially Christian half ; 
and we have seen how St. Paul tore himself in two, rent his life in 
the middle and began it again, because he was so dissatisfied with a 
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righteousness which was, after all, in its main features, Puritan. And 
surely it can hardly be denied that the more eminently and exactly 
Christian type of righteousness is the type exhibited by Church 
worthies like Herbert, Ken, and Wilson, rather than that exhibited 
by the worthies of Puritanism ; the cause being that these last mixed 
politics with religion so much more than did the first.’—(P. 57). 


We forbear remark on the edifying but suspicious spiritualism 
of conception and unction, worthy of a Plymouth Brother, in 
which, for the sake of making a point, this most Erastian of 
Churchmen indulges. Nor need we debate the point whether 
the ‘condemnation of Anglican Church-order as unscriptural,’ is 
a ‘speculative accretion’ or not. Nor is it necessary to do more 
than simply to point out the characteristic ignorance of Non- 
conformity which leads Mr. Arnold to affirm that the unscrip- 
turalness of the Anglican Church-order is the basis of poli- 
tical dissent. Nonconformists are no more intolerant of Anglican 
Church-order, as such, than they are of Romanism or Presby- 
terianism ; and certainly they do not, on the ground of their 
difference from it, make it the basis of any political action. 
Their objection is to the State-establishment of the Anglican 
Church, as involving a necessary political and social injustice 
to themselves ; and it would be unaffected were it the Presby- 
terian instead of the Anglican church that was established. It 
suits a certain order of men, who clamour on platforms about 
the ‘Church being in danger,’ thus to misrepresent the basis of 
dissent ; but Mr. Arnold ought to be incapable of their igno- 
rance or lack of candour. 

But the point of the passage is the charge against Noncon- 
formists, that they mix politics with religion. Now, if the con- 
demnation of the alliance between the Episcopal Church and the 
State be political dissent, what can be the alliance itself but 
political affirmation ? Could there have been the political protest 
had there not been the political offence ? the effort to unloosen 
the injurious relationship, had it not first been constituted ? 
Even if Mr. Arnold could prove that Anglican Church-order, 
State-alliance and all, rested upon apostolic authority, the fact 
of the political admixture would not be affected, he would: only 
justify the political admixture by Apostolic authority. His is the 
Erastian argument which identifies the temporal power with the 
Church. Whatever protest against the admixture of politics as 
such with the Church as such condemns Nonconformity, d 
Jortiori, condemns all establishments. It is-competent to Mr. 
Arnold to pronounce our objections to such admixture unreason- 
able—‘ fractious,’ if he will ; but thus to object to the admixture 
itself is simply suicidal. What, in its entire construction and 
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history, has the Episcopal Church ever been but ‘a fractious 
mixture’ of politics and religion? What: was the ecclesiastical 
structure of Henry VIII.? What was the legislation of 
Edward VI., of Mary, of Elizabeth, of James, of the two 
Charleses? What were the restoration of the bishops to the 
House of Lords, the Act of Uniformity, the Conventicle Act, the 
Five Mile Act, the Test and Corporation Acts? What are the 
ecclesiastical courts, the regulation by Parliament and the Privy 
Council of Church doctrine, ritual, discipline, and property ? 
What is the appointment of Bishops? What is crown patron- 
age? What are tithes and Church-rates? Is there a single 
change in Church history, a single point of Church constitution 
at which it does not touch and depend upon the civil power? 
Has not the intrusion of Church matters into politics been the 
chief embarrassment of English statesmen for the last three 
centuries ? Have not the wrongs done in its name, and by its 
urgency, been the chief causes of discord in the nation, above all 
things else separating class and class, and feeding the flames of 
controversy ? Has not the reversal of its tyrannies and iniqui- 
ties accumulated through ages been the chief legislation of the last 
half century ? Session after session, are not the most strenuous 
battles in Parliament, and the most bitter controversies in social 
politics, waged over Church prerogatives which the moral sense 
of mankind has pronounced unjust, but which, even when so 
gross as the Irish Church, Churchmen will not forego? If 
principle will no longer serve, the prelates, almost to a man, are 
not ashamed to scramble for property. 

Is it, forsooth, a ‘ fractious mixture’ of politics and religion, 
to protest against the accumulated wrong of which the English 
State Church has been the embodiment; to seek the removal of 
the unjust disabilities which it has imposed; to claim for the 
religious conscience and life freedom to worship and serve God 
according to honest conviction? If Mr. Arnold can point to a 
single instance in which Nonconformists have taken political 
action for any other purpose, or in any other form, than simply 
to struggle for liberty, we will plead guilty to his accusation. 
And why are they, because religious men, to be debarred the 
right of seeking the reversal of unjust legislation, or even of 
that which they think unjust? Is there a page of English 
history, save the short period of the Commonwealth—which, 
although not without its excesses, we must ever exult in as the 
glorious uprising of an outraged people against ecclesiastical 
and civil tyranny—in which the Episcopal Church does not 
appear as employing the strong arm of the civil power for its 
own aggressive purposes? A more amazing exemplification of 
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the fable of the wolf and the lamb, than this accusation of poli- 
tical religiousness, has surely never been gravely presented to 
intelligent men. 

If it be ‘politics, and not religion at all,’ to resist papal 
‘tyranny and kingly misrule and despotism,’ is it religion and 
not politics at all to impose that tyranny? If ‘righteousness 1s 
religion,’ what is the struggle against unrighteousness, suffer- 
ing the loss of all things for the sake of the struggle? By what 
rule of reason, or principle of right, or lesson of history, does 
Mr. Arnold, following the lead of M. Rénan, who thinks that 
Paul was no saint, because ‘he was pre-eminently a man of 
‘action, a robust, enthusiastic, vehement soul, a fighter, a pro- 
‘pagandist, a missionary,’ exalt the passive virtues of Herbert, 
Ken, and Wilson, above the active virtues of confessors, 
reformers, and martyrs? Even if this were just—if, as Rénan 
says, ‘the man of action, even though noble, when he works for 
‘a noble end, is less near to God than he who has lived in the 
‘pure love of the true, the good, and the beautiful,—the 
smallest particle of magnanimity would have kept Mr. Arnold, 
in such an argument, from forgetting men of like type among 
Nonconformists, such, for instance, as Philip Henry, Joseph 
Alleine, Isaac Watts, and Philip Doddridge. This however, 
is not Mr. Arnold’s controversial habit. But is it just? 
According to what religious canon are men like Moses, Elijah, 
Daniel, and the three Hebrew children, of the old dispensation, 
to be depreciated because they fought the battles of the ‘ Lord 
of Hosts?’ Was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
under a delusion when he selected his heroes of the faith, and 
declared that the ‘world was not worthy’ of those who ‘ waxed 
‘ valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens ; they 
‘were tortured, not accepting deliverance, had trials of cruel 
‘mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and impri- 
‘sonment; they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
‘tempted, were slain with the sword; they wandered about in 
‘ sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented ?” 
Was the Divine Saviour less exalted in distinctive religious 
virtues, when He rebuked the Pharisees, and stood at the bar of 
Caiaphas, than when He delivered the Sermon on the Mount, or 
‘spent the whole night in prayer? Was Paul less noble than 
Peter when he ‘ withstood him to the face because he was to be 
blamed,’ or less saintly than John because he was in ‘prisons and 
in deaths oft,’ and bowed his head to the axe of Nero? Was he 
culpable in his sturdy nonconformity to the Law and the temple ? 
Are the Christian martyrs of the first three centuries to be con- 
demned as fanatics? Is Erasmus a nobler type of man than 
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Luther; Beza than Calvin; Cranmer than Latimer; Cranmer 
recanting than Cranmer at the stake; Reynolds accepting a 
bishopric than Baxter refusing one; the two thousand con- 
fessors than Sheldon? Is the pietism of the Eremite a nobler 
type of Christian life than the toil and self-sacrifice of Henry 
Martyn or John Williams? Mr. Arnold’s doctrine, of which 
the passage above quoted is but one inculcation of many, con- 
tradicts all the noblest instincts of men, and would reverse all 
the verdicts of history. It is simply the base, ignominious 
doctrine of passive resistance. It would condemn every martyr 
of religious persecution, every hero of civil revolt against 
tyranny. In the contest for that perfect religious liberty and 
equality before the civil law, which is every man’s inherent 
and sacred right, and which, though largely won, is not crowned 
yet, we trust that Nonconformists will maintain a Christian 
spirit of patience, gentleness, and magnanimity, and ‘as much 
as lieth in them, live peaceably with all men;’ and if in the 
stress and heat of contention they fail of this difficult grace, let 
them be rebuked, only with due consideration and gentleness ; 
but let no man forbid the contention itself. If to resist every 
unwarrantable usurpation over the religious conscience and life ; 
if to demand the removal of all civil disabilities on account of 
religious opinions or habits; if to strive earnestly and by 
Christian and lawful means so to influence public opinion, and 
through it the Legislature, as to procure the repeal of any 
law or prerogative which places Nonconformists at a disadvan- 
tage; if this be what Mr. Arnold means by a ‘ fractious mixture 
of religion and politics,’ we can give him no hope of forbearance 
from it. This we hold to be both a patriotic and a religious 
duty ; and if this be to be ‘ vile’ in his eyes, we must, we fear, be 
‘viler still.’ For if one thing be more certain than another, it is, 
that whether the struggle be long or short, against enormous 
odds or on equal terms, to end in utter discomfiture or complete 
success, the Nonconformists of Great Britian are determined 
not to rest until every vestige of religious disability and civil 
inequality be removed. That this can be achieved by a common 
establishment, even Mr. Arnold must, we think, now see to be 
impossible ; the only alternative is a common disestablishment, 
and for this Nonconformists contend. If Mr. Arnold has 
exactly shaped his thought, he can mean only to scold or cajole 
some of the larger bodies of Nonconformists, who would thus be 
guilty of the meanness of leaving the rest to their enfeebled 
fate, into inclusion in the Establishment. Can he think 
us capable of this meanness? Hardly are Nonconformists 
likely to repent and recant, now that their day of — has 
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nearly gone, their arduous and much-enduring battle well- 
nigh won, and when the involuntary verdict of a great and even 
increasing number of those who, by tradition and sympathy and 
ecclesiastical position, are the farthest removed from them, is 
pronouncing their justification. Men learn to love the cause 
for which they suffer, and do not ordinarily lay down their arms 
when the advantage is with them in the fight; especially at the 
summons of one who mocks their convictions, and pours cold 
contempt upon their earnestness. 

To be lectured in this shameless way by self-appointed pro- 
fessors of theology—by men who adhere to the very Church 
whose tyranny has been thrown off only by sheer strength of 
endurance and effort—men who themselves are enjoying the 
precious national fruits of our hardly fought battles, and who 
amuse themselves by supercilious criticisms both of the soldiers 
who have fought and of the very liberties they have won—is, to 
say the least, a little provocative of temper. When the Prussian 
army were about to enter Paris after Waterloo, General Yorke” 
presented the first corps to King Frederick William III. ; their 
battered appearance denoted the cost of the triumph which 
the monarch was enjoying; but the only word vouchsafed by 
the dilettante fop was, ‘They don’t look well, dirty fellows.’ 
These heroic old Puritans ‘don’t look well,’ they do not present 
themselves to the Oxford professor in parade trim; their 
doublets are battle-stained, and never had the latest Oxford 
cut or gloss. They savour of the camp more than of the 
court, their helmets are dinted, their swords hacked, and to 
his delicately gloved hand they proffer only the rough clasp 
of a steel gauntlet. But, to use our critic’s cogent ex- 
pletive—good heavens!—has Mr. Arnold, however he may 
differ from them, no sentiment of chivalry, no kindling enthu- 
siasm for heroism, fortitude, and fidelity to which they can 
appeal? Is it nothing that, but for their sore fight, English 
history must have been written very differently, and that its 
liberties, if won at all, would as yet have been very imperfect ? 
Mr. Arnold’s sarcasms shall not ‘stop us of this boasting.’ 
‘ Great is our boldness of speech.’ Possibly we may assume too 
much, but certainly he accords too little. Perhaps he would 
have preferred an unhindered development of the Church of 
Laud, and of the civil policy of Charles I. If not, what must 
we think of this sardonic, supercilious use of the liberties thus 
won for him? It admits of no direct comment of ours that 
is adequate. Hotspur shall speak for us :— 


‘I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
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Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain Lord, neat, trimly dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap’d, f 
Shew’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 
He was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ; 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff: and still he smiled and talk'd; 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by 
He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, ~ 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me . . . . 
a he made me mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
' And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman, 
. Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God save the mark !)’ 


The remedy that Mr. Arnold proposes for all the evils of dis- 
sent is deliciously simple. It is, in a word, Punch’s advice to 
those about to marry—Don’t. The reasons assigned or im- 
plied are manifold, some of them curious. Dissenters ‘lack sweet- 
ness and light,’ which Churchmen eminently possess—therefore 
conform. Dissenters not being ‘a historic Church,’ and being 
perfectly at liberty to receive all the light and: stimulus of 
advancing thought, are not capable of ‘allowing the principle 
of development ;’ while the Established Church, so happily pro- 
vided with inexorable creeds, inflexible ritual, and stringent 
subscription, is in the best possible circumstances for the freest 
development—therefore conform. Dissenters are under irksome 
bondage to superstitious notions about the sacredness of theo- 
logical truth, and the obligation to act upon convictions con- 
cerning it, ‘which is so fatal not only to Church life, but also 
to the natural growth of religious thought ;’ while Church- 
men happily regard dogma as a thing indifferent, and 
subscription thereto as a licence for every development thereof 
that inclination may prompt; and this as a great means of 
practical morality—therefore conform. ‘The persistence of 
the Church in pressing for conformity’ at the Savoy Con- 
ference ‘arose, not as the political historians would have 
‘it, from the lust of haughty ecclesiastics for dominion and 
‘for imposing their law on the vanquished, but from a real 
‘ sense that their formularies were made so large and open, and 
‘ the sense put upon subscription to them was so indulgent, that 
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‘ any reasonable man could honestly conform ; and that it was 

‘ perverseness and determination to impose their special ideas or 

‘ the Church, and to narrow the Church’s latitude, which made 

‘the Puritans stand out’ (p. 18); which means, that the hard, 

truculent Sheldon, who regretted that more of the Puritans 

had not been driven out, and who persecuted them without the 

excuse of religious bigotry, was full of the ‘sweet reasonableness 

of Christ,’ and that the bishops, whose haughty reply to the 

pacific petition of the Nonconformists may be read in the 

‘Documentary Annals relating to the Act of Uniformity,’ had 
no ‘lust for dominion, or for imposing their law on the van- 

quished’—that Baxter’s proposal of his Reformed Liturgy to be 

used, not, as Mr. Arnold affirms, instead of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but optionally, was a determination to narrow the 
Church’s latitude, while absolute uniformity was a broadening 

of it ; and that, generally, when two parties confer, it is sufficient 
for the dominant party to affirm itself reasonable to prove the sub- 
ordinate party unreasonable—thereforeconform. Because ‘the his- 

‘ toric churches have a collective life, which is very considerable, 
‘ and a power of growth far greater than any which the Puritan 
‘ Churches can show’ (p. 7), as shown, we suppose, by the rapid 
expansion of Established Churches, and the equally rapid diminu- 
tion of Free Churches during the last two hundred years—there- 
fore conform. Because ‘we consider them to be in the main, at 
present, an obstacle to progress and to true civilization’ (p. 5), 
as witness their evangelizing work among the poor in rural 
villages, and large towns, their Sunday and Ragged Schools, 
their Home and Foreign Missions, and their educational efforts— 
therefore conform. Because it is in the power of Dissent to 
‘forbear to assert its ordinary self,’ i.c., to go out of existence, 
while it is not in the power of the Church, inasmuch as ‘ the 
Church cannot help existing;’ ‘the Church is there, the clergyman 
—poor soul !—cannot help being the parson of the parish’ (p. 21) 
—therefore conform. Because ‘ Dissenters are by their own con- 
* fession so full of strife, jealousy, wrath, contentions, backbiting,’ 
‘and the very existence of an organization of Dissent so makes 
‘ them a necessity, that the State is required to frame its legisla- 
‘ tion in consideration of them’ (p. 20), while—save the mark!— 
the happy family within the Establishment are so full of ‘love, joy, 
‘ peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith, mildness, self- 
‘ control,’ that they never use hard words towards each other, 
never appear in ecclesiastical courts, never refuse each other 
ministerial fellowship ; so perfectly do they exhibit ‘how good 
‘and pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
‘ unity,’ that this their great Apostle of culture ‘thanks God 
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‘upon every remembrance of them, always in every request of 
‘his for them all, making request with joy, for their fellowship 
in the Gospel from the first day until now’—therefore conform. 
Because ‘it is not the Bishop of Winchester who classes Dis- 
‘ sent, full of “a spirit of watchful jealousy” with spiritual hin- 
‘ drances like beer-shops, it is St. Paul. It is not the clergyman 
‘ who is chargeable with offence in wishing to “stamp out” this 
‘ spirit, it is the Christian religion’ (p. xxiv.) —therefore conform. 

Nothing can be more easy; for the dissenting minister to 
receive Episcopal ordination is only to conform to the law of 
the land,—‘ If I leave the service of a private company, and enter 
‘ the public service, I receive admission at the hands of the public 
‘ officer designated to give it me!’—that is all. Let the 17,589 
dissenting places of worship just reported by the Registrar- 
General be closed forthwith, preparatory to Episcopal consecra- 
tion. Let every dissenting minister’s tongue be silenced until a 
bishop give him licence to speak, and his head be bowed to re- 
ceive from the bishop’s hand the awful communication of the 
Holy Ghost, hitherto withheld from his unblest teaching, together 
with authority and power to preach. Does Mr. Arnold dream, or 
does he trifle? Has he any serious belief in the reality of what 
he thus represents, or in the possibility of what he thus urges? 
Has he any real perception of the actual state of things within 
his own Church, or of the set and progress of public opinion 
concerning establishments? Can he not conceive another, a 
juster, and a much easier way of putting an end to political dis- 
sent—a way just adopted in Ireland, and which thousands, 
hitherto unconvinced, are beginning to think the only righteous, 
the only possible way ? 

Mr. Arnold’s arguments are so naif, and are put with such 
delicious insouciance, that we must not deprive our readers of the 
passage to which we have more than once referred :— 


‘Why does not Dissent forbear to assert its ordinary self, and help 
to win the world to the mildness and sweet reasonableness of Christ, 
without this vain contest about machinery? Why does not the 
Church ? is the Dissenter’s answer. What an answer for a Christian ! 
We are to defer giving up our ordinary self until our neighbour shall 
have given up his ; that is, we are never to give it up atall. But I 
will answer the question on more mundane grounds. Why are we to 
be more blamed than the Church for the strife arising out of our rival 
existences ? asks ,the Dissenter. Because the Church cannot help 
existing, and you can! Therefore, contra ecclesiam nemo pacificus, as 
Baxter himself said in his better moments. Because the Church is there; 
because strife, jealousy, and self-assertion are sure to come with break- 
ing off from her; and because strife, jealousy, and self-assertion are 
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- the very miseries against which Christianity is firstly levelled,—there- 
fore we say that a Christian is inexcusable in breaking with the 
Church, except for a departure from the primal ground of her 
foundation. “ Let every one that nameth the name of Christ depart 
Srom iniquity.” 

‘The clergyman,—poor soul !—cannot help being the parson of the 
parish ; he is there like the magistrate ; he is a national officer with 
an appointed function. If one or two voluntary performers, dis- 
satisfied with the magisterial system, set themselves up in each parish 
of the county, called themselves magistrates, drew a certain number 
of people to their own way of thinking, tried differences and gave 
sentences among their people in the best fashion they could, why, 
probably the established magistrate would not much like it, the leading 
people in the parish would not much like it, and the new-comers 
would have mortifications and social estrangements to endure. Pro- 
bably the established magistrate would call them interlopers; pro- 
bably he would count them amongst his difficulties. . . . . The 
clergyman is the one minister of Christ in the parish who did not 
invent himself, who cannot help existing. He is not asserting his 
ordinary self by being there ; he is placed there on public duty ; he is 
charged with teaching the lesson of Christianity ; and the head and 
front of this lesson is to get rid of “a spirit of watchful jealousy,” 
which, according to the Dissenter’s own showing, is the very spirit 
which accompanies Dissent’ (pp. xx.-xxiii). 


Of the crowd of questions suggested by this extraordinary 
specimen of judicial reasoning, we ask only one or two; pre- 
mising that Mr. Arnold should have gone one step further, and 
have said, ‘Therefore it is the religious duty of the clergyman 
‘ to stamp out dissent itself, as the only way of stamping out its 


spirit.’ 

Wrist Why cannot the Church help existing? Why cannot the 
‘ clergyman—poor soul !—help being the parson of the parish ?’ 
Is he a law of nature; or are all institutions that exist, of what- 
ever character, and however imposed, bound by a Medo-Persian 
irreversibility upon our unhappy souls for ever? Imagine the 
condition of a people among whom nothing could be reversed, 
nothing destroyed! According to Mr. Arnold’s doctrine, what- 
ever is, is right: the State can do no wrong; it has no limit to 
its functions ; it cannot be conceived of as having transcended 
them ; there are no indefeasible rights of the individual man over 
which it ever has, or ever can tyrannize. By parity of reason, 
the Inquisition in Spain and in Italy was right, and, as a national 
institution, ought never to have been resisted ; Nero’s heathenism 
was right, and Paul was a ‘fractious’ mixer-up of politics 
and religion—a rebel, and not a martyr; the Star Chamber, 
as an institution of the realm, was right, so was the Popish 
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persecution of Mary, and the Protestant intolerance of Elizabeth ; 
the stake and the prison were simply the sanctions of a law that 
ought not to have been questioned! The whole question is, Is 
the institution right? If Mr. Arnold can prove, that to rule the 
Church of Christ, to appoint its pastors, and to forbid all freedom 
in it, is, on grounds either of Scripture, reason, or expediency, 
the legitimate function of civil government, his argument may 
have some cogency; until he does this, it is a pure petitio prin- 
ciptt. The assumption of Nonconformity is, that this is not its 
function. To argue, therefore, that an institution is to be con- 
formed to simply because it exists, is to trifle with us, and to 
discredit his own intelligence. Is wrong consecrated by pre- 
scription, extenuated by power, or even justified by success? 
It is because Establishments exist, that Dissent becomes a neces- 
sity. How is wrong to be remedied, oppressive law to be re- 
pealed, save by the refusal of heroic men to submit to it ? Was not 
the argument of Mr. Arnold precisely the argument of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, ‘these do all contrary to the decrees of 
Cesar,’—‘ this fellow persuadeth men to worship God contrary to 
the law ?” 

The comparison between civil magistrates and ministers of 
the Church of Christ is clearly a jeu d’esprit, and rather a heavy 
one. In the case supposed, the opposition magistrate would 
be resisting the civil power in the discharge of its universally 
acknowledged functions; the claim of Free Churches to appoint 
their own pastors, is an assertion of right against the intrusion 
of the civil power into a province that is not its own. The one 
is a usurpation, the other resistance to a usurpation. Can Mr, 
Arnold see no difference ? 

Mr. Arnold would simplify his argument and relieve our con- 
fusion, if he would tell us whether he thinks there are such things 
as inherent rights of conscience, and what are the limits of their 
legitimate assertion. Not only would a formula for testing the 
legitimacy of revolutions in Church and State be a valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of history, but a novwm organum 
is really an essential preliminary to any intelligent applica- 
tion of his ecclesiastical speculations. We fear, indeed, unless 
Mr. Arnold’s wild, shrieking declaration be the proverbial 
violence that instinctively forebodes defeat, that he does not 
recognise even Sir John Harrington’s valid test of success— 

‘Treason doth never prosper—what’s the reason ? 
Whene’er it prospers, none dare call it treason.’ 

Again, even admitting that the question betweeen Noncon- 
formity and the Established Church is only one of ‘machinery,’ 
Mr. Arnold is not so uninformed in both history and philosophy 
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as not to know that machinery may be as fatal to the functions 
of life as manacles or a strait waistcoat. To go no further back 
for an illustration, did not Wesley, with the most passionate 
love for the Episcopal Church, and a ‘genius for god- 
liness,’ adhere to its system until it became a simple alter- 
native, machinery or life—Episcopal Church order or the 
salvation of myriads of souls? It does not follow because 
Nonconformists attach importance to machinery, that they 
‘make Church government a matter of Scriptural revela- 
tion.” Some among them have done so—as many have 
done among Episcopalians; more have held it to be a 
matter of expediency, subordinate only to essential principles 
and rights of the spiritual life,—that Scripture affords no 
sufficient precedents of Church formation or method, but simply 
indicates principles which may not be violated. Nevertheless, 
Nonconformists feel no call to forego any assertion of the Divine 
right of Congregationalism or Presbyterianism simply to admit 
that of Episcopacy, or to have the forms which are even the 
preference of the Episcopalians forced upon themselves. It is 
not a mere question which form is the more Scriptural or expe- 
dient, but whether the Nonconformist is called upon by any law 
of God, or of expediency, or of brotherhood, to forego whatever 
may be his convictions or preferences, and to have enforced 
upon him by the civil law a Church-system in which he has no 
faith, with which he has no sympathy, and in which he can find 
no edification or comfort. 

Mr. Arnold, moreover, should know that, both historically 
and actually, the questions between Nonconformists and the 
Establishment are far deeper and far more vital than questions 
of machinery. With some, essential doctrine enters into them; 
with others, edifying conditions of worship; with many more, 
vital questions of Church life and discipline. 

Why, under such circumstances, and believing itself to be 
asserting principles of indefeasible right, should Dissent ‘ forbear 
to assert its ordinary self?’ Paul did not think it incompatible 
with ‘winning souls to Christ’ to ‘withstand Peter to the face’ 
even in such a matter as circumcision, which he himself, in the 
different cases of Titus and Timothy, treated as one of mere ex- 
pediency. Nor did he deem it inconsistent to write the fierce 
denunciations and anathemas against the Judaizers, of the 
Epistle to the Galatians,—the epistle in which occurs the very 
catalogue of graces (ch. v. 22, 23) to which Mr. Arnold gives 
such polemical emphasis :—‘ If any man preach any other gospel 
‘unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.’ 
‘To whom we gave place by subjection, no not for an hour.’ 
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‘I would they were even cut off that trouble you ;’—a grave 
offence, surely, on his part against the ‘mildness and sweet 
‘ reasonableness of Christ !’ 

Mr. Arnold is so intensely loving in his Christianity, that in 
the name of love he can vituperate those who will not love as 
he does, with a vehemence that O’Connell might have envied. 
In the name of love he baptizes the long record of intolerance, 
injustice, and scorn, which makes up the history of his Church. 
In the name of love he endorses the unprovoked denunciations 
of Dissent of Bishop Wilberforce and of countless authors of 
curates’ sermons, newspaper leaders, visitation sermons, bishops’ 
charges, episcopal speeches, and even Bampton Lectures, which 

-Nonconformists have had to bear ;—a catena of ireful, denuncia- 
tory, and slanderous accusations, which in bitterness and coarse- 
ness only the anathemas of Rome surpass. May we not reverse 
Mr. Arnold’s accusation, and say, he himself being the demon- 
stration, that ‘strife, jealousy, and self-assertion’ come with the 
assertion of illegitimate prerogatives, rather than with resistance 
to such assertions ? that under their blinding power the very 
qualities of Christian virtues are reversed even in amiable men ? 
and, as _ has often been illustrated in the history of persecution, 
the hallowed name of love applied to the fiercest passions of 
cruel intolerance? Men have been burnt at the stake in unctuous 
love to their souls! 

Were it simply ‘self’ that had to be given up, the Christian 
law is imperative; but Mr. Arnold is well aware that instead of 
self it is something a thousand times more sacred than self that 
he asks us to surrender. Rightly or wrongly, it is our convic- 
tion that nothing more conducive to the righteousness, truth, 
and spirituality of the Church of Christ, and to the liberty and 
moral elevation of the nation, has been done in the history of 
these realms since the Reformation, than the resistance which, 
in manifold and heroic ways, Nonconformists have never ceased 
to offer to the usurpations of the national Establishment. We 
unhesitatingly charge the schism and sectarianism of English 
Protestantism, the violation of the true unity of the Church— 
its unity of heart and brotherhood, for which the Saviour prayed, 
as designed and calculated to exercise upon the world so convinc- 
ing an influence—upon the Church which has assumed preroga- 
tives which Christ never conferred upon it, which has intruded 
into the sacred domain of conscience, which has employed the 
civil power to coerce all men under her rule, and sought by 
statute law to frame their creeds and regulate their worship, 
and which, by a virtual and preposterous claim of insular infal- 


libility, has forbidden all religious life that she does not shape 
and control. 
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Perhaps the most striking and painful illustration of Mr. 
Arnold’s partial and prejudiced habit of mind in all that relates 
to Evangelical Noncontormity, is his misrepresentation of the 
spirit and meaning of Mr. Winterbotham’s speech. A ver- 
batim report of the speech, which occupies four newspaper 
columns equal in size to those of the Times, lies before us. 
About one-third of one column only treats of the relations of 
the Dissenters and the Established Church. The rest of the 
speech is a discussion, on general principles, of Mr. Forster's 
Education Bill, and might have been delivered by any liberal 
Churchman. The passage quoted by Mr. Arnold, who tells us 
that he heard the speech, with its entire context, is this :— 


‘It is useless to conceal the fact that the attitude of the Church 
towards Dissenters is, speaking generally, one of dislike and contempt, 
varying only in degree from simply ignoring them, to petty social 
persecution. To borrow an illustration from my right hon. friend's 
multifarious duties, Dissent, in many rural parishes, is treated like the 
cattle-plague—to be stamped out. Now I do not wish to blame the 
clergy for this. I suspect any other body of men—say lawyers—in 
similar circumstances, would do the same. This state of feeling is 
due to two causes. It is due, no doubt, primarily to the mere existence 
of an Established Church, intensified as its evils are by the parochial 
system. The law of the Church and of the land recognises one man— 
and one man only—as the authorized religious teacher of the parish ; 
all others are interlopers, trespassers, poachers on his spiritual pre- 
serve, And this is further increased by new-fangled Romish doctrines, 
with which we thought England had long since done, of priestly 
power, and the necessity of episcopal ordination. The pride of office 
thus produced is contagious, and has spread among those who would 
repudiate the ecclesiastical theory on which it is based. Side by side 
with this, there has grown up among the Dissenters an ever-increasing 
impatience of religious inequality, and an ever-deepening hatred of 
priestcraft and episcopal assumption in all their forms. The habits of 
independence, self-government, and free thought are growing ever 
stronger among us, and we cannot brook the assumption of superiority, 
which, whether in the form of tolerance or intolerance, is all we gene- 
rally receive from the clergy of the Established Church. Hence 
alienation, an absence of co-operation in social and philanthropic 
objects, a habit of watchful jealousy, a readiness (I confess it) to take 
offence, sometimes irritation, occasionally even open strife. These are the 
normal relations of Dissent to the Church in many parishes in the 
land. You are noi responsible for this state of things ; at least, not 
directly. My right hon. friend says he cannot change society. No. 
But you need not make it worse. What should a statesman do in 
such a case? He should try to limit the operation of this unhappy 
sectarian strife, and not add fresh fuel. Multiply neutral subjects ; 
accustom the people of all sects to meet and act together on the only 
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possible footing—that of perfect equality ; do not extend sectarian 
privileges to new spheres of life and duty. Let one Established 
Church suffice ; do not set up an Established Church in every school.’ 


This is positively every word that was said about Dissent, or 
about legislation for it. We beg our readers carefully to consider 
the scope and spirit of the passage, and then to judge of the 
scope and spirit of the following remarks of Mr. Arnold upon 
it :—‘ Now let us turn to Mr. Winterbotham and the Protestant 
‘ Dissenters. He interprets their very inner mind, he says; that 
‘ which he declares in their name, they are all feeling, and would 
‘declare for themselves if they could. There was a spirit of 
‘watchful jealousy on the part of Dissenters which made them 
‘ prone to take offence [the italics are Mr. Arnold’s]; therefore 
‘statesmen should not introduce the Established Church into 
‘all the institutions of the country.’ (‘ Preface’ p. xix.). 
Upon this, the only quotation which Mr. Arnold makes, he 
comments in the following eager, unfair, and overbearing way :— 
[the italics are ours] 

_§ That is positively the whole speech ! “Strife, jealousy, wrath, con- 
tentions, backbitings’—-we know the catalogue. And the Dissenters 
are, by their own confession, so full of these, and the very existence of 
an organization of Dissent so makes them a necessity, that the State is 
required to frame its legislation in consideration of them! Was there 
ever such a confession made? Here are people existing for the sake 
of a religion of which the essence is mildness and sweet reasonable- 
ness, and the forbearing to assert our ordinary self; and they declare 
themselves so full of the very temper and habits at which that religion 
is specially levelled, that they require to have even the occasion of 
JSorbearing to assert their ordinary self removed out of their way, 
because they are quite sure they will never comply with it! Never was 
there a more instructive comment on the blessings of separation, 
which we are so often invited by Separatists to admire.’ 


Never, surely, was a harmless piece of Nonconformist red cloth 
more innocently exposed ; and never, surely, did episcopal bull 
more gratuitously lash its sides, and toss its head, and blunderingly 
bellow about a field in blinding self-exasperation. It would 
scarcely be possible in modern controversy to cite a grosser in- 
stance of passionate perversity or egregious exaggeration; and this 
from the prophet of culture! We challenge Mr. Arnold to produce 
its parallel from the writings or speechesof Nonconformist ‘ Philis- 
tines.’ Can he really believe that Mr. Winterbotham intended 
in the House of Commons thus to parade his own shame and 
that of all his co-Dissenters? that he intended to represent 
the spirit of Dissent as simply diabolical, and to intreat the 
House of Commons to adapt its legislation to this spirit, 
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because, Dissenters, being possessed of a demon, cannot help it ? 
Does he honestly think that, directly or indirectly, consciously 
or by implication, Mr. Winterbotham (whom he heard) intended 
to convey any meaning at all resembling this, or that his words, 
taken in any rational sense, are calculated to convey it? If 
not, what must we think of Mr. Arnold? A generous antago- 
nist would surely have appreciated the frankness of the admis- 
sion, that the treatment which Dissenters had received had 
possibly generated an undue ‘spirit of watchful jealousy,’ and 
would have forborne a use of it, for a parallel to which we must 
go to Judge Jeffreys’ coarse perversion of the words of Baxter. 
And this confession of the spirit of ‘strife,’ &., says Mr. 
Arnold, was ‘positively the whole speech.’ He might have 
remembered that one paragraph of it was a dignified rebuke to 
Bishop Wilberforce, for classing together, in his charge of 1863, 
‘ Dissent and beershops.’ Has he no rebuke for such words when 
they fall from a bishop’s lips P—words so unworthy his father’s 
son; words, the tendency if not the design of which was to 
set one Church against another, one servant of Christ against 
another ;—words, which when they first were uttered pro- 
voked such an indignant public feeling that two crowded 
meetings of protest were held in the Town Hall, Reading, 
at one of which the following resolution was unanimously 
carried :—‘ That in the opinion of this meeting, the reference 
‘of the Bishop of Oxford to the Dissenters, in his recent 
‘ charge to his clergy, is alike uncourteous and uncalled for ;’ 
and which even the High Church Clerical Journal of the day 
felt constrained thus to rebuke:—‘It seems to us rather un- 
‘ fortunate, to say the least, that these stumbling-blocks [beer- 
‘shops and Dissent] should be classed together, and the greatest 
‘ stress be laid upon the latter. It never can be forgotten, that 
‘ in very many instances Dissent was introduced into parishes by 
‘the neglect of the clergy; and that sometimes religion was 
‘almost kept alive by the presence of a sectarian influence ;’* 
—words of which the Bishop himself seems to have been 
ashamed, for, unfortunately for his reputation for candour, they 
appear in the authorized printed form much modified from their 
utterance as reported in the newspapers, and concerning which, 
notwithstanding the respect for his ‘ Dissenting brethren’ which 
in his letter on Mr. Winterbotham’s speech he avows, he has 
kept silence for seven years.t 
Even if Mr. Arnold’s construction of Mr. Winterbotham’s 


* Clerical Journal, Noy. 1863. 
+ An instructive illustration of the Bishop’s respect for his ‘ Dissenting 
brethren’ may be found in Jay’s ‘ Autobiography,’ pp. 320 ef seq. 
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meaning were fair, has he no characterization for the ‘ spirit’ of 
which Bishop Wilberforce’s words were but a very mild 
specimen? Would the designation, ‘spirit of watchful jealousy,’ 
be adequate in that application? We forget; he actually 
justifies the offence, and contends that ‘ it is not the Bishop who 
so characterizes Dissent—it is St.Paul!’ Might he not reverse 
the application of his own words, ‘ Never was there a more in- 
‘ structive comment on the blessings of State Churchism, which 
‘ we are so often called upon by Churchmen to admire ?’ 

What, in the judgment of all candid men, could Mr. Winter- 
botham mean by the ‘spirit of watchful jealousy,’ which 
Mr. Arnold calls his ‘hideous confession’ (p. xxxi.), but the 
natural—nay, we will say the justifiable and necessary—vigi- 
lance against such aggressive attempts upon the rights and 
liberties of Dissenters as the history of the past is full of? 
Without affirming that every expression of that jealousy has 
perfectly exhibited the Christian temper of the injunction, ‘ Be 
ye angry and sin not,’ we feel no disposition to apologise for the 
jealousy itself. The noblest Christianity makes it imperative. 

ould Mr. Arnold himself respect Dissenters, if they were not as 
jealous in the guardianship of their liberties as ordinary men are 
in the guardianship of their honour—as religious people are in the 
guardianship of their purity—as patriots are in the guardian- 
ship of their constitutional and national freedom ? if, with their 
bitter experience of the past, they did not watch all legislation 
that touches ecclesiastical matters, in order to prevent ‘the 
‘ Established Church being introduced into all the institutions 
‘of the country?’ What does Mr. Arnold really wish Dis- 
senters to do? Tamely submit to every pretension that the 
Established Church may put forth? Do public penance in a 
white sheet, for their history and achievements in the past? 
Meekly confess that the Established Church has always been 
right in principle and Christian in practice, full of the ‘sweet 
mildness and reasonableness of Christ,’ forbearing in requirement, 
Christlike in spirit, a model of Christian magnanimity, courtesy, 
and tenderness ; while Nonconformity has ever been assumptive, 
arrogant, and exacting? Does he wish us, with the triumphs 
of the past emblazoned upon our standards, to apologise for our 
history? with the convictions of men gathering round us, to 
repudiate our principles ? while both past and present, statesmen 
and churchmen, philosophical theories and solid successes, are 
vindicating our ‘sweet reasonableness,’ apologise for our ex- 
istence ? In a word, does Mr. Arnold really believe in the 
existence and power of conscientious convictions of any kind; 
or does he think that Nonconformity has been a sham, and that 
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only ignorance and obstinacy have achieved its successes? Does 
he think that the men who suffered under Elizabeth were 
fanatics? that the men who withstood Charles I. were hypo- 
crites? that the ejected of St. Bartholomew were weak 
enthusiasts? that Philip Henry was a demagogue, Baxter a 
knave, Owen a fool? Or, admitting their justification, does he 
think that their descendants blindly inherit their traditions, while 
they have degenerated in spirit; or that they unnecessarily exhibit 
them? If Mr. Arnold would take the trouble to inquire, he would 
find that in every village and hamlet in the kingdom, there are 
peasant men and women who turn away from the gratuitous 
comforts, elegancies, and ‘Hellenic culture’ of their parish 
church, and out of the depths of their poverty support the 
religious services of their own little chapel! If he has ever 
done so vulgar a thing as read the law intelligence of news- 
pers, or so Hebraic a thing as visit those who are in prison, 
e may chance to have seen that middle-class tradesmen and 
farmers have taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods (which, 
within the last half-dozen years, we ourselves have seen sold by 
auction in the market-place, amid the hootings and execrations of 
the crowd, for the support of his Church) and the loss of their 
liberties, sooner than violate their convictions by the payment 
of a trifling Church-rate! Mr. Arnold must know that at the 
sia moment there are hundreds of the sons of wealthy 

issenters, who, for the sake of their Nonconformity, have 
foregone the privileges of the national universities, or with un- 
conscious irony been permitted to show the inferiority of their 
culture by winning the highest honours in them, only to have 
their emoluments refused by contemptuous prerogative; and that 
there are hundreds more who, because of their Nonconformity, 
are suffering more or less of that social ban and disparagement 
which consists in being looked at as a natural curiosity, or 
shunned as a social pest. 

It may be enough for a man of Mr. Arnold’s ‘ culture’ daintily 
to flutter over the surface of great religious convictions, and half 
curiously, half contemptuously, to scratch them with the stylus 
of his Hellenic criticism; but whether he will believe it or not, 
there are tens of thousands into whose very life these convic- 
tions enter, and who would be ready to die for them. Let but 
adequate occasion arise, and the perfumed courtiers of Charles I. 
were not more astonished at the terrible earnestness of Cromwell 
and the Independents, than such men would be at the strong 
self-sacrificing convictions of those concerning whom it pleases 
Mr. Arnold to write so flippantly. 

The feeling which the greater part of Mr. Arnold’s book has 
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occasioned in us is one of amused surprise. But we must confess 
that when we read the passage upon which we have been comment- 
ing, indignation at its unfairness and shallowness fairly mastered 
us. If this Mephistophelian scorn of all that is truest and 
holiest in the religious convictions of men be the last analysis of 
culture, and the highest word of its prophet, then we say, in the 
name of all that is noble, commend us to the grand old Elijah 
of Chelsea, with his scorn for perfumed trifling and hallow 
unrealities; he at least has admiration for sincerec onviction and 
determined earnestness. A thousand times rather this—even 
with his perverse judgments and wilful paradoxes. Better by 
far a true and noble spirit, even in its most wayward extrava- 
gances and pitiable mistakes, than the supercilious Pyrrhonism 
that laughs at truth itself, and the ignoble negation which is 
spiritual death. Never before have we doubted Puritanism; but 
clearly it has failed to inspire Mr. Arnold with either admiration 
for self-sacrifice or belief in sincerity. Is the defect in it, 
or in him ? 

With reluctant indignation we are compelled to tell Mr. 
Arnold that he has first grossly perverted his text, and then, in 
a mood of petulant passion that evinces neither magnanimity 
nor ordinary fairness, calumniated a body of honourable men. 
We are compelled to ask him whether reckless accusations like 
these are the indications of respect which he professes, or 
whether they embody iis conceptions of the ‘love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, mildness, self-control,’ 
which are the characteristics of cultured Christianity ? If so, 
we infinitely prefer the rough, honest charities of our ‘ Philistine’ 
Dissent. 

‘I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman,’ 


Nonconformity may err, but it does preserve that self-respect 
which consists in regard to the just claims of others. Mr. 
Arnold’s offence is far greater and has far less excuse than that 
of prelates like the Bishop of Oxford. We gladly, however, add 
the expression of our belief that in this Mr. Arnold stands 
almost alone. From a tolerably large acquaintance with 
Churchmen of all schools, as well as from direct communications 
from some of them—two or three clergymen having requested 
permission to reply in our own pages to Mr. Arnold’s book— 
we are sure that the astonishment and indignation which 
generous and high-minded Churchmen feel at these misrepre- 
sentations and Pyrrhonisms exceeds our own; inasmuch as they 
contain an element of humiliation for them which they cannot 
have for us. 

NO, CII, 0 
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If Mr. Arnold really wishes to instruct and benefit Dissenters, 
he can hardly hope to do so by recklessness of assertion and 
unfairness of inference—by irritating assumptions, and con- 
descending patronage. However magnanimous we may be, and 
however desirous of profiting by his strictures, it is not in 
human nature to stand this. Churchmen may advantageously 
administer rebuke to Dissenters, as possibly Dissenters may 
to Churchmen ; they may perceive our faults more clearly and 
help us to their practical correction more effectively than our 
own brethren, but it is essential that it be done with scrupulous 
fairness and unaffected humility; our censor must make us feel 
that he is religiously exact in his use of facts, solicitously fair 
in argument, and studiously impartial in judgment. While 
rebuking the sins of other Churches he must candidly confess 
the sins of his own. While faithfully condemning wrong, 
either in deed or in spirit, he must make reasonable allowance 
for the provocations and extenuations which circumstances furnish 
and history suggests; and he must speak his reproof in a manner 
of apologetic diffidence, unaffected gentleness, and extenuating 
friendliness—‘ In nothing following self-seeking or 
vain-glory, but in lowliness of mind esteeming each other 
better than yourselves.” How far Mr. Arnold has done this our 
readers are in a position to judge. Could he have inscribed 
upon the title-page of this diatribe against Dissenters the above 
canon of the Apostle whose teaching he has undertaken to 
expound ? 
The more general and subtle ground of Mr. Arnold’s repug- 
nance to Nonconformity is, that itis vulgar. It characteristically 
lacks ‘sweetness and light,’ and is therefore obnoxious to the 
Hellenic soul— 
‘Qdi profanum vulgus et arceo: 

Favete linguis,’ 
Will it be any satisfaction to him if we frankly plead guilty 
to the accusation? The upper classes of English society, 
who are supposed to exhibit the supreme results of Hellenic 
culture, do not attend Nonconformist chapels; nor are many 
Nonconformist ministers younger sons of noble or wealthy 
houses ; nor, whatever their comparative scholarship, have many 
of them received that last exquisite touch of gentlemanliness 
which is supposed to distinguish Oxford and Cambridge. They 
are not, however, the blundering ignoramuses that, by the 
invidious emphasis which he gives to the supposed exceptions, 
Mr. Arnold seems to assume. Doubtless, we too have our 
literates, but we could show Mr. Arnold, even in small villages, 
aged and honoured scholars and thinkers, and younger men who 
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have won the B.A. and M.A. degrees of the London University— 
the comparative value of which he should know. Nonconformity 
has never been without its great scholars, and a history of the 
comparative contributions of such to English theology and 
Biblical science would not, we suspect, be to their disadvantage. 
The great bulk of Nonconformist ministers, however, have been 
chosen simply for their ability to do the work of the ministry, 
and are not superlatively educated. 

But the accusation suggests one or two curious questions 
concerning Episcopal Church-life. Are its congregations so 
predominantly cultured, that the presence in them of the 
vulgar element in E nglish life is not felt? If so, what becomes 
of the ‘Church of the poor?’ As a simple matter of fact, 
vast classes of our English people, as of all people, are vulgar, in 
the sense intended by Mr. Arnold. Either, therefore, these 
vulgar people are not found at all in Episcopal congregations, 
or they are so dominated by the cultured classes and the 
cultured clergymen, that their real life finds no expression. 
‘This is, we know , the ideal of Church-and-Stateism. ‘To ‘ fear 
God, honour the king, and be regular and obsequious at 
Church,’ is the whole duty of the working man and his 
children. But is this subdued, negative life either natural 
or desirable? Does not such tame, deferential obsequiousness 
far exceed all legitimate and healthy recognition of superior 
rank and culture? Is there in it any true manliness, any 
wholesome educational influence? Is it the highest ideal of 
Christian Church-fellowship? There may be ‘sweetness and 
light’ in such services of worship externally regarded, but 
in their intrinsic character they are repressive and “indurating, 
rather than communicative and educational ; the real life of the 
people finds no expression in such Church life. And we are not 
aware that in other respects it produces a general intelligence, or 
social refinement, which makesthe Episcopal tradesman, orartizan, 
or peasant, superior to his Nonconformist neighbour. In Non- 
conformist Churches, whatever the real character and life of its 
members, it finds free and natural expression. No section 
of the congregation is subdued to an implicit submission of its 
thought to a ‘Sunday rubric of prayer and preaching; all are 

called. to an active participation in the things in which all have 
an interest. The humblest pauper may not unfrequently be 
heard controverting the judgment of the wealthiest and most 
aristocratic. Neither cultured minister nor wealthy deacon 
has his unquestioned way. While culture and wealth do not 
fail of their due influence, they are not permitted to be substitutes 
for intelligence and iust reason. The fundamental principle of Free 
02 
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Church life is, that in the Church of Christ there is ‘neither bond 
nor free,’ that each must respect the equal rights of all, and prevail 
only by superior intelligence and goodness. And with more or 
less of success, Free Churches are ever striving after a perfect 
realization of their principle. Now, which is the more vulgar 
thing, to subdue the life of the many to the life of the few, or to 
give free expression to the life of the whole? to varnish over 
the vulgarity that there is, or to exhibit it just as it is? to 
ignore the vulgarity, and by ignoring to perpetuate it, or to 
modify and destroy it by the educational power of freely- 
expressed thought and life? We cannot think it the truest or 
best condition of Church life for even vulgarity to be silenced 
in it, but, that, whatever is in it should find free expression, 
and through this, if it be evil, effect its own cure. Hypocrisy and 
varnish and unintelligent helplessness are surely the real vulgarity 
of life, not mere roughness and ignorance. The difference between 
Episcopal Church life and Free Church life is, that the former 
finds no expression at all, save when churchwardens have 
to be chosen; it is limited to an acquiescent ritual of public 
worship; while the latter is in all things self-directed and 
expressed. We much fear that the first Church of the Galilean 
fishermen, as contrasted with the cultured ‘sweetness and light’ 
of the Sadducees and Pharisees, would, because of its vulgarity, 
have found but little favour in the eyes of Mr. Arnold. The 
simple worship of the upper room contrasted very disadvan- 
tageously with the ritual splendour of the Temple hard by. 

e cannot conceive, as joining in it, a single Jew who had 
received such Hellenic culture as Mr. Arnold commends. 

It may be very vulgar, but he must permit us to covet as the 
chief glory of Nonconformity, that it may gather into its 
Churches the masses of the people, above all the ignorant 
and the wretched; that it may make its Churches the sphere 
for the expression of their real life, and the school that through 
practical exercises of it shall culture that life into something that 
is ever better. And if cultured respectability will not tolerate 
this, all the worse in every way for cultured respectability. 
We would venture to suggest to Mr. Arnold, that it may be 


inferior social station, or defective intellectual acquisitions, or 
lack of social polish. Vulgarity is in the grain of a man’s 
individual nature. Is there anything so vulgar as for a2 man to 
say, ‘Look at me, I am a gentleman’? Freedom from vulgarity 
is determined by the largeness of a man’s human sympathies, 
by the generosity of his heart, by the refinement of his 


worth his while to consider afresh wherein the essence of 
vulgarity really consists. No man is vulgar simply because of 
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feelings, by the nobility of his character, by his truth, charity, 
and magnanimity, by his just perception of the diverse excel- 
lencies of others and his just admission of their claims, by the 
eager honour which he puts upon all noble fidelity—even to 
principles other than his own, by his unselfish love of all men, 
—a love that sacrifices itself in things both little and great. 
These are the prerogatives of no social class, the products of no 
intellectual culture. There are Nature’s gentlemen, whom no 
circumstances can make vulgar. There are plebeian souls that 
no rank or education can refine. 

Tried by these tests, we do not fear a comparison of Non- 
conformist Churches with any class of the community. It has 
been the necessity of their history, as it is the traditional habit 
of their Church life, that whatever their social class or individual 
character, its members should submit to demands upon all those 
robuster virtues, the exercise of which the most elevates and 
refines—liberality, self-sacrifice, practical recognition of the rights 
of others, mutual courtesy, and a fundamental respect for truth 
and goodness. We know of no discipline for vulgarity more potent 
than Free Church life. Whatever a man may be, it makes the 
most of his virtues, and deals the most severely with his faults. 
Assuredly, supercilious contempt, proud intolerance, eager un- 
fairness, and refined self-indulgence, would have a bad time of 
it in active Free Church life. Had Mr. Arnold been subjected 
to its wholesome discipline, he would have been incapable of 
writing his ungenerous, not to say vulgar introduction. 


It is with a great feeling of relief that we turn from Mr. 
Arnold’s introductory disquisitions on Dissent to the two papers 
on St. Paul. Not that our differences from him are less wide or 
deep, or that they affect matters of less importance, but the 
whole atmosphere is changed—the petulant passion which 
discoloured and distorted and embittered every matter dis- 
cussed, gives place, not indeed to clear perceptions of truth, but 
to something like dispassionate criticism and endeavour to unfold 
the Apostle’s thought. Moreover, in much that Mr. Arnold 
says we heartily agree, although from much also we profoundly 
ditfer. But it is possible to discuss the great questions mooted 
by him without the provocation of so much personal resentment. 
Fully to do this, however, would demand space more ample 
than his own. We can only indicate some of our points of 
difference, and that even in only the most cursory way. 

Our preliminary difficulty is in determining the standard of 
appeal. Mr. Arnold affirms that neither ‘St. Paul’s expression, 
‘nor any man’s expression, can be a perfect and final expression 
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‘of truth . . . . Even the most precious writings, and the most 
‘ fruitful, must inevitably, from the very nature of things, be but 
* contributions to human thought and human development, which 
‘ extend wider than they do.’* Again, ‘ For Hellenism, for the 
‘ thinking side in man, as distinguished from the acting side, the 
‘attitude of mind of Protestantism towards the Bible in no 
‘ respect differs from the attitude of mind of Catholicism towards 
‘the Church. The mental habit of him who imagines that 
‘ Balaam’s ass spoke, in no respect differs from the mental habit 
‘of him who imagines that a Madonna of wood or stone 
winked.’ + 

The Apostle Paul would be the first to admit that, not 
even in the greatest and most luminous of his utterances, has 
he attained to a perfect and final expression of truth. Is it 
not of the essential nature of all moral and spiritual truth, that 
it never can be perfectly and finally expressed? But Mr. 
Arnold means much more than this; he means that St. Paul 
und the Bible are not ultimate authorities in respect of what 
they do affirm concerning moral and spiritual truth. Over the 
book, and over the apostle of Christian revelation, science 
stands, claiming to be the verifying and accrediting authority 
of both :— 

‘Protestantism, with its three notable tencts. of predestination, 
original sin, and justification, has been pounding away for three 
centuries at Paul’s wrong words, and, missing his essential doctrine’ 
(p. 1). ‘ Puritanism certainly wishes well to St. Paul; it cannot wish 
to compromise him by an unintelligent adhesion to him, and a blind 
adoption of his words’ (p. 71). ‘It is true, when the scientific sense in 
us, the sense which seeks exact knowledge, calls for that verification, 
Calvinism refers us to St. Paul, from whom it professes to have got the 
history of what it calls “the covenant of redemption.” But this is only 
pushing the difficulty a stage farther back. For if it is St. Paul, and 
not Calvinism, that professes this exact acquaintance with God and 
his doings, the scientific sense calls upon St. Paul to produce the facts 
by which he verifies what he says; and if he cannot produce them, 
then it treats both St. Paul’s assertion, and Calvinism’s assertion after 
him, as of no real consequence’ (pp. 72, 3). ‘He also Judaises; and here 
his liability to being misunderstood by us Western people, is un- 
doubtedly due to a defect in the critical habit of himself and his race. 
A Jew himself, he uses the Jewish Scriptures in a Jew’s arbitrary and 
uncertain fashion, as if they had a talismanic character’ (p. 95). 
‘ Whatever sanction the miracle of his conversion may, in his own eyes, 
have lent to the doctrines afterwards propounded by Paul, it is clear 
that, for science, his conversion adds to his doctrines no force at all 


* «Culture and Anarchy,’ pp. 177, 8. 
+ Ibid., p. 161. 
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which they do not already possess in themselves. Paul’s conversion 
is, for science, an event of precisely the same nature as the conversions 
of which the history of Methodism relates so many’ (p. 114). 


Clearly, therefore, it is not the simple relation of Calvinism 
to St. Paul that Mr. Arnold discusses, but the relation of 
Calvinism and St. Paul to science; and it is not easy always 
to distinguish between the opinions that Mr. Arnold attributes 
to St. Paul, and the opinions which he, as the representative 
and exponent of science, thinks St. Paul should have held. 
Mr. Arnold must excuse us if we reject the false issue which he 
thus obliquely raises, and refuse, here at least, to carry the Bible 
and St. Paul before the tribunal of his science. We have not the 
slightest objection to either the issue or the venue, per se, but 
this is a case which ought not, we submit, to be mixed up with 
his present charge against Puritanism, viz., that it has per- 
versely and persistently misrepresented St. Paul’s doctrine. If 
we can vindicate Puritanism so far as to show that its substan- 
tial theology can claim the Apostle’s high authority, we shall 
refuse at present to carry the appeal further, and leave science 
to settle the issue with St. Paul as it may. We will only say 
that, if Mr. Arnold succeed in making good his position, he will 
have damaged much more than Puritanism, he will have gone 
very far towards destroying the authority of St. Paul, not only 
as a master of Christian theology, but as a teacher of ethics. 

The element of truth which Mr. Arnold’s criticism contains, 
and his confused tendency to pass over the proper limits of 
every theme in hand into wider discussions, in which problems 
and questions of a far-reaching character are involved, make it 
very difficult to deal with him in any satisfactory way. He 
is prone to generalize from exceptions, to overlay his argument 
by parenthesis, to invest the accidental with the significance of 
the essential, and by a skilful and partial use of the letter, 
frequently to pervert or misrepresent the spirit. His book is 
throughout a fierce polemic, the work of a strongly-pronounced 
advocate, who cleverly selects points here and there, and com- 
bines them into a whole which is often most startling in its 
untruth. No indication of the candid judge, conscientiously 
seeking to elicit truth, is to be found in it. Thoroughly, 
therefore, to expose its misrepresentations and misconceptions, 
carefully to separate the grains of truth from the plentiful chaff, 
would demand a patient analysis of the entire doctrine of the 
Apostle, a minute tracing of the development of Christian 
theology, and a careful study of the movements and incidents of 
Puritan history in relation to it. 

(To be concluded in cur next.) 
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Free Russia. By Wiut1am Herwortu Dixon. 2 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1870. 


We almost despair of a good English book ever being written on 
Russia. Of descriptions of ordinary town life in the two capitals or other 
principal cities of the empire, intermingled with time-honoured anecdotes 
of official corruption and police knavery, we have more than enough; 
but, so long as writers imagine that a hurried scamper of two or three 
months’ duration through a country, of whose language they are totally 
trang is all that is required to make them thoroughly acquainted with 
ussian life, it is unreasonable to look for a trustworthy record of the 
social, political, and religious habits of the Russian people. They are 
naturally at the mercy of any chance informant, on whose honesty and 
intelligence it must alone depend whether the stories, with which they 
subsequently astonish and amuse their readers, be pure inventions or 
not. This remark is not altogether inapplicable to Mr. Dixon’s new 
book. However brilliantly written, it is evidently the result of imperfect 
knowledge, and, in spite of many just criticisms on the present position 
of Russia, is disfigured by errors, into which no one resident in the 
country, or well acquainted with its language, literature, and life, could 
have fallen. 
Mr. Dixon commences the short preface that introduces his book with 
two Russian words, which are evidently intended to impress us with a 
due sense of his thorough knowledge of the language. ‘Svobodnaya 
Russia, Free Russia, is a word on every lip in that great country.’ 
Svobodnaya is a good Russian word, of that there is no doubt; but as to 
its being coupled in general parlance with Russia we are by no means so 
certain. Osvobogedennaya Russia is a phrase familiar to our ears; but 
this particular phrase, which we are assured is ‘on every lip,’ we confess 
we have never heard. In other places we have remarked stories of a 
very ancient date related by Mr. Dixon, as if they had happened im- 
mediately to himself or the friends by whom he was accompanied in his 
trip through Russia. Thus, we are told that ‘a mujik asked a friend of 
mine to tell him who will be God when God dies,’ and further expressed 
a wish that it might prove to be St. Nicolas, after whom he himself was 
named. It certainly is, to say the least, strange to find this venerable 
Russian Joe Miller, which we have all heard over and over again, 
ascribed to so recent a date as two years ago, and, occurring as it does ina 
very early portion of Mr. Dixon’s book, it disposes us to be rather sceptical 
as to any hets for which these convenient ‘friends of mine’ are made to 
vouch. It may, perhaps, be thought that these are but trifling points to 
notice, but it is exactly by such little matters of detail that we can best 
judge of the author's truthfulness in his descriptions of things purely 
ussian. 
The whole of the first volume is devoted to sketches of pilgrims, 
monks, parish priests, and sectarians; and this is unquestionably the 
most interesting portion of Mr. Dixon’s book. The description of the 
' famous monastery of Solovetsk, off the Karel coast, is a striking example 
of the ease with which he can impart to his reader a clear and vivid ides 
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of a life that is marked by peculiar and distinctive characteristics of its 
own. One of the saddest phases of this life is miracle-mongering ; and it 
is wonderful how men of intelligence can condescend, for State purposes, 
to connive at these ridiculous and revolting impostures. Many apposite 
instances of this diplomatic hypocrisy are cited by Mr. Dixon. As late 
as 1861, a new saint, one Tikhow, of Zadonsk, who foretold the day of 
his death and performed during his lifetime various miracles, was added 
to the list of canonised saints by the reigning emperor, merely to give a 
religious sanction to the act of emancipation. At Solovetsk a new shrine 
has recently been erected and is called Miracle Chapel, in memory of a 
piece of consecrated bread, which a pilgrim accidentally let fail to the 
ground, and which, when a strange dog tried to snatch it up, slipped 
away from him as if it had been alive. Only last year a miserable 
creature, named Ivan Jakovlivitch, died in one of the Moscow lunatic 
asylums. That he was mad all the world knew; but because he 
never washed his face or combed his hair, never changed his rags, never 
sat on chair or stool, never ate at table, and never handled knife or fork, 
the ignorant chose to regard him as a saint who had become ‘ insane for 
the Lord.’ After his death, it was proposed to erect a monument to 
this maniac, and writers like Katkoff, the well-known editor of the 
Moscow Viedomost, have not shrunk from supporting the scheme. What 
hopes can we have for the religious future of a Free Russia, so long as 
the superstitious follies of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society are thus unblushingly abetted and fostered by men whom 
it were absurd to suspect of really believing jn such old women’s 
fables? To many of Mr. Dixon’s  staterents,, Lowever, we must take 
exception. We confess that.we de-not clearly urderstaad what is 
meant by the reluctance with which Russians are supposed 40 prencunce 
the name of St. Michael. , We. are told: that ‘a Rassian shriciks from 
‘using the name of that prinée of heaven. To him, Michael is not 
‘a saint, as Nicolas and George are saints; but a power, a virtue, 
‘and a sanctity, before whose lance the mightiest of rebel angels fell. 
‘No Russian speaks of this celestial warrior as a saint. He is the 
‘archangel; greatest of the host; selected champion of the living 
‘God. Convents and churches are inscribed to him by his celestial 
‘rank, but never by his personal name.’ Now, all this mysticism 
is radically opposed to the Russian character, and facts of daily life may 
be quoted in disproof of Mr. Dixon’s assertion. The large cathedral at 
Moscow, whatever its full official title may be, is constantly spoken of as 
St. Michael’s; the name Michael is one of those most commonly given in 
baptism ; and it is by no means rare io come across inns and post-houses 
that bear the appellation of this saint. We think that Mr. Dixon is 
also wrong in the notion which lies at the bottom of his theory of 
religious life in Russia, and that the distinction he so constantly draws 
between the ‘official Church’ and the ‘ popular Church,’ is altogether 
imaginary and fallacious. That the adherents to the old forms of faith, 
which prevailed prior to the changes introduced by Nikon, are, in certain 
parts of the empire, very numerous, is well known ; but it requires far 
greater proof than Mr. Dixon has advanced, to make good his unqualified 
assertion ‘that the old believers are the Russian people, while the 
orthodox believers are but a courtly, official, and monastic sect.’ The 
truth is, that these old believers, numbering probably about twelve 
millions, are but a sect, and flourish mostly among the ignorant classes. 
Their chief objection to the National Church, as now constituted, is her 
acceptance of Nikon’s version of the Scripture and Ritual. Talk with 
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an old believer, and he will argue as if Christ had spoken in ancient 
Slavonic, and as if Nikon, by daring to change a letter of the old 
version, had committed a daring blasphemy, and altered the verba 
ipsissima of Christ himself. In the reign of Nicolas, as Mr. Dixon 
well points out, attempts were made to destroy the sect by violence and 
by persecution. Such attempts, as is always the case, failed. The per- 
secution has now entirely ceased, notwithstanding that Mr. Dixon at times 
speaks as if it were still in full force. We ourselves have more than 
once been witnesses of the perfect freedom with which old believers are 
allowed to perform their peculiar rites of burial, and were particularly 
struck with the tolerance of a Government that allowed the body 
of the deceased to be carried, after the fashion of these sectaries, through 
the public streets of St. Petersburg ir. an open and uncovered coffin. 
The short limits at our disposal do not allow us to dwell so long as we 
could wish upon this portion of our subject; but we cannot help thinking 
that, owing to the sources from which Mr. Dixon has evidently gained 
his information, he has done great injustice to Nikon, who, with all his 
taults, succeeded in purifying the Churel) from much flagrant and erying 
corruption. Mr. Dixon represents Nikon as being the instrument by 
which ‘the Church was shorn of her native strength, the civil power 
‘usurped her functions, and the man who brought these evils on her was 
‘deposed from his high rank.’ It is quite true that soon after Nikon's 
death the office of Patriarch was abolished, but this was solely in 
consequence of the arrogant claims to supremacy in temporal affairs 
which were advanced by Nikon during the later years of his life. 
A struggle :was~bdeierg wagetl between the Crown and the Church, 
very sitilar.to that betwedn. Henry II.and Becket, and the Czar had no 
choice left but to make himself temporal head of the Church, or to 
become tke siave of the Patriazchage. “Ite orthodox Church,’ proceeds 
Mr. Dixow., ‘ kecamera., polities: Chtrclts extending her limits and ruling 
‘her congregations by the secular arm. Imperious and intolerant, 
‘she allows no reading of the Bible, no exercise of thought, no freedom 
‘of opinion within her pale.’ This last sentence is a strange tissue 
of exaggerations. We have no wish to make ourselves the apologists of 
the Russian Church, but it is unfair to assert that ‘she allows no reading 
of the Bible.’ Translations of the Bible into modern Russ are to 
be bought at a price as cheap as English Bibles can be purchased in 
London; a new translation of the Old and New ‘lestaments, authorized 
by the Synod, is now in course of publication; we ourselves are 
subscribers to a popular illustrated edition of the Bible, with a full 
commentary and notes; one of the stalls in the Industrial Exhibition 
about to be opened at St. Petersburgh, is to be expressly devoted 
to the sale of cheap Bibles. If the circulation of Bibles printed by 
the London Society has at times been subjected to vexatious restrictions, 
we must not suppose the reason to have been any opposition on the part 
of the Church to the reading of the Scriptures by the people. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that Church and Crown combined would fail in 
any attempt to make the Bible a sealed book in Russia, for Mr. Dixon 
does not exaggerate when he declares that, ‘except in New England and 
‘in Scotland, no people in the world, so far as they can read at all, are 
‘greater Bible readers than the Russians.’ ‘he real cause of these 
restrictions was of a much more sordid kind. ‘The Synod, which 
possesses the exclusive right of printing Bibles in Russia, naturally loses 
on every foreign-printed copy that is circulated in the empire, and has 
consequently always opposed, either openly or indirectly, the missionary 
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efforts of the London Society. Nor should it be forgotten, that what 
Mr. Dixon is pleased to call the ‘ official Church,’ was the first of modern 
Eastern Churches to make preaching a part of the public service. Before 
Nikon’s tiie, preaching was almost unknown, and regarded by the 
ecclesiastical authorities with the extremest disfavour, and it was mainly 
due to the efforts of Nikon, Theophane Prokopovitch, and Stephen 
Yarvorski, that sermons became an ordinary means of enlightening and 
instructing the common people. 

We very much regret that in that part of his book where he speaks 
of the various sects existing in Russia, Mr. Dixon has not entered more 
into details; at least, respecting one of these sects whom he alls 
Napoleonists, from the alleged fact of their taking Napoleon—the Great, 
not the Little—‘to have been literally that Messiah which he assumed 
‘to be, in a certain mystical sense, to the oppressed and divided Poles ; 
‘and they have raised the Corsican hero into the rank of a Slavonic 
‘god.’ No country, unless it be America, is more prolific in sects than 
Russia; and the accidental circumstance of our learning for the first 
time from Mr. Dixon’s book that there are such religionists as these 
Napoleonists, is consequently no proof that they do not exist; but 
we may, at least, plead in excuse of our ignorance that many who, from 
their position and profession, ought to be well-informed on this point, 
have confessed to us that they had never heard of this sect. One of the 
imost intelligent among the priests of St. Petersburg has, since thie 
publication of ‘Free Russia,’ assured us that ‘to the best of his 
knowledge, no such sect exists;’ and a contemporary Russian writer of 
eminence, M. Polinski, whose personal knowledge of Irkutsk—the place 
where, according to Mr. Dixon, the Napoleonists’ god is supposed to be 
still living—is insured by the fact of lis having long resided there, has 
informed us that in that Government, at least, no suspicion has ever been 
whispered of the prevalence of any such belief or creed. 

In what Mr. Dixon says of village life in his second volume there is 
little that_requires correction, though a great deal that requires expla- 
nation. For example, the power of the Starosta is represented as being 
supreme, superior to all courts of law, whose decisions he can override, 
and thus not unfrequently vitiating the salutary reforms recently intro- 
duced into the judicial code of the country. The power of the Starosta 
is undoubtedly very great, but it is doubtiul whether it could be circum- 
scribed without injury to the peasant class, whose representative he is by 
law. ‘The difficulty is this. Local affairs are necessarily intrusted to 
local authorities; but in distant and remote villages, separated from all 
the centres of civilization, it is simply impossible to appoint magistrates 
of any social standing or learning; for no one will accept a post that is 
not only badly paid, but the acceptance of which requires such complete 
isolation from all society. Nor is it at all certain that the peasantry 
would feel that contidence in a person so selected, which they are ready 
to repose in one chosen from their own class and by themselves. Par- 
ticular cases of injustice on the part of these Starosias might easily be 
cited, and the Russian journals are not slow in bringing them before the 
notice of the public; but if we remember that it is only within the last 
few years that the law has been justly administered, even in the eapitals 
of the empire, and that till lately the safest plan was to suffer any 
loss rather than to appeal to a court of justice, we, must not be surprised 
if, in the more distant parts of the empire, the administration of the law 
is imperfect and faulty. ‘That Mr. Dixon believes it to be extremely 
faulty is evident from the following marvellous story, which he gravely 
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relates as an actual fact. ‘The new law against flogging women in 
‘public,’ he writes, ‘is an edict of the present reign, a part of that 
‘mighty scheme of social reform which the Emperor is carrying out on 
‘every side. It is not popular in the villages, since it interferes with the 
‘rights of men, and cripples the patriarchs in dealing with the defence- 
‘less sex. Since this edict put an end to the open flogging of women, 
‘the men have been forced to invent new modes of punishing their wives, 
‘and their sons’ wives, since they fancy that a private beating does but 
‘little good, because it carries no sting of shame. A news-sheet gives 
the following as a sample: Euphrosine M ,& peasant woman, living 
‘in the province of Kherson, is accused by her husband of unfaitbfulness 
‘to her vows. The rustic calls a meeting of patriarchs, who hear the 
‘story, and, without hearing the wife in her defence, condemn her to be 
‘walked through the village stark naked, in broad daylight, iu the 
‘presence of all her friends. That sentence is executed on a frosty day.’ 
No wonder that the Moscow professor, to whose inspiration Mr. Dixon 
was currently reported to have been greatly indebted, astounded at 
finding stories like the above in a book that pretends to give a true 
picture of modern Russia, should have thought it necessary to publish a 
letter in the Pall-Mall Gazette, disclaiming any responsibility for Mr. 
Dixon’s extraordinary statements. For ourselves, we confess we do not 
believe a single word of the story, even though it be attested by ‘a news- 
sheet.’ In different parts of Russia the purity of women varies to a 
great extent. There are governments where the violation of the mar- 
riage vow is a thing almost unknown, and there are others where 
unchastity, rather than chastity, is regarded as a virtue. But nowhere 
do we find the cardinal maxim of Russian law violated, that the husband 
has full power over the wife, and that, should he beat her for infidelity, 
she cannot appeal to the judge for protection. A remarkable case that 
occurred, if we remember rightly, only last year, may be cited. A wife 
commenced proceedings against her husband on the charge of ill-usage ; 
it was clearly proved that he had beaten her more than once with a thick 
leather thong; indeed, the accused admitted having done so, but urged 
in defence that the wife had been unfaithful. The judge decided that he 
could not interfere between man and wife, who were but one in the eye 
of the law, and the husband was accordingly acquitted. Most of our 
readers will agree with us that the law in this respect is radically faulty, 
and requires amendment, and we have quoted the case only for the sake 
of showing the inherent improbability of Mr. Dixon’s story. All who 
know anything of Russian life in the interior, will incline to our belief 
that Euphrosine’s husband never adopted such a roundabout way of 
obtaining justice, but rather availed himself of the readier and surer 
means of giving his frail wife a hearty, sound beating, to be repeated as 
circumstances required. The tweuty-first chapter of Mr. Dixon's second 
volume is devoted to the vexed question of German versus Russian. The 
predominance of the German element in Russian public life, which dates 
from the time of Peter the Great, is an evil from which the country is 
still suffering. A reaction has, however, commenced, and at present it is 
sufficient to condemn a custom if it can only be proved to be German. 
But Mr. Dixon would seem to think that the inferiority of the Russian 
to the foreigner, even in cases where that inferiority no longer legally 
exists, still remains practically in force, and he positively declares that 
‘no Russian will take his dose of salts, his camomile pill, from the hands 
‘of his brother Russ; he has no confidence in native skill and care.’ 
Surely this on the face of it is a ridiculous exaggeration. Some of the 
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best apothecaries’ shops in Petersburg and Moscow are held by Russians, 
and most of our medicine is prepared by Russian apprentices, nor do we, 
whilst taking it, experience any fear lest, through tueir ignorance of ‘ the 
delicate art of mixing drugs,’ we should be untimely poisoned. 

We are unable, from want of space, to expose a tithe of the glaring 
errors into which, evidently from his ignorance of Russia and Russian life, 
and consequent dependence on faulty information, Mr. Dixon has fallen. 
Like his previous works, the present is strangely unequal in style. In 
parts it leaves nothing to be desired, but not seldom it sinks into what, 
for want of a better name, we may call‘ Salaisms.’ Nor can anything be 
in worse taste than the concluding chapter, where a melodramatic de- 
scription is given of the reigning Emperor’s visit to the Fortress Church, 
‘one dark December day, near dusk,’ and the Jenkins-like insolence 
with which his every movement is spied by ‘the two Englishmen,’ who 
stealthily follow him, ‘as he passes from slab to slab’ and finally kneels 
‘before the tomb of his eldest son.’ But it is only by quoting the 
passage that we can give our readers a full conception of its low 
vulgarity. ‘Alone, his cap drawn tightly on his brow, and muffled in his 
‘loose grey coat, the Emperor pass#s from slab to slab; now pausing for 
‘an instant, as if conning an inscription on the stone; now crossing the 
‘nave absorbed and bent ; here hidden for a moment in the gloom; there 
‘moving furtively along the aisle. The dead are around him; Peter, 
‘Catherine, Paul, fierce warriors, tender women, innocent babes; and 
‘overhead the dust and glory of a hundred wars, What brings him 
‘hither in this wintry dust? The weight of life? The love of death ? 
‘He stops, unbonnets, kneels, at the foot of his mother’s tomb! Once 
‘more he pauses, kneels; kneels a long time as if in prayer; then rising, 
‘kisses the goiden cross. That slab is the tomb of his eldest son! A 
‘moment later, he is gone.’ A chronicle of royal doings in the Court 
Circular might, perhaps. condescend to such tall writing, but Mr. Dixon 
would better have ccnsulted his own dignity, as author of a book that is 
meant to be a serious contribution to contemporary literature, had he 
spared us this unseemly violation of the respect that is due to the griefs 
of public men. no less than of private individuals. That the book will 
be widely read we do not doubt, for it is light, gossiping, and easy read- 


ing; but we cannot in any way accept it as a fair or just exposition of 


contemporary Russia. More than once Mr. Dixon boasts of his earlier 
works on America and the Mormons having been translated into Russ. 
We fear that ‘Free Russia’ will not cnjoy a similar honour, since, if 
report speaks true, the circulation of the book in Russia is likely to be 
forbidden, in consequence of its author having represented the Imperial 
Government as being German, not only by origin, but in its tendencies 
and policy. 


Modern Russia. By Dr. Junius Ecxarpr. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Dr. Eckardt’s interesting and trustworthy work forms in every respect 
a striking contrast to Mr. Dixon’s lively and popularly written pages. 
The one is a painstaking attempt to give an impartial account of life in 
- Russia as it really is; the other presents a romantic picture, the general 
outlines of which may perhaps bear some faint resemblance to the 
original, though its details have certainly no authority beyond the erratic 
fancy of a brilliant artist. Written by a German and for Germans, it 
must be confessed that Dr. Eckardt’s work is rather heavy reading ; 
but we do not know of any book which, in so small a ccmpass, contains 
such a mass of valuable and, in general, reliable information on the 
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recent changes in the political and social institutions of Russia. It is 
composed of four separate and distinct essays ; the first presents us with 
a sufficiently detailed review of Russian political parties before and after 
the Crimean war; the second is devoted to a searching criticism of that 
‘primal phenomenon’ of Russian national life, the agrarian organization 
of the country; in the third we have a sketch of the Russ-Byzantine 
church system and its numerous sects; and in the fourth and last, the 
author, of course from a German point of view. discusses the vexed and 
difficult question of the Russianization of the German Baltic provinces. 
In one of these essays Dr. Eckardt brings out very clearly the reason 
why the large majority of books on Russia written by foreigners—books 
like ‘A Journey Due North,’ ‘The Russians at Home,’ or ‘ Free Russia,’ 
—must fail to give an adequate idea of the laws of the Russian people, 
and of their intellectual and religions life. They are written in entire 
ignorance of the two main pillars of Russian nationality, to which the 
radical difference between the policy of the Russian and the Western 
European governments is really to be traced, and which cannot otherwise 
be explained. We refer to the agrarian organization of the country, 
based on the equal right of all to a share in the soil, and to the relations 
between the Church and State. In the short space at our disposal, we 
can only touch upon the first of these points, but we are quite sure that 
it is only by studying these ‘premises of Russian life.’ as Dr. Eckardt 
happily expresses it, that we can arrive at a clear comprehension of the 
most elementary phases of Russian civilization. 

We are too apt to look upon the emancipation of the serfs asa fait 
accompli, and to ignore the gigantic difliculties of somomentous a reform. 
But, in reality, the consequences of this revolutionary measure are but 
beginning to be felt, and the difficulties have been eluded rather than 
overcome. Of course, it is easy to sing peans of joy over the emancipa- 
tion law of 1861, and few will deny the wisdom and necessity of finally 
carrying out a scheme that had been proposed so long ago as the 
reign of Catherine. But, whilst rendering full justice to the liberal and 
patriotic sentiments by which Alexander II. has been actuated, we must 
not regard the question solely from one side, nor forget that the nobility, 
losing what had hitherto been their chief privilege—the right to possess 
serfs—have had no new rights accorded them by way of indemnification. 
The consequence is an obvious one. Henceforth the power of the Tsar 
is freed from the restraint exercised upon it by the rival interests of the 
nobility, and the one slight restriction that prevented it from being 
unconditionally absolute is now effectually removed. But. after all, the 
real danger to the future, both of Russia and of Western Europe, lies in 
the institution of Russian communism; and it was not without reason 
that Count Cavour once declared to a Russian diplomatist, ‘The equal 
‘right you give your peasants to the soil is more dangerous to us 
Westerns than all your armies.” From avery ancient period it has 
been the custom in Kussian communities to ‘regard all the parcels of 
‘land belonging to the inhabitants of « village as the common property 
‘of the tenants, and periodically to distribute them in equal portions 
‘ among the married men, according to their number.’ This division is 
known by the technical name of po tiaglo ; but it was regarded only as 
a custom till within a recent period, when the Philo-Slaves, or Young 
Russia party, adopted it as their leading idea, and proclaimed it to be 
‘the new formula of civilization,’ and Russia’s ‘historical vocation.’ 
Endless passages to this effect might be quoted from writers like Herzen, 
Arsakoff, Samarin, Kiriersky, or Chomiakoff. Dr. Eckardt gives a most 
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interesting extract from a private letter witten by ‘a clever Russian 
journalist’ in 18€5, in which occur the following words :—‘ Lasselle is 
‘the only man of importance whom Western Europe has produced in 
‘the last decade. Our law of communism, which affords to every one 
‘the possibility of gaining a share in the soil, is the fulfilment of that 
‘ which this great man and his predecessors have striven for. Once this 
‘ principle is fully carried out in Russia itself, we shall with its assistance 
* subdue all the world. All the lower classes of Western Europe are our 
‘natural allies.’ In the emancipation scheme the government, though 
they publicly disclaimed the justice of ascribing to the institution any 
pf socialistic importance, still decreed the maintenance of the agrarian 
organization hitherto in force; and, if certain unimportant modifications 
were introduced, it must be remembered that ‘in the agricultural arrange- 
‘ments, in the relation of the individual member to the community, in 
‘the periodical re-allotments, in the mode of taxation, and in the division 
‘of the soil, absolutely nothing was altered.’ At the same time, the 
position of the Russian peasantry has materially changed. According 
to official reports, more than five-cightis of the peasant communities have 
come into the possession of their village districts, scarcely three-eighths 
being dependent dn the landed proprietor, and of these the larger portion 
render compulsory service, and a very small portion pay rent. The 
Russian peasant is now virtually freed from those heavy burdens that 
formerly crippled and hampered him at every step in life; but his new 
liberty has not served to make him more industrious or more sober. On 
the contrary, all authorities, no matter to What political party they may 
belong, unite in assuring us that agriculture has everywhere retrograded. 
Nor need we be surprised at this fact. Why should the Russian peasant 
care about the culture of his parcel of land? Jt can belong to him only 
for a limited period, at the expiration of which it reverts to the com- 
munity, and it depends on chance alone to decide what portion he will 
have to cultivate during the next nine years. ‘The present system 
effectually cuts off all hope of individual development among the 
peasantry ; and Dr. Eckardt, in the sad picture he draws of their actual 
position, has in no way exaggerated the dangers that are thus being 
stored up for the future of Russia. ‘So long,’ he writes, ‘as the members 
‘ of the rural population are doomed to the Procrustean bed of periodical 
‘ division of the soil, and are cut off from the possibility of individual 
‘ development, so long as the strongest impulse to human activity, self- 
‘ love, is artificially kept under, there can be no thought of the advantages 
‘which, from the nature of the matter, seemed promised by the 
‘abolition of serfdom. The gain aimed at by the peasant, that namely 
‘of free time and greater liberty of action, has, on the contrary, con- 
‘tributed morally to degrade him. The days which he formerly spent 
‘in his master’s field, are now passed in the beerhouse. He knows, 
‘moreover, that his bankruptcy does not place him in embarrassment, 
‘but the community; and that his prosperity also is primarily appro- 
‘ priated by it.’ There are other dangers, which may easily be inferred 
from what has already been said, and upon which we have not space 
to dwell; but enough has been urged to show that the fears, enter- 
tained by many of the warmest sympathisers with Russian progress, 
are not so ill-founded as certain foreign critics, who are but scantily 
acc nainted with the real state of things in those parts of the country 
that lie without the beaten tract of the ordinary tourist, would pretend. 
If we are asked what remedy can be proposed, we must, if honest, confess 
with Dr. Eckardt, that ‘no remedy is possible so long as the law of 
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communism continues in existence.’ We need only add that so long as 
this law prevails, the introduction of conservative iuterests into the sovial 
constitution of Russia can never be effected. ‘The low stage of civilization 
among the peasants—a stage beyond which they are prevented from 
rising—has made bureaucracy a necessity in Russia. An independent 
aristocracy cannot be realized, because the exclusion of the members of 
the rural population from all individual progress robs the country of the 
material, out of which alone can be constructed a true municipal and 
civil life. 

We conclude, as we began, with a sincere recommendation of Dr. 
Eckardt’s book to all who are desirous of becoming acquainted with 
modern Russia; and though it lacks, particularly in its English 
dress, the specious brilliancy of more popular works, it possesses in 
an eminent degree the rare merit of being a trusty and faithtul guide. 


History of England, comprising the Reign of Queen Anne until the 
Peace of Utrecht. By Earl Stannorr. John Murray. 


Lord Stanhope is not so brilliant as Macaulay, nor so graphic as 
Froude, but he is more trusty than either. He belongs to the plodding, 
careful, conscientious school of historians, who, if sometimes a littie dull, 
are nevertheless always instractive and reliable. Lord Stanhope has 
great occasions, but his portrait-painting is something after the sign- 
board style, and his battle seenes—some of the most exciting in history— 
are little more than inventories and chronicles. Neither Blenheim nor 
Ramillies, Oudenard nor Malplaquet, so much as stir the languid pulse of 
the reader. ‘Ihe nearest approach to excitement that we attain is the mad 
heroism of Peterborough in Spain. His exploits at Barcelona do almost 
awaken enthusiasm. Nevertlcless, the volume is as valuable a piece of 
history as we possess ; it is slow, steady, and sure, a luggage rather than 
an express train, but for that reason affording us a minuter acquaintance 
with the country. It is remarkable that so eventful and brilliant a 
period of our history should have been left for Lord Stanhope to 
recount; that hitherto it should have been treated only in an episodical 
way. Even Lord Stanhope seems to have treated it to fill up the gap 
between the ending of Macaulay’s history and the beginning of his own, 
rather than from any sense of its inherent greatness. And yet with 
se te as unromantic a sovereign as ever filled a throne, no more 

rilliant period of English history could be named. It comprises the 
political union of Scotland and England, one of the greatest of the many 
great wars that England has waged with France, the military career of 
one of the greatest military geniuses and most brilliant conquerors in 
history. It settled the constitution of England after the revolution, aud 
the condition of Europe after an exhausting war, with a completeness 
and permanency that have, perhaps, only:two parallels—the reign of 
Edward I. and that of George III. What might easily have been at the 
death of William III., and which the accession of Anne and the policy 
of her statesmen prevented, would have changed English and perhaps 
European history, and might have brought about a cataclysm in England 
like that of the Revolution in France. All this was quietly averted by 
God’s merciful providence, and by the strong good sense of a section of 
the English people; but there were times when almost every precious 
thing, which the expulsion of the Stuarts had enabled, seemed in the 
utmost peril. The period of Anne was a clasp, or rather a pivot, on 
which the old order changed to the new. ‘The revolution which placed 
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William on the throne might easily at his death have been reversed, like 
that which raised Cromwell to power; then the deluge would have been 
terrible indeed. With Anne, modern constitutional England began. 

The history of this great period Lord Stanhope narrates in a quiet, 
unexcited, pt thoes stolid way, refusing all aids of either the historical 
imagination or literary art, but with a scholarly knowledge that only 
an indomitable industry and a thorough conscientiousness could have 
acquired, and with a plain, workmanlike business power, laboriously 
going through his task without wearying or shirking, and putting before 
us a clear, simple, solid, symmetrical structure, upon which we can 
look with pleasure, and which will satisfy us longer than more ornate 
and less careful structures would. For the romance of history we should 
turn to Macaulay or Froude ; for the reality of history we prefer Lord 
Stanhope. Nor will any one beginning his book weary of it. He does not 
linger in any way that is tedious, nor does he prose in the discussion of 
opinions ; he simply tells his story, and exhibits events in the lights that 
to him seem true, leaving the final judgment very largely to his readers. 
Lord Stanhope’s opinions are not always ours. Like Macaulay, he is a 
Whig of the old school, and judges alike the Tories of Anne’s time, and 
the Radicals of ours, according to Whig canons. He deplores some 
changes in which we rejoice, and eulogizes some institutions which we 
wouid gladly see modified. His history closes with a comparison of the 
times of Queen Anne and the times of Queen Victoria—on the whole, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. He thinks that our life is too feverish, 
our pace too fast, and that the days of Blenheim were, for the people, 
happier days than those of Inkerman. Lord Stanhope forgets that there 
are nobler things in life than to sit under one’s own vine and fig tree. 
Perhaps even quiet joys are greater now—certainly life is nobler; a 
thousand evils have been remedied, a thousand things which constitute a 
higher condition of life realized. Queen Victoria and Queen Anne, 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Gladstone, the age of Johnson and the age of 
Tennyson, civil and religious liberties then, and civil and religious 
liberties now, the general advance of freedom, morality, religion, intelli- 
gence, and power, certainly do not dispose us to doubt this application of 
the wise man’s dictum, that ‘we do not well’ in saying that ‘the former 
days were better than these.’ 


History of the French Revolution. By Hetnricu von Syne. 
Translated by Walter Perry, Esq. Vols. III. and IV. 
John Murray. 


The last two volumes of Herr von Sybel’s book deserve all the com- 
mendations that we bestowed upon the former volumes (British Quarterly, 
vol. 47, p. 506), but they have the same qualities of heavy excellence. 
Von Sybel has much in common as a historian with Lord Stanhope. He 
is equally destitute of historical imagination, his only interest and elo- 
quence being those of facts carefully sifted, and impartially and clearly 
exhibited. It would be an undue disparagement to say that his book is 
the Cyclopedia of ‘ The French Revolution,’ and yet this may best convey 
an idea of it. As areference for facts, as an authority for judgments, it is 
without peer. There is, moreover, a warm life in his history. He is far 
more than a mere chronicler, his work is an organic and articulated whole, 
a calm, healthy, steady pulse beats through it; but he is never excited 
to either fever or declamation; sternly, steadily, temperately he tel's 
even the most bloody parts of his story without rhapsody, and withouc 
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previeliiy. This Rhadamanthine quality makes him par excellence the 
istorian of this greatest of European convulsions. We do not get 
excited in reading him, as in reading Quinet, or Lamartine, or Carlyle ; 
but he tells us a great deal more about true causes and occurrences, 
and we feel that for the first time we have a tolerably intelligent 
and comprehensive conception of this great fontal passage of history. 
Von Sybel knows how to appreciate the noble struggle for liberty in 
which the Revolution began, and to denounce the wild anarchy of 
licentious passion into which it passed. He can distinguish between the 
solid principles and the ruinous extravagances of its politicaleconomy. To 
wise men revolution is a terrible means. To the French Jacobins it, 
became an end, a mere saturnalia in which men found the gratification 
of their passions in eating, drinking, and blood-shedding. The Revolu- 
tion was inevitable, an imperative necessity imposed by generations of 
profligacy and tyranny, which nothing less could have overthrown ; but 
the historian is not, because he admits this, bound to justify the mad 
passions that made it the reproach and horror of Europe, and that really 
deprived the nation of the precious fruits of liberty, which it might have 
borne. Von Sybel is not, we think always just in hisestimates. Danton 
for instance, was something better than the intriguing, unscrupulous, 
selfish Jacobin and sensualist, that he makes him. La Fayette was some- 
thing more than the dilettante revolutionist, full of weakness and vanity 
that he is pourtrayed. Still Von Sybel really does try to understand 
and account for both men and things. He does not merely take up 
notions, where he differs it is for a reason, and no judgment of his can be 
set aside without reason. His learning, his industry, his honesty, and 
his general literary power make all that he says as weighty, as it is 
reliable. Perhaps no other man in Europe knows so much of the facts 
and philosophy of the Revolution as he, or could have used the know- 
ledge with more masterly power. His sole lack is literary skill. A 
heavy German intellectual hand is upon the book, it wants air, move- 
ment, picturesqueness; but we cannot have everything, and we are 
thankful for a history so complete and reliable. We must refer our 
readers to our former general characterizations, and forbearing criticisms 
on separate points of so vast and complicate a history, content ourselves 
with saying, that starting from the King’s death, and what is so great 
and valuable a feature of his history, a general view of the political con- 
dition and attitude of Europe, Von Sybel depicts in these volumes the 
struggle between the Jacobins and the Girondists in the first Committee 
of Public Safety, in the spring of 1793, ending in the bloody fall of the 
latter. He tells the terrific story of the Reign of Terror, narrates the 
wars and victories of the Republic, the Fall of Robespierre, and of the 
Jacobins, and the history and end of the Convention. He weaves into 
a lucid narrative internal events and the relations of the Revolution 
to European politics and powers, concluding his narrative with the 
formation of the new Constitutional Government of the Independent 
party which succeeded the Convention in the autumn of 1795, when the 
star of Napoleon was just rising above the horizon. 


A Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Parliament of England. By Criements R. 
Marxuay, F.S,A., Author of ‘The History of the Abys- 
sinian Expedition.” With Portrait, Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. Markham’s genius is versatile. After editing narratives of early 
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voyage and travel—seeking the cinchona in South American forests, 
planting and tending it in tadian sites, accompaning Sir Robert Napier 
in his Abyssinian campaign, and giving accounts of those several expe- 
ditions, which not only told how his special objects were attained, but 
abounded in information of very various kinds, he has turned to the study 
and ve of the life of one of the finest patriots on whom England 
justly prides herself, and upon whose story Mr. Markham—himself of 
an old Yorkshire family, connected with that of his hero—has, doubt- 
less on that account the more lovingly wrought. ‘In the aristocracy of 
‘York .... there have been Pairfanes from the earliest times of which 
‘we have any record. The name is Saxon, and means “ fair hair,” either 
‘bright in colour or comely from the plenty thereof, as old Fuller 
‘explains.’ (p.2.) From a branch of this family, already distinguished 
by public services, sprang Thomas, third Baron Fairfax, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Parliament. During the earlier part 
of the struggle with the king, Sir Thomas Fairfax, as was then his style, 
together with his father, the second lord, had led the Yorkshire lines, and 
when in the summer of 1644 that county became the theatre of the chief 
operations of the war, he was prominent among those to whom the 
critical victory of Marston Moor was due. In the following winter the 
Parliament resolved on substituting for the separately organized con- 
tingents, of which their forces then consisted, a single army, under one 
general, and they committed the task of its formation and command to 
Sir T. Fairfax. The new model army became world-renowned for its 
morality and discipline, ‘and by its instrumentality the new general 
within one year defeated and dissipated the remaining forces of the 
king, took Exeter, Bristol, and Oxford, and ended the war in the 
fight at Naseby. 

Soon after this battle the quarrels between the Independents, repre- 
sented by the officers of the army, and the Presbyterian party in the 
Parliament, began. Sir T. Fairfax, as lord general, had a difficult duty to 
perform, and the way in which he ee it is perhaps the only doubtful 
question concerning him. Mr. Markham admits its difficulty (pp. 5-6), 
and probably he is not to blame if he has failed to solve it. Of the 
administrative and military ability of Fairfax there is no question ; less, 
if possible, is there of his single-minded patriotism, his obedience to his 
sense of duty and his courage. In this difficult time he seems to have 
striven to govern his army, and employ it in the service of the lawful 
sovereign as a general should. But it became increasingly difficult to 
say who was the lawful sovereign. He continued, however, to serve 
the Parliament and the Council of State—of both of which he becam» a 
member—until the war with the Scots was resolved on in 1650. Dis- 
approving of that resolution he resigned his office, which was conferred 
on Cromwell, and retired to his Yorkshire estates, to which, with the 
title, he had succeeded on the death of his father, in 1648. There he 
lived in privacy until January, 1659, when, as Mr. Markham shows, Lord 
Fairfax, rather than Monk, restored the monarchy ; for Lambert, being 
in Yorkshire with 10,000 men, while Monk had but 7,000 on the Tweed, 
the issue of events might have been very different, had not Lord Fairfax 
taken the field, at the head of such Yorkshiremen as would join him. On 
his doing so, Lambert’s army deserted to their old commander, almost in 
a body ; and his desire for a restoration of the ancient government being 
known, this event not only removed the great obstacle to Monk’s 
advance, but probably determined the purpose with which he made it. 
Lord Fairfax completed his work by heading the oe sent to 
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invite Charles back to England, and afterwards, by providing him with 
the horse on which he rode at his coronation. Lord Fairfax had held 
the estates forfeited by Royalists, which the Parliament had conferred 
upon him for his services, only as a trustee for their former owners, to 
wien he restored them, as opportunity offered. It is hardly necessary 
to add, that he never sought or received a boon from the monarch who 
owed to him his crown. After the Restoration Lord Fairfax resumed his 
country life, and died, old in constitution, though not in years, in 1671. 

Mr. Markham’s narrative is full and clear, and he appears to have 
spared no pains in the consultation of authorities, and in personal inspec- 
tion of the scenes of the principal military events which he describes. 
He has well illustrated his story with maps and plans. He is untiring in 
the investigation of details, and his work may, perhaps, be thought to be 
somewhat overlaid with them. Thus we have a long description of the 
arms in use, and of the way in which the military forces were organized in 
the reign of Charles I.; and more genealogical particulars are given than 
most readers will care for ; but, in the prevalence of ‘scamping,’ we have 
little disposition to complain of an excess of genuine work. Mr. Markham 
is rather too fond of epithets. ‘Old’ and‘ young’ are especial favourites. 
Up to thirty-five his hero figures as ‘ young’ (p. 195); and at forty-eight 
as ‘old’ (p. 377). Notwithstanding the explanation at page 7 we doubt 
the taste of entitling his life as that of the great Lord Fairfax. It is, we 
think, another fault, that merits are affirmed by the author where they 
do not appear from the facts or from the opinions of contemporaries 
qualified to judge. We should also have liked to have read more of the 
general’s own words, to have learnt more of his position, in reference to 
the religious parties and opinions of hia time, and to have had an oppor- 
tunity of judging how far he employed, and how far he was free from, 
what to us, at least, seems the cant then prevalent. His practice in 
such a matter would go far to guide our judgment of his contemporaries. 
But it is not intended by these remarks to hint any doubt of the truth 
of Mr. Markham’s high estimate of the Lord General’s character. Indeed 
it may be doubted whether his biographer has not underrated his 
political capacity. His loyalty and ‘incapacity for intrigue’ (p. 400), 
may have been insuperable hindrances to his giving to the controversies 
which arose after the king’s death an issue more accordant with his 
judgment. He could hardly have appointed the officers of the new 
model army, if he had had ‘little insight into character’ (p. 400), and the 
readiness of men to follow where he led, which appears throughout his 
history, and the Prey ageorend and skill with which in 1659 he accepted 
and used the leadership which his countrymen were ready to concede to 
him, show that he had the higher political faculty. What he lacked was 
the me A to walk successfully through crooked ways. This is what 
Mr. Markham probably means, but does not, we think, quiteclearly state. 
In the presence of Cromwell’s splendid genius and rule the purer fame of 
Fairfax has failed of the attention it ought to receive, and Mr. Mark- 
ham’s excellently made effort to give it greater prominence is to be 
heartily welcomed. 


Religious Life in Germany during the War of Independence, in a 
Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. By Wii11aM 
Baur, Hamburg. In Two Volumes. Strahan. 


This work is nothing more than it professes to be—a series of sketches. 
It would have been well, if the author had not aimed at more; for his 
efforts to rise to something like principles sow discrepancies in his work. 
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He has decided faculty for sketching character, but little for historical 
generalization. Yet his tendency to generalize asserts itself so strongly 
that a wicked critic might almost justify himself in declaring that Baur 
had tried to write a history of the Wars of Independence, and finding 
himself unable, fell on this plan of using up his materials. It must be 
admitted, however, that some of these sketches are charmingly done, 
more especially those of Louisa of Prussia, Fichte Arndt, Schleiermacher, 
Madame Krudener, and Frederic Perthes. Baur is sentimental in his 
show of sympathy, and wants the firmness and clearness which are 
necessary to the historian. But the book will be of use in furnishing to 
young people an easy and attractive introduction to the history of this 
period, full as it is of interest and significance. The translation has been 
done with care and conscientiousness ; here and there, indeed, the trans- 
lator would have been safe had he erred on the side of a little more free- 
dom, for his style is good. Though the book is not likely to be referred 
to as an authority, yet it was worthy of being translated; and it may be 
recommended to those who wish a good and solid book in history which 
will interest and inform young people, and yet never prove heavy. 


The Man with the Iron Mask. By Manrtus Torry. Translated 
and Edited by Henry Vizetelly. Smith, Elder, & Co, 


M. Topin’s work has sifted all the evidence, and brought together all 
the information respecting the mysterious prisoner of the Bastille— 
so long one of the problems of history—that is likely to be afforded. 
He examines critically all the speculations and theories which 
have been advanced and defended, endeavours by various lines of minute 
evidence to prove that the prisoner could not have been the brother of 
Louis XIV., and a son of Anne of Austria, either —— or 
Louis XIII., as Voltaire maintained; the Count de Vermandois, ille- 
gitimate son of Louis XIV., by Mademoiselle de la Valliére, as Father 
Griffet contended; the Duke of Monmouth as Saint-Foix maintained ; 
Francois de Vendéme, Duc de Beaufort as Lagrange-Chancel maintained ; 
the Armenian Patriarch Avedick as De Taulé maintained; Fouquet, as 
La Croix maintained ; but that he was probably Count Matthioly, Minister 
of the Duke of Mantua, who was carried off by a French Ambassador 
from near Pigneral, in May, 1679. 

The character of the book forbids more than this general statement of 
contents, unless indeed we had space for a review of the evidence 
adduced. It is remarkably acute and interesting, and in the pursuit of 
its main inquiry throws light upon several important and romantic 
episodes of history. It is well translated. 


Autobiographic Recollections of George Pryme, Esq., M.A., Pro- 
Jessor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge, 
and sometime M.P. for the Borough. Edited by his Daughter. 
Bell & Daldy. 


This volume is in many ways interesting. Like the Diary of Crabb 
Robinson, it carries us back through two generations, to the end of the last 
century, and is full of anecdotes which have a value of their own, con- 
nected with legal and political celebrities. Mr. Pryme, who died in 1868, 
in his 88th year, seems to have been a man of wide sympathies, enjoy- 
ing literature and science, yet at the same time always keeping open lines 
of connection with the world of affairs. He founded the chair of Political 
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Economy at Cambridge at a time when the science was not looked on 
with the same interest as it is now; and this in itself suffices to prove 
his insight and foresight in certain directions. He was also pretty suc- 
cessful as a pleader ; but politics became his great interest, and from middle 
age to his last days chiefly occupied his mind. He entered Parliament 
for Cambridge as a Whig, and remained throughout consistent to that 
side of politics. He seems to have been a fine type of the old-fashioned 
gentleman ; and his recollections must have been a rare repository, only 
partially exhibited in this volume, well edited though it is by his daughter, 
who has skilfully added such connecting links as were needful. They are 
in the true sense recollections ; for he did not, like Robinson, keep a diary ; 
but began to dictate to his daughter the substance of the book a few 
ag before his death. His memory, however, must have been excellent, 
e does not forget a good joke:—‘ I remember Baron Parke calling one 
‘day, when a bishopric became vacant; the probable appointment to 
‘it was discussed. Parke mentioned that Dr. French might not im- 
7 ag be chosen, unless, indeed, his failing health be a barrier. 
‘ Well,” said I, “if it would do him good, I should be glad to see him 
‘a bishop.” “Ah,” rejoined Parke, “you think that the air of the See 
‘ would benefit him.” ’ 
_ This too is good :—‘ The name of Dalgetty, in “The Legend of Mont- 
* rose,” gave rise to a mot, which should not be forgotten. Baron 
‘ Alderson and Lord Campbell were differing about its pronunciation, the 
‘latter saying Dalgetty. It was settled by Alderson remarking, “I 
‘ thought that you Scotsmen always laid the emphasis on get.”’ 


Varieties of Vice-Regal Life. By Sir Wit1am Denison, K.B. 
2 vols. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The Denisons are like the Napiers, a clan by themselves, and if not so 
pronounced in their distinctiveness from ordinary men and women, are, 
at any rate, worthy of special note. One of Sir William’s brothers is, 
we believe, that enfant terrible, the Archdeacon of Taunton, another is 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, another was Bishop of Salisbury, 
another translated one of Shakespeare’s plays into Latin. Sir William 
himself, a captain of engineers in 1841, became successively Lieutenant- 
Governor of sree ng overnor-General of New South Wales, Governor 
of Madras, and on the death of Lord Elgin, for two months Governor- 
General of India. These volumes are a record of his experiences, im- 

ressions, and doings in these important positions. First, they contain 

ir William’s own minutes and letters, official and private; next, the 
journal letters of Lady Denison, sent to her family at home, which are 
very bright, acute, and amusing; in addition to which some letters of 
their eldest daughter are inserted. Whether the positions themselves 
justify the title ‘ Varieties of Vice-Regal Life,’ we must leave to Sir 
Bernard Burke. 

But the volumes have many features of interest. Most books of the 
kind are written from without the governing circle, and contain the 
speculations and judgments of the governed, or, at any rate, of mere 
travellers. This book is written from within, and tells us what the 
Governor himseif thought, did, and attempted, shows us his difficulties, 
and uncovers for us the machinery of government. It is written, again, 
with all the advantage of the special information, both social, political, 
and material, which the governor of a country can always command ; 
and it conveys information respecting distant and imperfectly known 
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lands, in which we all have a patriotic and many of us a personal interest. 
Hence, even these two big volumes will not weary a reader of ordinary 
inquisitiveness and patience, ‘There is a piquancy in the change from 
the Governor's grave information to the bright intelligent home gossip 
and affectionate anxieties of his wife. It is impossible for us to speak in 
detail of the multifarious matters here treated,—the difficulties of con- 
stitutional government in a small colony like Van Diemen’s Land, the 
colonists being Englishmen and Scotchmen-settlers, and employers of 
convict labour, many of them no better than they should be, ignorant, 
conceited, and sectarian. Sir William has a fracas with a recalcitrant 
judge, troubles with a democratic legislature, social difficulties with 
teuchy colonists, and political difficulties about education, church esta- 
blishments, and convicts. We do not enter upon any of the ‘Colonial 
questions’ started upon almost every page—we simply recommend all 
who wish to discuss these intelligently to possess themselves of the 
information here given. The account of the convicts, Smith O’Brien and 
Meagher, of their petulance, and of the wise and effective way in which 
it was reduced, is very racy. 

Sir William Denison attained promotion with unusual rapidity, and 
the wisdom and effectiveness of his administrations justified it. He won 
golden opinions even from disaffected colonists themselves, and left 
Australia for Madras amid unusual regrets and with unusual testimonies 
of esteem—addresses, banquets, and testimonials, in which all political 
parties joined. In New South Wales he was in a position not only to 
render help to Colonel Gore Brown, the Governor of New Zealand, but 
to form a calm judgment on the state of things in the colony. His 
sympathies are largely with the Maories, who, he thinks, have been 
treated harshly if not unjustly. 

In Madras he felt himself a Viceroy indeed. Everything was on a 
regal scale, and he had more freedom of political action, and more 
responsibility. He seems clearly to have understood the conditions of 
wise Indian rule, especially that Hindoos are not Englishmen. A 
religious man, even to the extent of writing a reply to ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ and a refutation of Bishop Colenso, he had warm sympathies 
with missions, and never fails to do justice to missionaries. For two 
months he was Governor-General, and he rose to the occasion with 
characteristic boldness. He did not hesitate to dissent from men like 
Sir C. Trevelyan, and was justified in his policy. A sensible able man, 
Sir William Denison proved himself an efficient servant of the Crown— 
one of those Englishmen of whom we have occasion to be proud, when 
great responsibilities are devolved upon them. We should have liked 
to have quoted largely from his pages; we must content ourselves 
with a very hearty commendation of them. They are full of valuable 
information. 


Biographies of John Wilkes and William Cobbett. By the Rev. 
JoHN Setspy Watson. William Blackwood and Sons. 


Mr. Watson’s claims to political impartiality, and his consequent 
ualifications for forming a judicial estimate of two violent radicals like 
ilkes and Cobbett, may be inferred from the following sentences :— 

‘ Burke is said to have been always at heart much more of a Tory than 
‘a Whig, having no liking for the cause of the multitude, on whom he 
‘ fixed the epithet of swinish. Cobbett became a Radical, not from 
‘inclination, but because Pitt, as it is told, was unwilling to meet the 
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‘ ex-sergeant at dinner; or at ony rate because he was not sufficiently 
encouraged by Pitt’s Government [which, Mr. Watson ?] Pitt’s father 
‘took the side of the Opposition, in order that he might assail the 
‘aristocratic powers who had slighted his talents. Henry Brougham, 
‘ when he was climbing up on the shoulders of the populace, was aiming 
‘at a stand on the Tory platform! And Macaulay would have stood 
‘ forth a strong Conservative had not the Conservatives rebuffed him 
‘into a Liberal!! How, indeed, is it possible that a man of education, 
* who has read enough to understand the effects of human action on 
‘human society, should feel within himself other than Conservative 
tendencies? !!!’ 

This choice specimen of Mr. Watson’s historical accuracy and pro- 
found philosophy may absolve us from any criticism of his treatment of 
the ill-conditioned character of Wilkes, and of the intemperate radical- 
ism of Cobbett, concerning both of whom it would be difficult for the 
most kindly critic to avoid saying hard things. What instinct has led 
a clerical Tory, like Mr. Watson, to select two such men for the loving 
labour of biographies? ‘We will only say that no literary excellence 
redeems the treatment of his ill-chosen subjects. Mr. Watson’s lives are 
mere carpentry, not of a very workmanlike character either. It is im- 
possible to write justly of men with whom the biographer has not a single 
sympathy. 


Fidelia Fiske. The Story of a Consecrated Life. Edited by Rev. 
Gurst. Morgan & Chase. 


This charming memoir is an abridgment of a larger work, recently 
published in the United States by D. T. Fiske. It is highly refreshing 
to peruse this chapter in God’s own acta sanctorum. It is difficult to 
conceive of more entire devotedness to the glory of God and the well- 
being of man than that which was the life-spring of this remarkable 
woman. As a missionary to the Nestorians in Persia, as a directress of a 
great educational institution in her native land, asa faithful friend, as a 
consecrated minister of the Divine Spirit, and as a dying saint lingering 
at heaven’s gate amid agonies which she conquered by the faith of God's 
children, the story of her life increases the joy and honour of all life. 
Mr. Guest has done his work admirably, and a very useful work it is. 


The Magyars: their Country and Institutions. By Arruur J. 
Patterson, Foreign Member of the Kisfuludy Society. 
With Maps. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This is not the slightly revised diary of a vacation tourist. Mr. 
Patterson has his subject, and these volumes record the 
result. He has paid three visits to Hungary, of five, eleven, and twenty- 
three months’ duration respectively, spending a large portion of his time 
in the capital, but also staying for several weeks together in some of the 

rovincial towns, and in several country houses. He states, moreover, 
that he ‘ learnt the are language so as to read it with ease, and to 
‘converse with average facility ; and that he took especial pains, both by 
study and conversation, to make himself ‘acquainted with Hungarian 
‘ opinions about things Hungarian.’ Such a foundation bespeaks attention 
to the structure raised upon it, and Mr. Patterson’s readers will not be 
disappointed. As he remarks, the ——— are a people who have many 
claims on our interest and sympathy. mote from us as they are, the 
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manner in which this energetic and political pre may solve the 
problems in which they are engaged will probably affect issues in which 
Great Britain—‘ non-intervention,’ not be able to 
refrain from expressing and attempting to enforce her will. The form 
which the Eastern question may take depends greatly on the Magyar 
and while, on that account, we are concerned to know how he is acting, 
we are also interested sentimentaily it watching the efforts of a high- 
—_— people, both to maintain their independence and to advance in 
the course of modern civilization, and, intellectually, in observing the 
difficulties with which they have to deal, and the means by which they 
seek to surmount them. 

Mr. Patterson has given us many graphic pictures of town and 
country, costumes, and persons, and a vast number of particulars con- 
cerning the different classes of Magyars, their relations to each other, 
and to other ‘nationalities;’ the religious sects into which they are 
divided, and their political organization, not only as a whole, but in the 
constituent parts of ‘town’ and ‘ country,’ especially the latter; which 
is the most deeply rooted and powerful institution of the country. The 
third chapter, entitled ‘ Outlines of Hungarian History,’ is hardly full 
enough for the purpose at which it seems to aim; and throughout the 
work, filled as it is with information, we feel that the author might have 
well bestowed some further labour in making his accounts more com- 
plete and clear. ‘Thus, in the description of the old Diet, before 1848, it 
does not appear how the upper table was constituted, or what were the 
functions of it and the lower table respectively. Good as is Mr. Patter- 
son’s work, what most strikes us is how much better he may make it in 
the future editions which we hope it will reach, He is a great opponent 
of the modern passion for attributing national peculiarities to race, and 
the many shrewd observations and suggestions he makes upon this 
matter are worthy of attention. Indeed, the book is pervaded by good 
sense. 


A Ramble into Brittany. By the Rev. Gzorcr Muserave, M.A., 
Author of ‘Nooks and Corners in France.’ 2 vols. 
Hurst & Blackett. 


Mr. Musgrave, in his former volumes, did much to familiarise English 
readers with the pleasant byways of France. He has an easy, gossiping 
style, and the traveller’s true qualification of quick sympathy. He 
readily throws himself into the interests of those among whom he may 
for the time be cast, detaching himself completely from English pre- 
judices. It is pleasant to wander with him, and listen to his talk ; for his 
books are not studied efforts, and fail in some respects as literary pro- 
ductions ; but they have the fascination of the free-and-easy educated 
talk of a man accustomed to have good listeners because he deserves 
them, and inclined, as all such talkers are, to be a little garrulous and 
digressive. The present work is as characteristic as any of his former 
ones. The title better expresses the scope of the work than might at 
first appear. It is a ramble into Brittany as much as a ramble in 
Brittany, which we only reach at the end of the first volume. But we 
would not willingly spare the preliminary ramble, much of which is 
simply delightful. Leisurely we proceed by oddest zigzag into Nor- 
mandy and through it, pausing to sketch scenery, to admire Gothic or Nor- 
man architecture, to learn about cereal crops and breeds of cattle, not 
forgetting the Cotentin cows ; to have our hearts touched with the sad 
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toil-worn looks of the small peasant proprietors, to whom our author is 
strangely drawn, and the tears brought to our eyes by the appearance 
of his old acquaintances in idiot and lunatic asylums, whom he cannot 
forget. He loves pictures and articles of vertu, and can estimate their 
worth ; but he loves men more, and hence his light talk is broken up ever 
and anon by grave reflections and suggestions. Mr. Musgrave has an 
occasional lightsome touch of humour ; as seen in his pleasantries about 
Dol, and his naive account of his involuntary incarceration by the ‘ in- 
‘ offensively insane,’ at Dinan, with its touch of tender irony, as only 
being ‘ done fora bit of fun.’ We are a little surprised, however, to find 
our author expressing astonishment at being informed that Romish 

riests dissuade young men from following the ministry. Not only so. 

he youth of both sexes are dissuaded by them from becoming religious. 
It is notorious that this is the case, as the merest glance into such books 
as‘ Mother Mary Hallahan’s Life’ will show. But whether this proceeds 
from a disinterested desire to keep down the population of the reiigious 
houses, or from a more astute view of human nature t’1an would at first 
occur to Protestants, is another matter. A little more of what Dryden calls 
‘the art to blot,’ might have made this a better book, but certainly it 
would at the sanfe time have lost a good deal of the racy freedom in which 
its main charm consists, making us feel a peculiar confidence and pleasure 
in Mr. Musgrave’s company. We observe not a few errors of the press, 
for which the author is perhaps not responsible—one of the worst 
being ‘ Revelations,’ for ‘ Revelation.’ 


Travels in little known parts of Asia Minor, with Iliustrations of 
Biblical Literature, and Researches in Archeology. By Rev. 
Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D., Thirty Years Missionary in 
Turkey. 2 vols. John Murray. 


It is not easy to make out Dr. Van Lennep’s missionary belongings. 
From the scene of his missionary labour, we should infer that he was 
an agent of the American Board of Foreign Missions; but this does 
not explicitly appear, and from some indications, we might infer that he 
was an ex-missionary on the loose. Be this as it may, he is exceedingly 
well informed concerning the country in which he travels, and gives us 
a good deal of information concerning minor matters of topography and 
archeology. The Biblical illustrations are almost zil, save in the 
inferential way in which all Asiatic life illustrates Asiatic history. Dr. 
Van Lennep is a mighty hunter, and narrates many adventures, as well 
as gives us information concerning the fuwna of Asia Minor. The volumes 
contain three sectional maps, but in tle absence of a general map, it 
is not easy, without reference to the atlas, to make out his route. 
Taking the steamer from Smyrna, where he has resided, to Constanti- 
nople, and thence from Constantinople to Samsoon, on the southern shore 
of the Black Sea, he crossed Asia Minor in a S.W. direction to 
Smyrna again. His volumes are chiefly occupied with the diary of his 
travel, accounts of roads and resting places, of districts of country, and 
varieties of inhabitants, of manners, customs, and adventures. Of 
religious information there is not much, and what there is is not very 
definite or encouraging. A couple of chapters are devoted to Tocat, the 
scene of Henry Martyn’s labours and his grave, where the author 
resided for some years, and the efforts of missionaries there; but either 
very little has been done, or Dr. Van Lennep is out of joint. 

As the journal of travel of a man well acquainted with vernacular 
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languages, well informed generally, and having a large experience of 
Asia Minor, the book is very interesting and instructive, and of far 
greater value than ordinary books of tourist travel. 


The Morning Land. By Evwarp Dicey. 2 vols. Macmillan 


& Co. 


Mr. Dicey was the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and he improved the occasion to visit Turkey, 
the Holy Land, and Egypt, giving the impressions of his three months’ 
tour in letters to the newspaper whose special commissioner he was. 
These two volumes are the reprint of these letters. They have the 
merits and defects of a tourist’s observations. They give no very solid 
or trustworthy information, but in a very pleasant and brilliant way 
they record passing impressions. Although written for the Daily 
Telegraph, they are not unduly sensational; on the contrary, they are 
everywhere informed by good sense and just observation. They profess 
to be first impressions, uncorrected by subsequent reading, and untouched 
by subsequent fastidiousness. More vivid pictures of the East, as it 
presents itself to the traveller, could scarcely be given. Mr. Dicey has 
a keen eye for the characteristic and the picturesque, and his perceptions 
were aided by some exceptional opportunities, as for instance, the 
JSétes which celebrated the visit of the French Empress to Constantinople, 
and stimulated by the enthusiasm of a great occasion, such as the 
opening of the Suez Canal really was. Mr. Dicey has neither exhibited 
ignorance, nor detailed got-up information. He has simply, modestly, 
and yet in a very brilliant way, told us what he himself saw. We have 
refreshed our fading memories of the East by his help, and have lived 
over again our experiences in the lands which he describes with peculiar 
vividness and pleasure. Politicians will differ from some of Mr. Dicey’s 
speculations and conclusions, but travellers will confess the truthfulness 
and power of his descriptions, and stay-at-home readers of travel will 
enjoy somewhat of the vivid imaginations and excitements which Eéthen 
produced. 


England to Delhi: a Narrative of Indian Travel. By Joun 
Marneson. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. Matheson has published his book of travels in so imposing a form 
that we opened it with distrust. We soon found, however, that we were 
in company with a man of culture, intelligence, and sprightliness. Mr. 
Matheson is a Scotch merchant, who resolved to visit the land with 
which he had large mercantile transactions. Lg his wife with him, 
therefore, he went by Egypt to Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, 
to Delhi. His book is, therefore, but the record of a traveller’s impres- 
sions, with such scraps of historical, political, commercial, religious, and 
other intelligence as an observant and enquiring traveller would, in various 
ways, possess himself of. Unfortunately, seven years have elapsed since 
the journey; and seven years of Indian life, since the mutiny, and in 
these railroad days, suffice for vast changes. The book, however, is 
full of information, given in a bright and pleasant way. Mr. Matheson 
is neither dull nor tedious. We have read his book with an unflagging 
interest. He has the art of saying just enough. We very heartily com- 
mend his work to those in search of information, those in search of 
interesting literature, and those who like a book in which solid worth is 
combined with elegance. Many an amusing legend, racy anecdote and 
mild adventure tempts quotation, but we must content ourselves with a 
general and very hearty recommendation. 
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Speeches of Richard Cobden, M.P. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Bricut and Professor Rogers. 2 vols. 


Since the passage of the first Reform Bill, when the concession of 

arliamentary representation gave an opportunity for the struggle 
re Conservatism and Liberalism, there have not been half a dozen 
public men whose speeches would bear publication, because there have 
not been half a dozen men of great mark who have been consistent with 
themselves. The present leaders of the Liberal party, for example, are 
earnestly engaged in refuting the sentiments which they upheld as 
earnestly ten or fifteen years ago. Hitherto, indeed, the career of a 
man who has been holding office during the period of the last twenty-five 
years has been one of perpetual repentance and confession. Mr. Glad- 
stone has been a notorious iconoclast of his own ancient fetishes. Now 
such careers are instructive to the psychologist and to the historian, but 
they have contributed very little to the progress of political science, and 
they will be excessively puzzling to adepts in political biography. To 
find those politicians whose career is wholly consistent, we must take 
such men as have laboured steadily for political reform, and have not 
been during the course of these labours possessed of office. Every- 
body knows that among these men Cobden was and Bright is the most 
conspicuous. Their political career, as long as the former lived, was 
undivided for a quarter of a century. Sitting in the House for twenty 
years together, > thought and acted almost as one man, the instances 
in which they were not found in the same lobby having been excessively 
rare. What Cobden’s value as a representative man was, is to be seen 
in the fact, that almost immediately after his death a political society, 
taking, in English fashion, the name of a club, was started under his 
name, and for the avowed purpose of disseminating the political tenets 
which he entertained. This club comprises the largest portion of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, and is a real power. 

From its beginning the Cobden Club aimed at disseminating the 
opinions which it avows, not only by social and political combination, but 
by literary effort. It has founded an annual prize, but has not, we 
think, found this successful. It has distributed Cobden’s essays and 
pamphlets, and has done singular service at a very critical time b 
publishing a series of essays on the land question, the merits of whic 
were, no doubt, very unequal, but which have powerfully helped towards 
the solution of the Irish agrarian difficulty, and will help towards 
cognate reforms in Great Britain. 

t appears that this club has also been the chief promoter of the pub- 
lication of the two volumes before us, comprising a selection of Cobden’s 
speeches, edited by Mr. Bright and Mr. Thorold Rogers. From the 
reface we learn that Mr. Bright had revised all the speeches contained 
in the first volume, and a few of those in the second, when his further 
care was prevented by illness. The volumes are got up in exactly the 
same style as those of Mr. Bright, and are plainly intended to form 
companion volumes to those of the great orator. They contain, too, 
an dabenste index, which, as Mr. Cobden was exceedingly copious in his 
array of facts and authorities, will be of great service to those who use 
the work. 
Of the speeches contained in these volumes by far the largest section, 
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as might be expected, refer to Mr. Cobden’s greatest labour, that of 
agitation for free trade. The editors have printed twenty-five of these 
expositions. They are simply exhaustive of the economical proofs which 
are to be ren | in favour of commercial freedom, and contain an 
exhaustive refutation of the fallacies by which the adoption of free trade 
principles was combated. Then follow certain speeches on finance, in 
which the speaker advocates that reduction of armaments and the 
economy of administration, which, in some degree, the present Govern- 
ment is effecting. Those on finance are again followed by certain 
speeches uttered on the occasion of the Russian, Chinese, and American 
wars; by others on the foreign policy of this country ; by one on India 
and its government; by two on peace, by an exposition of the Whig 
policy in 1850-51 ; by five speeches on Parliamentary reform, and by four 
on education. 

The limits at our disposal will not allow us to comment on these 
— inany detail. It may be, however, worth while to observe that 
those on education, which are put at the end of these volumes, are of 
great interest, since they give—spoken as they were nearly twenty years 
ago, when the question was in its infancy—a singularly clear exposition 
ot the principles on which a system of national education must be carried 
out, and might well be studied by those who wish to criticize and amend 
the Bill which Mr. Forster has laid on the table of the House of Commons. 
Cobden thought it utterly impracticable to effect a fusion of religious 
parties on any common basis of theological teaching, and therefore 
recommended that secular and religious learning should each be left to 
their own instructors. He has forestalled much recent discussion. 

There is very little rhetoric or ornament in Cobden’s speeches. ‘I 
never, he says more than once, ‘ made a peroration.’ However, they are 
full of hard facts carefully gathered and logically arranged ; replete with 
refreshing clearness and conclusive cogency. Cobden was a singularly 
persuasive speaker ; for he was thoroughly well-informed and thoroughly 
in earnest. Hence there can be no better study for the learner in 
political philosophy than his ‘unadorned eloquence,’ because the speaker 
was as out-spoken and candid as he was wise and instructive. He was, 
moreover, remarkebly modest and unassuming, perpetually commendin 
the merits of his friends and associates in political and economic 
reforms, utterly free from egotism. It is to be noted also that there 
always runs through his speeches a vein of deep seriousness. He was 
strongly convinced that Providence rewards and punishes nations, as 
they obey or violate moral laws; and that wrong and misconduct are as 
much to be avoided, because they incur the Divine displeasure, as 
because they inflict social evil and loss. Cobden felt as the best 
Englishmen do feel; that we owe the best part of our civilization and 
liberty to our acceptance of Christian principles and our obedience to 
them. The arrangement of these speeches, like that of the companion 
volumes of Mr. Bright’s speeches, is topical rather than chronological— 
a plan which facilitates reference, though it sacrifices biographical unity. 
It is matter of high satisfaction that the editorial work has been placed 
in such competent hands. 


Historical Account of the Neutrality of Great Britain during the 
American Civil War. By Montacur Bernarp, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy in 
the University of Oxford. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Professor Bernard has done a great international serv'co by the publi- 
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cation of this volume. It contains a clear and succint statement of all 
the facts relating to our neutrality during the American Civil War, also 
of the American claims founded thereon, compiled for the most part 
from the official correspondence, which is given as far as necessary for 
accurate verification. Tn addition to this, the volume contains official 
statements by other Governments on the questions in dispute between 
the American Government and our own; also, legal decisions in the 
American courts, in which questions were raised and settled, shedding 
much lateral light on the controversy. Besides this valuable compilation 
of official fact and opinion, the Professor supplies his own comment 
thereon, which is lucid and impartial, and evidently that of a well- 
trained judicial mind. 

In all quarrels there is a tendency for the facts to fade from impression 
and recollection ; and in international disputes this is more inevitable 
from the length of time over which they extend, and the absence of per- 
sonal interest. The heat and passion from these disputes are not so 
certain of abatement; indeed, in this American case, the last version of 
the claims, presented to us since the rejection of the convention made by 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson, is probably the warmest, certainly the most 
extravagant and the least promising of an early so’ution. When the 
time for settlement really comes, this volume will be invaluable to all 
who desire to have a fully informed opinion on the merits of the case. 

The single ray of light that came with the refusal of the convention 
just named, was, that the settlement proposed would settle no principle 
of international law; would, in fact, merely effect a compromise of many 
claims on both sides, and yield no guidance, still less an authoritative 
international rule for future use. Assuming this to be the sincere 
anxiety of American statesmen, it affurds ground for hope that the time 
may come when these impracticable demands for indemnification for past 
damages shall be exchanged by some generous offer of oblivion about the 
past—with so much to be said on both sides as it has—provided the two 
countries agree on such international rules for the future, as shall 
prevent the recurrence of the injuries complained of. That the case has 
the elements out of which might grow much magnanimity and wisdom, 
is very apparent. 

Had the United States adhered to the Declaration of Maritime Law, 
signed at Paris in 1856, there could hardly have been any letters of 
marque issued by the Confederate States in 1861. But the reason for 
that refusal was noble. The American Government said, yes; we will 
agree to the abolition of privateering, on condition that ‘all private pro- 
erty at sea, not contraband, should be declared exempt from capture.’ 
he European States, and we rather think England chiefly, would not 
agree to this, and the matter dropped. But, though noble, this refusal 
of America was not wise. It is not too much to say that the destruction 
of the United States mercantile marine, was the result of this refusal. 
Had the United States consented to the abolition of privateering in 1856, 
the Confederate States would not have dared to issue letters of marque 
in 1861. But as the United States had retained the right to issue letters 
of marque, the Confederates were under no obligation to abstain from 
their use against them. It was, on the part of the United States, a very 
common error. Men often refuse instalments of good they desire, for no 
better reason than that they want more, and will not take part of what 
they want. Nations are not wiser than men, but the scale of punishment 
is different. In this case it was frightful. 

Had England, on the other hand, consented to the American proposal 
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to exempt from liability to capture all property at sea not being contra- 
band, it is about equally certain that there would have Tons no 
Alabamas and no Alabama claims consequently. The Confederates 
respected other international laws which they found in operation when 
the confederacy was born. There is no reason for supposing that they 
would have disregarded this had they found it in operation. 

Shall we say, therefore, that partly from our refusal of more than was 
settled at Paris (which was against our interest), and partly from the 
American refusal (against their interest) to be satisfied with the abolition 
of privatecring as a step towards the exemption of private property at 
sea from capture, they have suffered heavy losses, aa we have inadmis- 
sible claims made against us. Both nations had a right to refuse, but to 
each separately attaches the consequences of the refusal. When the war 
had begun, America sent instructions to its representatives in London 
and Paris to sign the declaration, but it was then too late for their 
immediate purpose. It was beyond our power to bind the Confederate 
States to the consequences of any signature given then, and we felt 
obliged to say so. On our saying so, the Americans again refused to 
adhere to the declaration. 

The lesson of all this is obvious. We should now make a convention 
either to arbitrate, or mutually cancel all claims, and take security 
against their recurrence by agreeing with America, and together obtain- 
ng the assent of Europe to the doctrine that all private property at sea 
not being contraband of war, shall be declared exempt from capture. 
To effect such a reconciliation of two kindred nations, and to settle such 
a principle of international right and peace, would shed lustre on the 
Government or statesman that effected it for generations to come. 


The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust. 
A Political Sketch of Men and Events from 1866 to 1870. 
By an Englishman. Chapman & Hall. 


Although the author declares (p. 33) that it is not his object ‘to write 
‘a panegyric of Baron Beust,’ those words would form an appropriate title 
to this book, which is evidently written not only by an ardent admirer 
of the statesman whose policy is described, but bears the appearance of 
having emanated from the Austro-Hungarian chancery, to serve a political 
purpose here. It is, however, a clever sketch of a course of statesmanship 
which commands much of our sympathy and admiration. When the battle 
of Sadowa had struck down the power and dissipated the prestige of the 
house of Austria, her defeat differed from what in the fortune of war might 
have befallen any other state, and promised to break the feeble bonds 
which held together her heterogeneous and jarring dominions, and wholl 
to dissolve the ancient monarchy. This catastrophe has been averted, 
and Austria has again appeared in European politics as a great power, 
and has made her voice heard in the questions of theday. That voice, how- 
ever, is not such as used to issue from Vienna. The empire, become con- 
stitutional at home, has ceased to be the partisan of absolutism abroad. 

Count Beust was appointed to the ministry in the time of Austria’s 
prostration. The writer of this political sketch gives an account of his 
policy in three parts, of which the first describes the formation of the 
new constitution, the second treats of foreign policy, and the third of the 

uestion of nationalities, electoral reform, rad the late ministerial crisis. 
he chapter on foreign policy ee more than halfof the work, while 
it does not exhaust all that the author writes on foreign affairs. It will 
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be seen that the main object of the writer is to show the relation of the 
Austrian government during the past three years to other states. This 
part of the work is done with lucidity and skill, and is enriched by copies 
of some important state papers. The account of internal policy is neither 
so full nor so clear. The book contains some useful maps, distinguishing 
respectively the religions and the races prevailing in the several portions of 
the empire, and the density of the population in each part. In the 
Appendix the commercial treaty with England, and other documents, are 
printed. Though, on the whole, the advocacy is skilful, the adulation 
is sometimes too obvious. Thus, it is absurd to praise the Count for 
‘ self-sacrifice at theshrine of social and religious liberty’ (p. 257), because 
he, being chief minister, and a Protestant, did not leave to others the 
task of breaking the concordat with Rome, and incurring the odium of 
so doing; as if it was possible for a man to exercise power, and yet escape 
the consequences of its use. The apologies for matters upon which the 
Count’s conduct has been impugned, such as the reduction of the interest 
on the state debt, and the ines given by him to the Czechs, are not 
convincing. Further, it must be remembered that the tendency to con- 
stitutionalism began before the advent of Count Beust, though he may 
have more frankly and vigorously pursued such a policy; and while he 3s 
entitled to great credit for the measure of success which has attended 
his efforts to heal the wounds of his adopted country, and to restore her 
to her former power, the work is yet far from complete; and the future 
only can show the true worth of the Austro-Hungarian chancellor's 
statesmanship. 


Social Politics in Great Britain and Ireland. By Professor Kirk. 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


This is a vigorous, not to say a vehement book. It states with great 
force the social problems which are pressing most heavily on the hearts 
and minds of English philanthropists and statesmen. The ultimate 
solutions proposed by Professor Kirk are of the heroic kind. They 
include a breaking up of large estates, and the equitable transfer of 

roperty in the soil from the landlord to the cultivator, the forbidding of 
downers to permit their land to be used for the growth of barley for 
the brewer and the distiller, and the prohibition of the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating drinks. Meanwhile, the Professor would accept 
the Maine-law as a moderate instalment of the reforms which he desires. 
We are glad to see that he recognises very clearly the perilous fallacy of 
supposing that a right to suppress the liquor traffic is created by the 
bare fact that two-thirds of the ratepayers of any district desire to 
suppress it. He writes with great spirit, and supports his position with 
armies of statistics. 


The State, the Poor, and the Country. By R. H. Parrerson. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwoods. 1870. 


Mr. Patterson deals with intensely important questions; the chief 
among them being, ‘ Whatis to be done for the poor?’ He is thoroughly 
in earnest, and he is thoroughly original—whence it is clear that the 
orthodox political economist, who deals with the troubles of the world as 
a science, and who bases his theory on definitions and axioms, and 
which everyone is to accept, will hardly approve of 

r. Patterson. And, indeed, his volume contains a great number of 
ideas which are likely to startle and perplex the ordinary politician. But 
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it is a volume for serious perusal. Its author has firm faith in his own 
convictions, and holds that in time they will be universally accepted ; and 
this unflinching faith gives to his work a charm and a power. Besides, 
though well known as a Tory editor of high standing, he is a fear- 
less financial Liberal—and his pleading is all upon the side of the poor. 
Eloquently and indignantly he protests against all forms of waste—from 
the waste of fish in our lakes and rivers, and of sewage in London and 
other cities, to that most dreadful waste of all—the waste of the people 
by poverty and vice. We are entirely at one with Mr. Patterson in the 
main principle which he enforces—that the wealth of the nation is the 
well-being of the people. The noble word CommonwEatTH involves that 
idea, and may be taken as the key-stone of free policy. As to the points 
of detail wherein we differ from Mr. Patterson, they are comparatively 
trivial : they certainly do not cause us to hesitate in recommending the 
work as a most valuable and suggestive contribution to the politica. 
literature of the day. It should be read by everyone who desires to see 
the English a great nation—a people among whom neither tyranny nor 
pauperism should be possible, or even conceivable. 


Ginz’s Baby: his Birth and other Misfortunes. Strahan & Co. 


It is difficult to use the satiric weapon to any purpose without being 
often and seriously unjust. ‘Ginx’s Baby’ is so powerful in its satire 
that this result was only to be expected; but there is such a breath of 
righteous anger about the sudden and grimly humorous turns of the 
book, that a sense of relief is felt in the moral intent of the author, 
which is never allowed to disappear wholly in the heat of his attacks. 
‘ Ginx’s Baby’ is the representative type of our sweltering mass of over- 
population, and in him, as he grows up, centre all the terrible problems 
of pauperism, and vice, and crime, and poor-laws, and emigration, and all 
the desperate trials of relief and cure—society’s forlorn hopes. He is the 
thirteenth child of a navvy, who has vowed, after the terrible trial of 
repeated ‘ pluralities’ (affecting the poor in a sadly different way from 
that in which other ‘ pluralities’ affect luckier persons), to put away with 
the ‘next.’ He tries to do so; but gets more innocently rid of his baby, 
who thereafter is the child of the State or of the benevolent. The baby is 
pitched from one to another with the oddest perversity, till, having grown 
up to young-manhood, he finds that he is useless, a drag on society, and 
acurse tc himself, and does for himself at last what it would have beena 
mercy to have dllowed the parent to do for him in unconscious infancy. 
This form of stating the case has a force which no array of figures could 
possibly have; but the exaggeration now and then runs too much into 
the very heart of the matter. We feel at times that it would have been 
better if the author had sacrificed a point here and there for general 
fairness, which would have added to the real influence, if it detracted 
aught from the immediate effect of the work; but it is a characteristic 
book, and certainly deserves to be read and pondered. 


Observations on the Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia. By 
W. T. Biranrorp. Macmillan & Co. 


The elevated table-land which forms the watershed between the eastern 
feeders of the Nile and those streams which convey the water into 
deserts in the east, there to be sucked up by a tropical sun before they 
can reach the Red Sea, has forced itself on the attention in many dis- 

agreeable ways. It is some compensation for the millions lavished on 
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that remote plateau to obtain some accurate knowledge of its physical 
geography and fauna from the scientific research of the geologist of the 
Abyssinian expedition. It will be well for science, and those interested 
in it, when the British nation discovers that a scientific explorer may 
bring us the treasures of knowledge without the cost of a military cam- 
paign, just as Charles Lamb’s Chinaman at length learned that roast pig 
might be obtained without burning the house down. 

Mr. Blanford’s work consists of three parts. There is the personal 
narrative, followed by methodical treatises on the geology and zoology 
of the country. The narrative is of very modest length, and very 
interesting throughout. ‘There are no paintul efforts in it to be witty or 
graphic, no endeavours to impress upon the reader the personal prowess 
of the narrator, such as so constantly characterize the ‘ made’ books of 
travel which crowd our shelves. There are no ‘ hairbreadth ’scapes,’ and 
the ‘imminent deadly breach’ of Magdala is passed over almost without 
aword. Mr. Blanford is evidently one of those happy men who are not 
apt to see danger, and whom, reciprocally, danger is not likely to over- 
take. In this simple and straighttorward account there is enough to 
prove the author an intelligent observer, an enthusiastic naturalist, and 
a good writer. The hideous wart-hog and the graceful oxyn antelope, 
the huge two-horned rhinoceros and its questionable little relative the 
hyrax, all fall to his rifle; and the description of them while living will 
be found as full of interest to the general reader as the scientific defini- 
tions of new species, found in the subsequent section, will be to the 
zoologist. To the author, the campaign seems to have been a time of almost 
unmixed delight. His solicitude was more often excited for his companions 
than for himself. He chases some thievish Shohos up a ravine, and 
as they scramble up the bare rock he debates whether to send his bullets 
at or only near their heads, and is ‘rather glad’ that he adopted the latter 
course when he finds that their pillage was only a small bag of rice. His 
party turn out to stalk five elephants, whose dangerous habit of charging is 
so well known to the South African sportsman, and he is ‘rather ashamed’ 
of himself when the whole five lie prostrate without having shown fight. 
A lioness drags off a camel, and the colour of the carnivora and ruminant 
are both so like that of their native desert sand, that it is only when the 
former tears off the throat of its prey that the tawny mass shows 
sufficient of the two living forms to afford an aim, and then the camel’s 
thigh is mistaken for the lioness’s body, and forthwith struck. Real 
danger sometimes manifests itself, as when one of the servants is killed 
in the dead of night by a leopard, who leaves the traces of his canines in 
the shape of two holes in the poor fellow’s throat; or when a snorting 
rhinoceros charges through the bush towards those who have wounded 
him, but swerves and runs in circles, giddy with the approach of death, 
to the delight of the Beruk chief, who springs nearly his own height, 
in the madness of the excitement. It is cheering to find, from these 
pages, how much more successful is the modest truth than boastful 
exaggeration. 

It is hardly to be expected that so short a study of the geology of 
Abyssinia would add much to what was previously known, but Mr. 
Blanford has laid down and coloured a geological map of the country 
traversed. The tract can hardly be considered very interesting, geclogi- 
cally speaking. Only one stratum yielded any fossils to as diligent a 
search as opportunity would allow, and this was a limestone, proved by 
those remains to be of oolitic age. The relations of this stratum to the 
sandstone supposed to underlie it, and the voleanic products above it, 
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could not be demonstrated. The traps and trachytes poured forth upon 
these secondary strata are of very various age. The Aden series is the 
most modern, and it is supposed that it has formed a dam to block out 
the sea from the deserts to the south, which lie below sea level, and 
receive without outlet the rivers from the mountains around; evaporation 
preponderating over rainfall. 

The beautiful lake of Ashangi is surrounded by hills, and the author 
supposes, on grounds which commend themselves to our judgment, that 
it has a subterranean outlet to the east. 

The theory of subaérial, or rather pluvial, denudation receives strong 
support from the phenomena of the Abyssinian plateau. Mr. Blanford 
considers that this kind of wear, as compared to that occasioned by the 
sea, is shown to be vastly greater in the tropics than in temperate 
regions. 

Several new species of birds and reptiles are described in the zoo- 
logical section, and a great many very interesting details are given 
concerning the habits, &c., of species already known. Contrary to the 
general opinion, the Abyssinian lion is pronounced to be a far bolder 
animal than the Indian tiger. The hyena, which, as a genus, is so 
isolated, shows a wonderful tendency to vary, leaving a doubt avhether 
the five or six species which Mr. Blanford enumerates ought not to be 
included as varieties under one only. ‘This tendency to vary in a genus, 
all whose near allies have been suppressed, according to the Darwinian 
hypothesis, is hardly what we should have expected, if we reasoned from 
that hypothesis as a starting-point. 


Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection. By Atrrep 
Rvussen Watiace. Macmillan & Co. 


All who have read or heard any of the papers which have been written 
by the sagacious naturalist of the Malay Archipelago will rejoice that 
they have been gathered from the various publications in which they first 
appeared, and placed side by side in a very readable form. 

he first paper is already famous, as having precipitated the publica- 
tion of ‘The Origin of Species.’ It is true there is very little evidence 
of precipitation in Mr. Darwin’s book, however premature the theory 
itself may appear to some; but we have Mr. Darwin’s assurance and 
acknowledgment that in this paper his own idea was at least fore- 
shadowed. We think no one can read ‘The law which has regulated the 
Introduction of New Species’ without justifying Mr. Darwin’s estimate 
of that paper. Mr. Wallace’s conclusion is, that ‘Every species has 
‘come into existence coincident both in time and space with pre- 
‘existing closely allied species.’ While this law directly points to a 
derivative origin for species, and some of the arguments suggest the idea 
of a natural selection, Mr. Wallace has been content not to assume this 
derivative origin as proved, and some will be inclined to think that by 
so doing he showed a laudable scientific caution. Mr. Wallace has, 
however, fully adopted the Darwinian hypothesis, very gracefully 
acknowledging the superlative fitness of its author for its enunciation 
and discussion. 

In his essays on ‘The Tendency of Varieties to depart indefinitely 
from the Original Type,’ and ‘ Mimicry,’ the author lends a powerful 
support to Darwin’s theory. The latter essay attracted so much 
attention when it first appeared in the ‘Westminster Review’ of July, 
1867, that its merit is well known. In it the peculiar powers of 
Mr. Wallace are shown to the greatest advantage. ‘The clearness of his 
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style, the minuteness of his knowledge of detail, and the skill with which 
he applies this to the elucidation of his main idea is unparalleled, except by 
Mr. Darwin himself. Mr. Wallace, though an enthusiastic, is by no means 
a servile disciple of Darwin. He declines to place as much stress on 
sexual selection in the attainment of the striking beauty which characterize 
different species of birds and butterflies, and especially of the males of those 
species, as the author of ‘ The Origin’ does. That natural selection may 
operate in making the male bird more conspicuous, and will certainly 
tend to render the female, who sits on an open nest, inconspicuous, is 
insisted on most cogently. The theory of sexual selection is, of course, 
no part of the theory of natural selection. It involves considerations 
quite different from it, and rests, we think, upon very imperfect and 
scanty information. It is, no doubt, a convenient supplement to the 
theory of natural selection, because it accounts for the existence of 
beauty, which is quite unaccountable on the Darwinian hypothesis, in so 
far as it can be severed from use and advantage of some kind. 

Mr. Wallace is not so fascinated by one idea as to fail to recognise in 
the development of the organic world other laws than those of variation 
and natural selection. His last two essays, on ‘ The Action and Limits 
of Natural Selection, as applied to Man,’ are full of original thought, 
and point directly to the controlling intelligence of the Creator con- 
sciously aiming at results, as distinguished from the blind guaquaversal 
variation, which seems to be the tacit assumption which underlies the 
theory of ‘The Origin of Species.’ 

The speculations of Mr. Wallace are always original and interesting. 
Those which treat of instinct and imitation are novel. Some of them do 
not, however, convince the judgment to the same extent as others do. 
Thus, his remarks on the capability of savages to travel through un- 
known and trackless forests, in which the power is removed from the 
province of instinct and placed under the category of intelligence, are 
undoubtedly correct ; but when he endeavours to show that birds build 
their nests, not by instinct, but by the education of their imitative 
faculty, we can scarcely follow him to that conclusion. No doubt, there 
is more analogy between the building propensity of man and of birds 
than a primd-facie view of the subject would indicate, but we must still 
consider it an analogy, and not an identity. We are conscious of both 
instinctive and intelligent actions. The building of our houses is not 
instinctive, while the nidification of the bird certainly does seem to be 
the performance of a complete act, absolutely without instruction or pre- 
viously acquired knowledge ; otherwise, the cuckoo would build a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest. We commend Mr. Wallace’s book to all readers, 
because it is the product of a diligent searcher after truth in the vast 
and varied field of nature, and presents the results of great labour in so 
charming a manner as to abstract all labour from the reception of them. 


On Comparative Longevity in Man and the Lower Animals. By 
E. Ray Lanxesrer, B.A. Macmillan & Co. 


No subject is of more universal interest than ‘Longevity.’ It is an 
element in pr remy project, and te its consideration the mind is 
apt to recur with morbid facility. ‘There is an astonishing unanimity in 
the general impressions which men of every age, climate, race, and con- 
dition have expressed concerning the probable duration of human life. 
Nevertheless, the causes which influence longevity in the individual and 
determine it in the species are so obscure that the attention which men 
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of the keenest inteliect have given to them has left them very much 
where it found them. 

It may be doubted whether the University of Oxford made a judicious 
selection of a subject for a prize essay, in the title of the book ; for it 
is one, the proper treatment of which would involve a long and Jaborious 
collection and selection of facts, and greater knowledge and experience 
in physiological phenomena than could be expected in a youthful 
student, however talented. Mr. Lankester, however, has done some- 
thing to justify the selection of this subject by his university. He has 
shown that he can distinguish between facts and fables, can sift statistics, 
and control that tendency to hasty theorising which is the fungoid 
growth that naturally springs from large masses of undigested facts. 
We may hope much frum one who having devoted himself to scientific 
research, manifests at so early a stage in his life the true scientific spirit. 
The importation of the ‘lower animals’ into the inquiry necessitates the 
introduction into the treatment of the subject of what may be called 
transcendental physiology. Hence the author was at once confronted 
with the difficulties involved in the ‘definition of individual life and 
longevity.’ His distinction between longevity and mortality, and again 
between the normal, the abnormal, and the absolute limit of potential 
longevity is judicious and necessary. ‘The total product of the single 
fertilised ovum’ is rejected as the definition of an individual; yet it 
cannot be said that the author has substituted any other definition which 
is as exact. Perhaps he was unconsciously biased in this rejection by 
the difficulty with which, if this definition were admitted, he could apply 
his canon that ‘high evolution and small expenditure favour longevity’ 
to the lower and lowest organisms. 

Mr. Lankester has evidently imbibed and assimilated much of the 
speculative philosophy of Herbert Spencer, and in these pages we trace 
more of the mind of that acute but too abstract reasoner than of any 
other man; though Bacon and Darwin have had their share. No doubt 
the reader will rise from the perusal of this work with surprise, to find 
that so little is accurately known about the subject, and with the con- 
viction that science has done little towards the investigation of the 
complex phenomena of life, its nature, and its limits. This is, however, 
quite consistent with the fact that the subject has been well and 
judiciously treated. 


Acoustics. Theoretical. PartI. By W. F. Donxiy, F.R.S. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


We merely call attention to this fragment of a much larger work than 
was contemplated by its lamented author. It is a theoretical exposition 
of ‘the vibrations of strings and rods, together with an explanation of 
the more elementary theorems of the subject.’ After a brief statement 
of facts, leaving the student to find further enumeration and confirmation 
elsewhere, the author approaches the interesting question of composition 
of vibrations. No one who has ever seen the experiments which demon- 
strate the fact, will undervalue the scientific and mathematical exposition 
here given of theirmeaning. After this, the ‘vibrations’ and ‘the 
transverse vibrations of an elastic string, and the longitudinal and 
lateral vibrations of an elastic rod, are discussed with an elaboration 
which will be of deep interest to Cambridge wranglers, Almost all the 

oints which Professor Tyndal’s experiments have made familiar to 
Bnglish people, are here presented on their mathematical side with the 
aid of a high and delicate calculus. 
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Researches into the History of Weiton and its neighbourhood, with 
a few Remarks chiefly of an Antiquarian Nature about some 
adjacent places in Yorkshire, and about the Yorkshire language. 
Printed for private circulation amongst his friends and 
neighbours. By Tuomas Tuompson, F.8.A. Hull: J. W. 
Long. 


Welton is one of the pleasantest and most picturesque villages in 
Yorkshire. It is situated on the northern bank of the Humber, about 
nine miles west of Hull, and about a mile from the river—the roots of 
the Yorkshire Wolds encircle it on three sides, and give it surround- 
ings of great beauty. One view from the brow of the Dale is famed 
hroughout Yorkshire, and is scarcely surpassed by that from Richmond 
Hill, or that from Loughrigg Fell, over Grasmere. The village lies at 
your feet embedded in foliage ; the Humber beyond is visible tor some 
miles of its ordinary breadth, which is from two to three miles, as also the 
broad estuary of eight or ten miles in circumference, with which it ter- 
minates, and into which, like silver ribbons, the Ouse and the Trent are 
seen to empty themselves, while along its entire southern bank, the 
richly carpeted slopes of Lincolnshire rise. It is one of the landscapes 
that once seen are never forgotten. 

Mr. Thompson has endeavoured to trace the antiquities of this charm- 
ing village, which derives its name from its plentiful supply of excellent 
water. lt was part of the kingdom of Deira; its church was built soon 
after A.D. 654. The nomenclature of the villages round, Ellerker, 
Elloughton, Kirkella, West-ella, &ec., are memorials of Ella, king of 
Deira; also, a fact which Mr. Thompson does not mention, there is, or 
was within a few years, a poor family in the village bearing the name of 
Ella, most probably descendants of the Mercian king. Mr. Thompson 
suggests that, as the Angles who provoked the pious wit of Pope Gregory, 
came from the kingdom of Deira, it is possibie that they belonged to 
Welton. There is a tradition that Augustine Gregory’s missionary 

reached from a large stone in the neighbourhood. Mr. Thompson's 

ook, however, deals with more scholarly matters than this. It is the 
book of a patient, intelligent, antiquarian scholar, who has investigated 
thoroughly the antiquities of his own locality, with results that are of 
far wider than local interest. It is a work belonging to a class that 
we should like to see multiplied. No scholar can tell what rich results 
even the most unimportant place may yield. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Book of Orm, the Celt: a Prelude to the Epic. By Rosrrt 
Bucnanan. Strahan & Co. 


It has been well said that in every work of fiction something must be 
taken for granted, that the artist must be allowed at least a starting- 
point. Criticism has, therefore, two duties, if it aims at being just and 
faithful. It must find the point of view, and it must endeavour to show 
how far the artist has been true to it. Both these duties are difficult in 
the case of ‘Orm.’ First of all, was it wise to select as the sole artistic 
and dramatic medium for dealing with some of the greatest problems 
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of the time, a form of phantasy which notoriously fails to attach itself 
definitively to the more pronounced lines of intellectual movement that 
flicker round the electric wire, but which never condenses itself sufficiently 
to aid in conveying clear messages, which is so much more like a will-o’-the- 
wisp than a calm steady light, such as the Celtic spirit assuredly is. No 
one will deny that in the hands of a great artist it may be used with wise 
intent and fine relief; and, therefore, until we get more definite ground, 
general criticisms as to the mystical, vague, and morbid character of such 
poems are wholly beside the mark, especially if, at the same time, their 
great force is recognised and admitted. A reader who wishes to enjoy 
‘Orm,’ must first of all get en rapport with the Celtic phantasy; muat 
be prepared for greatening spectral outlines of shapes seen dimly through 
mountain mists ; for weird cries doubling themselves from cliff to cliff, 
with only the suggestion of intelligible joy or anguish, and with all the 
pleading pathos that ever proceeds from earnest voices heard from far 
off. Mr. Buchanan’s aim has been to exhibit the bearing of some of 
the greatest problems of humanity upon the spiritual development of the 
individual, through the mystic ministry of the Celtic genius. Taking 
this ground, there is certainly much to enjoy in ‘Orm;’ but now and 
then we have too consciously to force ourselves back into the dramatic atti- 
tude, and whenever we have to do so, we reflect upon the poet's false notes. 
The book suffers from want of dramatic relief—the author has aimed at 
forcing the Celtic genius into far too definite intellectual attitudes. 
Now and then a mine is sprung suddenly under our feet, and we find 
ourselves dropped down into something very like that region where 
Swedenborg places the philosophers, who, when the light radiates from 
the back of the head of one and strikes the others, all fall to fighting. 
Then the dramatic medium becomes only a thin mask to half conceal the 
author’s own personal attitude towards certain forms of belief, or of 
scientific knowledge affecting men’s belief. We thus get a clue to what 
we conceive a true criticism of the book. Wherever Mr. Buchanan deals 
with mystery and passion, as they retreat upon themselves from the 
hard touch of theological forms and scientifie deliverances, he gives us 
genuine dramatic lyrics; but when he comes forward to close directly 
with intellectual ditficulties, he is not so successful, and is so far false to 
the dramatic medium he has chosen. Even the form of his verse is 
sometimes indirect proof of this, becoming abrupt and broken; and 
nowhere is this more true than in the case of that old measure which 
Mr. Buchanan has adopted, and used so successfully in ‘The Veil 
Woven,’ but less successfully elsewhere. The development of systematic 
ideas is, perhaps, too stringently attempted; for it would not be difficult 
to deduce a system from ‘The Book of Orm;’ and it is strange enough 
that those poems which would be least useful to us for this purpose 
are those which we must declare to be the finest as poems. The whole 
section, ‘Songs of Corruption,’ is exquisite; but the ‘Dream of the 
World without Death’ seems to us to stand alone for tenderness, for 
purity, and the trembling beauty of human affection finding strange 
satisfaction in the very peacefulness of gradual decay. ‘There is much 
strength in the closing poem, ‘The Man Accurst,’ but in its latter 
portion it is open to the objection just noticed. ‘The Songs of Seek- 
ing,’ and ‘The Sonnets’ are extremely beautiful, and deserve careful 
study ; as, indeed, does the whole volume; for where it fails to satisfy 
us dramatically, we get glimpses of an interior history very full of 
interest, and giving promise of much fruit in time to come—a promise 
caiculated to excite all the more hope when we think of the main 
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fault of some of Mr. Buchanan’s former poems—their tendency to 
bring too sharply into relief the thread of clay that ran through the 
varied types with which he dealt. 


A Tale of Eternity, and other Poems. By Geratp Massey. 
Strahan and Co. 


Many years ago, the late Alfred Vaughan, writing in these pages, 
welcomed Mr. Massey’s poetry, and bade the poet God-speed in the 
ripening of his gift. If for no other reason, we should, on that account, 
look with interest upon the present volume; but there are abundant 
reasons in the volume itself. The book has perhaps not received the 
attention it deserves because of the partly spiritualistic and partly 
Swedenborgian views of the main poem. But whatever view readers 
may take of ‘A Tale of Eternity,’ they need not look forward to 
an ordinary treatment of the supernatural. Mr. Massey peoples 
the air with spirits; his faith is that ‘they befriend us in our need,’ 
though on our side there must be some abnormal mental condition, 
some rift between body and spirit, before the other-world light can be 
received, and he himself seems to be half inclined to ‘ go out of his mind 
to let the marvel in.’ Ghost stories and recorded marvels in the heavens 
he appears to regard as true, and in his descriptions of portents in sights 
and sounds—where he shows a weird power, and is graphic even to horror 
—we take him to be purposely realistic, and realistic because of his own 
firm conviction. We are more inclined to go with him where he is 
influenced by Swedenborg, though we hold, at the same time, that all 
that is true in Swedenborgianism may be arrived at without any special 
inspiration. That the future world will be more like the present than 
some folk have imagined—‘ certain spirits being perplexed to find who 
like their life to that they left behind’—that masks will drop off and 
restraints be removed ; that qualities, good and bad, possessed before 
death, will be developed faster; that ‘love is nearness;’ that ‘heaven 
and hell are from the human race,’ and that the experience of them is 
begun on earth: these things may be true, but there needs no ghost nor 
seer to tell us so. 

But independently of its teaching and its plot, this ‘ Tale of Eternity’ 
is unquestionably the most remarkable of Mr. Gerald Massey’s pro- 
ductions, replete with fine passages, terribly weird in parts, and showin 
a force of imagination such as only true poets possess. It is laden wi 
such wealth of language, such beauty of description, such felicities of 
expression, such happy phrases and smooth alliterations that glide 
past unfelt, and such genuine poetry, that those who can trust them- 
selves on enchanted ground may pick up gold and diamonds. To the 
poet’s thought, God’s power is such that ‘His slightest breath could 
thrill the universe of worlds as drops of dew.’ The dew itself is ‘fair 
earth with all her night-long-tearful eyes a-sparkle with the soul of the 
sunrise.’ An angel’s radiant head has its ‘lifted hair a-wave in many a 
fiery scimitar.’ The devil ‘dug Christ’s tomb so deep there sprung and 
swirled waters of life to baptize all the world.’ A fiendish woman who 
on the outside smiles is ‘ burnished like beetles, inwardly defiled.’ In 
quoting full passages, instead of single phrases, we should do the poet 
more justice, but we have no space. Poetic talent and scientific know- 
ledge have been so seldom allied, that the late Dr. D. Lardner found no 
difficulty in showing up the physical incongruities and impossibilities 
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involved in the references and descriptions of some of our best poets. 
Mr. Massey’s poem is full of scientific allusions, and we do not detect 
any mistakes. Wheatstone’s electric experiments and Humboldt’s earth- 
quake experience, Darwin’s theories and Huxley’s protoplasm, the 
structure of Saturn’s rings and the formation of the Atlantic ooze—all 
furnish the material for beautiful similes; as do also the phenomena of 
the spectrum, of complementary colours and the velocity of light, singing 
flames and sunshine stored in coal, the earth’s visibility from the 
planets, Parry’s Arctic experience, Moncrief’s discovery for lifting 
cannon, the leaf-simulating mantis, and the facts of botany and physio- 
logy. However we may differ from Mr. Massey in his theology, many 
parts of his poem are independent of its general theory, and altogether 
unexceptionable. We shall be much mistaken if those preachers who 
are given to poetical quotations do not make use of this book. On p. 72 
is a fine description of temptation : 


‘ Looking overmuch 
Sets all the blood a-tingle for the touch ! 
How the fruit smiles delicious to the eyes ; 
How quietly the snake behind it lies. 
With all his weight bending the branch down near.’ 


On p. 22, the bitter biting of conscience is well described; while on 
p- 192 we have this beautiful simile of death and resurrection :— 


* As from the cold, dark cloud the winter showers 
Go underground to dress, and come forth flowers.’ 


The ‘Tale of Eternity,’ however, constitutes but a fourth part of 
the volume ; and in the remaining parts we have smaller poems of great 
variety and various merit, but including lyrics which, like the Scripture 
Psalms, will hit the experience of many, and become treasured; 
hymns which will one day find their way into our best selections, 
and exquisite gems of songs— musical, rippling, laughing, radiant, 
rounded, compact, epigrammatic. Mr. Massey is becoming more de- 
cidedly the poet of private life. Everything homely and healthily 
natural, everything heartily human, has a special charm for him; and his 
judges at last will be not critics, but fathers and mothers. He writes 
things about children, about married life, and on death, in a fashion that 
no other poet has reached. The sweetness of his verses on children, the 
tenderness of his lyrics of love, the hushed sanctity of his poems of the 
grave, are unsurpassed in any poet that we know. He has sung of the 
home circle before, but this time he advances to the inner sanctuary of 
religious feeling. He is older now and mellower, more loving and more 
religious. He has suffered, and suffering has had a sanctifying influence. 
‘ Thrice has he wrestled and been thrown by death,’ and standing at the 

ave-side has given him ‘life-roots underground,’ as he expresses it. 
He believes ‘the feet must bleed to reach their throne,’ and is disposed 
to accept submissively all the dealings of Providence. This experience 
has served him in writing the ‘In Memoriam,’ inscribed to Lady Marian 
Alford, on the death of her son, Earl Brownlow, a poem full of 
thought, and one which Thomas Carlyle, who does not often praise 
poetry, has called ‘heroic.’ The ‘Carmina Nuptialia,’ noble lyrics in 
praise of love and marriage, following close on the ‘ In Memoriam,’ relate, 
we suspect, to affairs of the same family; and the sequence is scarcely 
closer in the book than it was in the life. 
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The conscious ear at times 
Detects the bell that tolled the knell 
Among the marriage chimes.’ 


the elegy on Thackeray, and ‘Cousin Winnie.’ Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has singled out these poems for special commendation. 

The change which has come over Mr. Massey’s spirit’ is visible in 
other respects also. No longer the red-hot Chartist, he is loyal to 
Queen and Government, singing of Albert the Good, of the Queen’s 
sorrow, and of that bringing home of the Danish Princess, which came 
as ‘a white fringe to the mourning pall.’ The old battle-spirit is in him 
still, and the old Norse courage; but where once he threatened, now he 
pleads, and only asks that the nobles will ‘set the fashion of a loftier 
good,’ and give eyes to the blind strength of the people. 

We repeat the God-speed of Alfred Vaughan. Mr. Massey is still 


the poor.’ We do not see why he should not succeed. His own early 
experience of that class, and several poems in this book, indicate his 
fitness for the task ; while, notwithstanding the fact that he has now 
risen out from his once humble position and obtained access to the highest 
circles, he retains all the sympathy with working men which he had 
twenty years ago. If, as Kossuth said to Mrs. Stowe, ‘he hopes stili 
because he works still,’ we do not see why his prayer should not be 
realized, and ‘his harvest be set ripening with sheaves in autumn thick 
as leaves in spring.’ 


Hore Tennysoniane sive Ecloge e Tennysone. Latine reddita. 
Cura A. J. Cuurcu, A.M. Macmillan et Soc., Londini. 


Latin verse translation is the favourite recreation of many men who 
are doing important political and literary work. It is an accomplishment 
which deserves to be cultivated. It is a delightful amusement for the 
man who, conscious that he is not a poet, and contemning the minor 
minstrels who rhyme breeze with trees, has an instinctive desire to produce 
something that shall rank with poetry. It is no waste of time, for it 
tends to perpetuate an acqnaintance with the niceties of the Latin 
language, a thing eminently desirable. Of course, original composition 
in Latin verse is worth more than translation; but excellence therein 
must naturally be rarer. The translator has the immense advantage of 
being able to use another man’s ideas. The original writer must have 
ideas of his own. Still, we prefer clever translation to the quasi-original 
style which describes, in Mr. Calverley’s vein, a tobacconist’s shop or a 
billiard room in Virgilian hexameters. Ex. gr. 

‘Ille petit virides, sed non e gramine, mensas, 
Pollicitus meliora patri, tormentaque flexus 
Per labyrintheos plusquam mortalia tentat 
Acre tuens loculisque pilos immittit et aufert.’ 
This is very clever, but it puts Latin to base uses. 

It is difficult to render Mr. Tennyson into Latin verse, although 
between him and Virgil there is much in common. He is more Italian 
than Latin. It has been maintained that the Greek spirit has largely 
influenced him; but the truth is, that in his writing we find Greek 
ideas ‘distilled’ and modernized. The most Greek of recent English 
poets was Landor, who reflected the perfect simplicity of the Hellenic 


We have no space to describe or quote from ‘ Via Crucis via Lucis,’ 


only forty years of age. It is his strong desire to write ‘the poem of 
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idyl and epigram. Some of Mr. Tennyson’s most felicitous lyrics are 
akin to the hemi-Grecian style of Catullus ; and the most charming thing 
in this volume is Professor Conington’s Catullian version of the Swallow 
song in ‘ The Princess,’ beginning— 
* Proene nostra, volans volans ad Austrum, 
Lautis incide tectulis, ibique 
Quae dico tibi dic meae puellae.’ 

Among a fellowship of friendly translators it is scarcely fair to name 
one as better than another; but, in deference to the inexorable laws of 
criticism, we may say that, after Conington’s hendecasyllabics, the 
contributions of Mr. Brandt and of Mr. Kebbel seem the most felicitous. 
We must content ourselves with quoting a single example of Mr. 
Brandt’s easy mastery of the language. One stanza only— 

‘He spake of beauty: that the dull 
Saw no divinity in grass, 
Life in dead stones, or spirit in air ; 
Then looking as ’twere in a glass 
He smoothed his chin and sleeked his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful.’ 
‘Tdemque mulia disserens inaniter 
De puichritudine omnium, 
Sentire ineptos gramini et saxis negat 
Inesse quid divinius, 
Viteeve semen etheri circumsitum. 
Deinde, os ut aspectans suum, 
Barbamque mulcens et comam fingens manu, 
Pulchram esse terram predicat.’ 


It would be hard to find translation superior to this. 


London Lyrics. By Freperick Locker. London: Strahan 
& Co. 1870. 


The poetry of life is multiform. There are men who write epics, 
whence we venture to infer that there may be men who read them. But 
in this age of haste and hurry, when the telegraph limits you to twenty 
words, and when there is to be a halfpenny card postage, which will 
extinguish the art of letter-writing, otherwise than in the language of 
Laconica, the readers of prolix poems are likely to be few. Still, there 
is an intense love of poetry in the race which has produced the world’s 
supreme poet ; and those who have not leisure to fathom the allegory of 
Mr. Tennyson’s Arthurian cycle of legends, or to penetrate the difficult 
depths of Mr. Browning’s ‘Ring and Book,’ may yet be able to enjoy 
some of Mr. Locker’s poems. He is recognised as possessing absolute 
mastery of that easy gentlemanly verse in which Englishmen, from 
Herrick and Suckling down to Luttrel and Praed, have always excelled. 
The peculiarity of this class of poetry is that the lightest themes are 
treated with an appropriate lightness of touch, which never degenerates 
into levity; that it is humorous without vulgarity, and pathetic without 
being lachrymose ; that each poem is as finished as a gem, as perfect as 
a statuette. To say of Mr. Locker’s volume that its contents always 
realize these conditions would be simply absurd; he has a perfect right 
to plead with Martial :— 


‘ Triginta toto mala sunt epigrammata libro ; 
Si totidem bona sunt, Lause, liber bonus est.’ 
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When ai his best, Mr. Locker will bear comparison with any of our 


English writers, past or present, of the same style of verse; he is a "i 
master of idiom and rhythm, a fertile inventor of rhyme. All the é 
resources of the poet are requisite to reach perfection in this mode of ie 
the lyre. Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus; but a poet of Mr. a 
Locker’s school must never sleep. The most charming of his poems, in ‘ 


our judgment, is an address to his grandmother, suggested by her 
portrait by Romney : 
‘This relative of mine, 
Was she seventy and nine 
When she died? 
By the canvas may be seen, 
ow she looked at seventeen 
As a bride. 


‘ Beneath a summer tree, 
Her maiden name 
Has a charm. t 
Her ringlets are in taste ; 
What anarm! And what a waist 
For an arm!’ 


So the poet runs on, till at last he exclaims in his ecstasy— 
‘ Sweet deity in paint! 
‘What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee?’ 


Did ever poet before write so felicitously to his grandmother? 


Owen Glendower, a Dramatic Biography ; being a Contribution to 
the Genuine History of Wales; and other Poems. By 
Geronva D.D.) Williams 
and Norgate. 


This posthumous volume has a melancholy interest. The ‘ dramatic 
biography’ lies far away from the themes with which the name and 
labour of Dr. Rowland Williams are usually associated. As far as the 
poetry is concerned, we cannot resist the impression that he would have 
done better to have confined himself to his own vigorous prose. A large 
portion, if not the oulk, of this dramatic exercise would not have revealed 
its poetic claims if it had been printed as prose. It is, in fact, an historical 
sketch thrown into a succession of scenes, where the chief actors in the 
long conflict between the house of Lancaster and the Welsh chieftain, 
Owen Glendower, are personally introduced, and unravel their own 
story. The effect produced upon the camp of Henry through the obsti- 
nate and valorous defence of the Welsh homesteads and mountains by 
the high-mettled, heroic, mystic Glendower, is told by messengers, spies, 
and prisoners; and the counter effect on the home, and heart, and circle 
of the Welsh chieftain, by the imperial preparations, varied reverses, 
chequered victories, and divided counsels of Henry’s court, is revealed 
by a similar rather cumbrous contrivance. Still, Dr. Williams succeeds 
in creating a vivid impression of the conduct on both sides in this 
stubborn encounter, and is not unsuccessful in the delineation of ‘ the 
pomp and circumstance of war.’ Owen Glendower, weighed in the 
scales in which the merits of Henry Bolingbroke, false Northumberland, 
Harry Hotspur, and even the chivalrous Prince Harry are determined, 
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reveals a purity, simplicity, and loyalty of nature to which they can lay no 
claim. It is the elaborate design of the poem to free him from the 
charges of perfidy, treachery, and lunatic or magical superstition. There 
is almost an epical completeness about the story, of the ultimate peace 
and honour which, without dishonour, were accorded to him by the victor 
of Agincourt. 

There is musical rhythm in the glorification of the Welsh language :— 


Gurnp. ‘ We will not that the ancient melody 
Which touched our mother’s lips and spoke our prayers, 
And which our maidens lisped in melting hours, 
As it sufficed for counsel and for strength 
In all the generations that have been, 
Should be prosecuted and exiled from the courts 
Where Justice holds her throne of majesty.’ 


There is a slight sowpcon of modern rationalism in Glendower’s medita- 
tion on the comet:— 
‘When great Cesar fell, the stars gave sign ; 
And when a heavenlier power took form in man, 
Celestial wisdom’s human utterance, 
Born for redemption in humility, 
God’s sympathy to man’s imagining 
Gave, or was deemed to give, a guiding star.’ 
The author’s radicalism and intense hatred of shams come out in— 


‘ My soul is sick of heavenly-spoken men, 
With earthly grasping hands and glozing arts.’ 


Some of the minor poems, which have extremely little poetic feeling. 
are bursts of savage indignation at the tone of modern theological 
criticism. The piece entitled ‘ Dr. Pusey’s Daniel’ is almost libellous, 
and is terrible as the language of one ‘ priest’ of the Church of England 
to another. Dr. Williams’s love to the Church of England is, however, 
as conspicuously revealed in other pieces. 


The Poetical Works of John and Charles Wesley. Reprinted 
from the Originals, with the last Corrections of the Authors ; 
together with the Poems of Charles Wesley, not before 
published. Collected and arranged by G. Oszorne, D.D. 
Vols. I.—III. Wesleyan Methodist Conference Office. 


Our Wesleyan brethren, in this collection of Charles Wesley’s works, 
are doing but a tardy act of justice to their great hymn writer—and not 
theirs only, for he belongs to the entire Church of God. Perhaps noman 
ever lived, who wrote so many hymns. “ He lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came,” and perhaps no hymn writer has contributed so many of 
his compositions to the song of the universal Church. We have no care for 
jealous denominational comparisons. We rejoice too greatly in both to 
have any heart for a critical inquiry, whether he or Watts was the 
greater. While of the multitudinous compositions of both, the great mass 
will perish, or be known only to literary antiquarians or religious par- 
tisans, hymns of both will be sung as long as the English language 
finds a use in the Christian Church, will find a place in the hymnals of 
every Church, and will be dear to devout hearts, as the most perfect and 
precious forms of devotion that we possess. Assuredly the day will 
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never come when ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’ or ‘When I survey the 
wondrous Cross,’ will cease to be a song of the Church. P , 
We hope in some way or other before the publication of this precious 
collection is completed to return to a consideration of Charles Wesley’s 
genius as a hymn writer. We must content ourselves now with a hearty 
commendation of this carefully collected and scrupulously edited work, 
which reflects the greatest credit upon Dr. Osborne; simply telling 
lovers of hymnody that they will find in it scores of poetic, experi- 
mental, and fervent hymns as worthy of church use, as some of those by 
Charles Wesley hitherto best known. 


The Poetical Works of John Dryden. Edited, with a Memoir, 
Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Curisriz, M.A. Globe 
Edition. Macmillan and Co. 


In compendiousness, elegance, and scholarliness, the Globe editions of 
Messrs. Macmillan surpass any popular series of our classics hitherto 
given to the public. This edition of Dryden—which, however, does not 
contain the plays and classical translations, nor some smaller pieces 
usually attributed to Dryden, but certainly not his—has been carefully 
edited by Mr. Christie, who has written also a memoir of some seventy 
pages, in which the incidents of Dryden’s life are collected and estimated, 
and his poetical place and power determined with considerable critical 
acumen. Dryden stands confessedly at the head of the second class of 
English poets. In his ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ he may claim to have 
written the most finished and terrible political satire in the English lan- 
guage. In his plays he shamelessly pandered to the gross immorality of 
his age. In nothing, perhaps, was he very high-toned or earnest, and 
he cannot be acquitted of debasing great and splendid gifts. Of a 
Puritan family, he became a Roman Catholic. He was, however, a great 
— and, whether read or not, his works will live as long as the 
anguage in which they are written. Dryden should be read in the 
light of Mr. Lowell’s discriminating essay on his character and genius 
just published in the volume noticed elsewhere in our present number. 


Poems and Lancashire Songs. By Epwin Waveu. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Bell & Daldy. 1870. 


These poems are of very unequal value. Some of them flow on with 
gentle rippling sound and babble, as the brooklet to the wild-flowers on 
its brink. There is sweet and harmless music in them, and they simply 
dance away to some hidden reservoir in the woodland, without the pre- 
tence of turning a wheel, or irrigating a meadow, or having any purpose 
whatever, but just to sing their song, and be gone for ever. Others 
of these little songs are, moreover, affected by grievous prosaisms, and 
lame and waddling lines which greatly mar their beauty. What purpose 
but to secure a rhyme could Mr. Waugh have introduced the clause 
we have italicized— 


‘ No cities proud, by grovelling factions torn, 
Where glittering pomp and stony-eyed despair, 
Murder and stealth, the lordly and the lorn, 
Squalor and wealth, divide the Christian air.’ 


Again, why ‘stony-eyed despair?’ The only ‘stony eyes’ we have 
seen are the eyes of marble statues, which are far from being expressive 
of despair. ‘The sylvan voojlets’ of the ‘thick-leaved groves’ do not 
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convey a clear or accurate thought. There are couplets which make 
amends for a good deal of twaddle, as, when the author says— 


‘I stray 
Where the blithe throstle in his chamber sings, 
Then wonders at the music he has made ; 
Where the lush bluebells’ little censer swings, 
And pleasant incense to the wandering breezes flings.’ 


Often Mr. Waugh descends to the commonest of common metre, 
though there is genuine lyrical beauty in some of the little poems. The 
Lancashire dialect adopted in the latter half of the volume, gives it its 
peculiar claim on attention; and since Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, and Lin- 
colnshire, have of late had their classical exposition, one who has so 
great a mastery over the English dialect which is the richest in special 
grammar, inflexion, and vocabulary, has done good service by showing 
us what power lurks in the old conventionalisms that have not produced 
a classic muse. We suppose the Homeric poems were provincial in their 
forms of speech to a cultivated Athenian, as some of these songs may 
seem in the saloons of May Fair. Let one serve as a specimen and proof 
that there is as much flexibility in the Lancashire, as in the Scottish 
dialect of our grand old language :— 


‘ Heigh, Ned, awd mon, I feel as fain, 
As th’ breetest brid ’at sings i’ May; 
Come, sit tho’ deawn; I'll wear a creawn, 
W’en have a roozing rant to-day! 


* Let’s deance an’ sing; I’ve bought a ring 
For bonny Nan i’th Owler dale, 
Then heigh for fun; my mopin’s done! 
An’ neaw I’m brisk as bottle’t ale. 


* Oh, guess, owd brid, 
What’s beawn to be, 
For I like Nan, 

An’ hoo likes me?’ 


Alexandra. A Gift-book to the Alexandra Orphanage for In- 


fants, Hornsey Rise. Edited by Thomas Archer. James 
Clarke and Co. 


This beautiful volume is, we are informed, ‘contributed, drawn, 
engraved, printed, bound, and published for the benefit of the Insti- 
tution.’ Even the paper is generously given to the little orphans. The 
editorial work is admirable, and the names of the authors are a guarantee 
of excellence. We need only mention Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mary Howitt, 
Rev. G. W. Conder, the author of ‘ Lilliput Levee,’ Tom Hood, Walter 
Thornbury, Emma Jane Worboise, among the contributors, the Brothers 
Dalziel among the engravers, and the Leightons and Harrison Weir 
among the artists, to give an idea of the dainty sweetness of this offering 
to those infant children, who are, as Edward Irving grandly said, ‘ cast 
' on the fatherhood of God.’ Apart from the intention and charity which 

breathes through every page, its literary and artistic merit claims for 
this volume a high place among ‘ gift-books.’ The gracious lady whose 
name is borne by this orphanage, and has been bestowed upon this pub- 


lication, sheds on the entire enterprise some of the lustre and magic of 
her personal influence. 
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The Heir Expectant. By the Author of ‘Raymond’s Heroine.’ 
In Three Volumes. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1870. 


The author of ‘Raymond’s Heroine’ has produced another work of 
high artistic skill, interpenetrated throughout by good sense and healthy 
moral tone. The interest of the story is even preserved to the last 
chapter with unusual success. The characters are clearly cut, faithfully 
sustained, and admirably balanced. An old miser, Gilbert Waters by 
name, inflicts an awful penalty upon his only nephew, by making him 
his heir, on the understanding that, for the paltry remuneration of one 
hundred pounds per annum, he should entirely devote himself for the 
remainder of the said miser’s life to the management of his business. 
Twenty years of this hard servitude are passed over in a page, and the 
dark wretchedness and cruel temptations which were then incident cast 
their shadow over the few months of intense activity which follow the 
miser’s death, and the sudden access of apparently unbounded wealth 
which now falls to the unreserved disposal of ‘ the heir expectant.’ The 


egregious and aggravating folly which the intoxication of possession at 


once engenders, makes him the prey of touters, of bankrupt companies, of 
swindling lawyers. His wild speculations and feeble pride, show him 
bent upon exhausting and squandering his long expected estate, and 
before he has reaped a single secure advantage from his fortune, the 
crash comes, and reduces him to imminent beggary. Meanwhile, another 
curious concatenation of circumstances shows that the griping poverty, 
followed by supposed abundance, has hardened his nature, and rendered 
him utterly oblivious of an almost infinite obligation he owed to his 
brother-in-law. This Harry Maxwell had been made the unconscious 
catspaw and victim of a forgery, which, in his extreme agony, ‘the heir 
expectant’ had committed. Rather than incriminate his brother and 
reduce his sister to starvation, Harry consents to leave England, and for 
some twenty years is branded at home as a forger and felon, while among 
his friends in India he wears another name. He returns a wealthy 
man to the home of Waters, then in the full tide of his transient 
rosperity, and there Harry, under an assumed name, falls violently in 
ove with the real heroine of the book. An orphan girl (Olivia Egerton) 
had come like Waters into the possession of splendid estates, but, unlike 
him, almost Cespised her wealth, and preferred to appear, and often to 
dress and talk, as if she were a governess dependent on her own exertions. 
Overjoyed by the affection bestowed upon her by a man who could not 
have loved her for her money, she is carried on the wings of an almost 
delirious joy, to give her estates, her self, her all, to this unknown 
adventurer under his feigned name. We have seldom read anything 
more charming than the succession of ‘love scenes,’ when Olivia reveals 
to Harry Maxwell apres Mr. Graham) the extent of the prize which he 
has so unconsciously won. But murder and forgery will out, and it is 
contrived that, at a most critical moment, the supposed antecedents of 
Harry should fall, like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, upon the 
rapturous lovers. For awhile all is lost; but at last all is found and 
made right, and ‘ the heir expectant,’ who had been driven to madness 
by the discovery that his wife possesses proof of his crime and of 
her brother’s life-long sacrifice, dies, at the nick of time, when he 
had just established, irrevocably before all the world, his own sin and 
ingratitude, and his brother-in-law’s nobility of soul. The by-play of 
affection between the daughter of Waters and her faithful swain is 
lightly touched, and ultimately rewarded. There is hardly a line of 
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moralizing, and certainly no cant; but the author skilfully shows the 
hideous force of the temptations created alike by unlimited wealth and 
by grinding poverty, and that it is possible by nobler nature and true 
unselfishness to conquer and triumph over both. 


Higher Law: a Romance. By the Author of ‘The Pilgrim 
and the Shrine.’ 3 vols. Chapman & Hall. 


A proper criticism of the book would involve a discussion of some of 
the — principles of morals, and of social life, altogether impracticabie 
in the shorf notice which we can bestow upon it, but which is necessary 
to vindicate any summary judgment from the imputation of dogmatisiu. 
We shall, theretore, do little more than indicate the character and theory 
of the work. As to its literary characteristics, readers of the ‘ Pilgrim and 
the Shrine’ will not need be informed that it is a work of more than mere 
cleverness, something like genius inspires it. The originality of its con- 
ceptions, the penetration of its criticisms, the beauty and enthusiasm of its 
style, its careful study of character and the ingenuity and independence 
of its speculations will commend it to the admiration even of those who 
differ from its conclusions the most gravely. It is not an uncommon 
thing for the advocates of liberty to be very intolerant; their conceptions 
of democracy is not of the equal rights of all, but of the right of the 
democrat to ride roughshod over the aristocrat ; so their conceptions or 
free thought and morals is the right of the licentious to compel all others 
to think as they do. Hence we do not wonder that in some notices of 
this book, the refusal to accept its theories, which they justly anticipate 
from ‘the religious world,’ is @ priori set down to narrow intolerance. 
Only narrow intolerance would be guilty of such anassertion. We differ 
toto clo from the theories of the work, but we do not see that we are guilty 
of any intolerance in so doing. We have no wish to hinder men who put 
them forward from expounding and advocating them, or to deal with 
them otherwise than by fair argument ; but we certainly claim the right 
to think differently, more narrowly, if so it seem, and to affirm that the 
‘ Higher Law’ propounded here, is really the lower law; that the law of 
natural, and even social morality is a much nobler and broader law; has 
more respect to all the interests of society, and to the grander qualities 
and culture of the individual man, than the law of mere passion or self- 
gratification. It is a common thing for so-called free-thinkers to denounce 
those who are free enough in their thinking to differ from them. It has 
ever been characteristic of them to ‘think it strange that men go not with 
them to the same excess of riot.’ 

‘ Higher Law’ is much more than a romance; there is indeed but little 
romance in it; it is a passionate advocacy of the theory of relationship 
between the sexes, which is connected with the name of Mary Wolston- 
craft. This is expounded and recommended in a story which is con- 
structed as the mere vehicle of it. Just as in‘ The Pilgrim and the 
Shrine,’ the writer in a quasi autobiography dashed himself vehemently 
against all that is represented by revealed religion, so here he assails 
through the experiences and arguments of the personages of his story all 
that is represented by the social law of marriage; and we think he 1s as 
successful in the one knight-errantry as in the other. The writer is per- 
pectly honest, and although his theories are subversive of the most precious 
of our social, and as we think, even natural moralities, there is nothing in 
the book to indicate that he is not himself a pure and high-minded man. 
The principal characters are Sophia Beavan, a clever, speculative, philo- 
NO. CIII. B 
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sophical, satirical young lady, into whose mouth the chief arguments for 
conventional social law are put; Margaret Waring, a somewhat dreamy, 
romantic young lady, in whose experience the superiority of the ‘ Higher 
Law’ is exemplified; Edmund Noel, an intimate friend of Sophia, too inti- 
mate with her to love her; and James Manyard, who marries Margaret, 
who again cannot be kindled into any passion for him, although her wifely 
esteem and devotedness are perfect. Edmund Noel becomes acquainted 
with her in Mexico, after she has become the mother of two children; and 
the latent forces of her nature burst out into a fierce passion for him—love 
at first sight. Maynard and he are old college friends, and maintain the 
closest friendship. Maynard is even glad that anything can quicken his 
cold wife into warmth. Edmund resides in their house, and makes love 
to Margaret in a perfectly pure, but very passionate way, kissing her, 
writing love verses to her, talking to her like an adoring lover, and 
reciprocating with her all the endearments of a tender and mutual pas- 
sion. Much of this Maynard connives at ; the object being to show that 
all parties respected the ‘Higher Law’ of elective affinities, which the 
pernicious conventional law of marriage traversed; and yet every thought 
and feeling is perfectly pure. Maynard sends Margaret to England in 
Edmund's charge, and their intercourse is that of engaged lovers, and is 
justified by all parties, save that some reticence is shown towards the 
unhappy Maynard by these exemplifiers of the ‘ Higher Law.’ Maynard 
comes to England, one of the stones at Stonehenge falls on him, and 
he is killed; but another element of the ‘ Higher Law,’ self-sacri- 
fice, hinders what then seems so natural, the marriage of the widow 
and her lover. Margaret reproaches herself after his death for her 
inability to return her husband’s love, and thinks that she ought 
to sacrifice herself to his memory. When, therefore, Edmund urges 
her to marry him, she refuses to do this conventional thing; but in 
obedience to the ‘ Higher Law,’ actually proffers to his astonished and 
admiring soul to become his mistress! e, of course, will not accept 
this sublime sacrifice, her scruples are overcome, and she at length 
marries him. Some other illustrations of the ‘ Higher Law’ are given in 
an incidental and gratuitous way, quite unconnected with the working 
out of the story. Edmund, before they know each other, sees Margaret 
bathing ; an incident mentioned to inculcate the perfect purity of nature, 
and the absurdity of conventional notions about such things. He after- 
wards, being an artist, proposes—when she is a widow—that she shall be 
his model for a nude statue ; a proposal introduced simply as a defiance 
of conventional law. The moral of the whole is—that when James and 
Margaret discovered that their elective affinities were not perfect, that 
Margaret could not love him, although he passionately loved her, con- 
ventional marriage was nothing, the obligation of self-control was nothing, 
the rights which the husband acquired by marriage were nothing, the 
parentage of their two children was nothing. As soon as Margaret 
found that Edmund could kindle the passion which her husband could 
not, she should, we presume, have left James, and become the companion, 
we will not use the word ‘wife,’ of Edmund; while by the same law of 
elective affinities, James and Sophia should have come together. We will 
not comment upon this theory, it speaks for itself—save indeed, that 
even on the author’s own ground it is full of incongruities and assump- 
tions, it has no intelligent basis. While it is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the affections in marriage, there are a thousand reasons 
not only social, but of natural morality, why as a rule marriage should 
be indissoluble. For obvious reasons we say no more. 
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For Richer, for Poorer. By Hotme Lez. 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Holme Lee’s dainty style and delicate characterization make it as 
pleasant to read her novels as it is to wander in this bright June sunlight 
in shady walks and on garden lawns, amid the colour and fragrance of 
flowers. Her novels are not all good. If she sometimes achieves the 
—— of ‘Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,’ she sometimes falls very far 

low it. But her pure style never fails; care as well as taste refine and 
perfect it. Her new novel is not equal to ‘ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice,’ but 
it is superior to some that she has written, and is perhaps equal to any 
novel of the season. The scenes of the story alternate between Brittany, 
the Hampshire Coast, and the Lake District; and the Watteau-like 
distinctness, accuracy, and gentle beauty with which both are described, 
are a lesson to all vague and hasty writers. Everything is true, and the 
result of careful study; the local dialect is as true as the local colour. 
The peculiarities as well as the exactness of her delineations, especially 
the singular character of Harry’s afflictions, upon which so much of the 
story turns, suggests the thought of a more literal portraiture of actual 
life than novelists usually allow themselves; but the story is very 
charming, very high-toned, and appeals to our best sympathies. For 
Holme Lee there are in it an unusual number of disagreeable folk—the 
squire, his sister-in-law, and Mr. Frodsham, are all unpleasant—but the 
authoress has not left them without redeeming touches of goodness. 

We have only one exception to take. Holme Lee is very Churchy, and 
never omits the opportunity of a hit or a sneer at Dissenters. We do not 
think she knows much about them. We are sorry that she should 
exhibit just this little bit of feminine imperfection. We do not question 
her portraitures of faultless vicars and magnanimous curates, but she 
might know that Dissenters are not all vulgar or fanatical. She might 
learn a lesson from George Eliot. 


St. Bede’s. By Mrs. Extoarr. 3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Elioart’s style sparkles and ripples very pleasantly. It is not so 
delicate in its refinement as Holme Lee’s, but it refreshes and 
exhilarates like a pleasant breeze. Her dialogue is smart and her 
character-drawing clever. Mrs. Elioart, like Mrs. Oliphant and 
Anthony Trollope, is great in the delineation of parsons. Her novels 
furnish two or three very distinctive and able types. In ‘St. Bede’s,’ 
Mr. Holford, the Nonconformist minister, is a good delineation of 
the cultured, gentlemanly, liberal-hearted Independent minister of 
the olden times, still sometimes to be found in the quiet back waters of 
small country towns and villages, not so often perhaps in towns of forty 
thousand inhabitants like St. Bede’s. Life has become too rapid and 
urgent in such places, for either Episcopalian or Nonconformist who 
would do his duty, to have leisure for the social amenities that culture 
such characters. The plot of ‘St. Bede’s’ is rather intricate, but 
its hero and heroine go deond: it very nobly. Itis clever and original 
in its conception, if not very probable. Gervase Launceston is. well- 
conceived and his character cleverly harmonised with the curse that 
hangs over his house; Mr. and Mrs. Grayle are admirable in their social 
courteousness. They are Nonconformists of the best type, such as those 
who know anything of Nonconformity will easily recognise. Kitty, with 
her lymphatic mother sandwiched as it were between grandmother 
and grand-daughter, is charming. Altogether, Mrs. Elioart has written 
a very pleasant and a very wholesome story. 2 
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Irma: a Tale of Hungarian Life. By Count Cuaries Verrer 
pu Lys. 2 vols. Strahan and Co. 


Irma is a very interesting and well-written tale. If we did not remem- 
ber the well of English undefiled that was in Kossuth, we should marvel 
at the writer’s mastery of our tongue. We know but little of Hungary, 
and where one, whose native and familiar land it is, can describe for us 
its baronial life so well in English, we are very thankful. We are not 
quite sure that we should not have preferred a translation from the same 
pen of some of the masterpieces of his own literature, but it would be 
ungracious not to be thankful to Count du Lys for what he has given us. 
The descriptions of Hungarian scenery especially are very good. The 
life described is somewhat too tumultuous and ‘barony.’ The story is 
not very natural or exciting. Irma, however, is well drawn; and so is 
the old Baron of Erés and his friend Colonel Leatherstocking. There is 
a good deal of originality in the character of the Baron’s strong-minded 
sister; and the villain of the story, the Director, has a badness that is his 
own. The freshness of the scenes and incidents gives the story an interest 
that perhaps its own intrinsic merits would not have secured for it. 


Grey and Gold. By Emma Jane Worsotse. London: 
J. Clarke & Co. Hodder & Stoughton. 


We are glad to receive another of Mrs. Worbvise’s well-written, high- 
toned, and eminently practical religious novels. It has been our pleasant 
duty to recommend with sincere heartiness several of her former volumes, 
and we recognise in ‘Grey and Gold’ the same characteristics which 
have made her productions so acceptable to a large circle of readers. 
The men and women around whose lives she weaves her story are drawn 
with photographic clearness. Many of them we seem to know. The 
descriptions of natural scenery are often quite pre-Raphaelite in the best 
sense. The humour is genial, and the satire keen. The account of life 
in a London lodging-house is wonderfully good. Without divulging the 
plot, we may say that the whole novel teaches the lesson needed by many 
a weary heart—that through faith and patience the grey of every life 
may in due time be transformed into gold. We are sometimes inclined 
to think that the mutual speech in a few of the scenes is too much like 
mutual sermonizing, or preaching to an audience of one—very beautiful 
as preaching, but artistically untrue as conversation. Perhaps, also, as 
male readers, we might object to the vivid, minute, and lengthy descrip- 
tions of female attire which frequently occur. Nevertheless, we commend 
this as one of the best books Mrs. Worboise has written, and believe 
that it will help to inspire a noble scorn for all that is mean, and a strong 
faith in the wise will of God. 


A Poet Hero. By Countess Von Ratumer. Cassell, Petter, 
and Co. 


The authoress has carefully collected the facts of Theodore Korner’s 


life, the patriotic author of ‘The Lyre and the Sword,’ and one of the* 


best dramatic writers of Germany, who joined the army of liberation 


in the uprising against Napoleon, and by his sonys and his heroic: 
courage became an army in himself. He was killed in battle near: 


Rosenberg. ‘These facts are clothed in an imaginative garb, so that the 
thoughts and conversations of Korner avd the charming circle of his 
father’s house are recorded as in a novel. It is, in short, a romantic 
biography, and is very charmingly done. 
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Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis. Edited 
by his Brother, the Rev. Sir Girpert FrRaNKLAND Lewis, 
Bart. Longmans, Green and Co. 


This volume of Sir George Lewis’s letters is extremely pleasant to 
read, and we are glad to have our judgment of the writer’s character con- 
firmed; but it is clear that the editor has deemed it advisable to omit 
letters and passages of letters which would have possessed intense interest 
from their recording his brother’s opinion of those whom he encountered 
in the political arena. Sir George Lewis was quite incapable of envy and 
jealousy ; but he had the keenest insight into character, and saw through 
a sham more readily than most men. Hence it is probable that if, to his 
intimate friends, he expressed his opinion of certain of his allies and 
opponents, that opinion might not be gratifying to them, and doubtless 
Sir Gilbert Lewis a been discreet in weeding the correspondence of all 
such matter. Unfortunately, the result is that we encounter Sir George, 
aman naturally serious, only in his most serious moods, and that the 
humour which we know to have been among his mental qualities is seldom 
allowed to appear. Sometimes, however, we are permitted to hear his 
judgment of acontemporary who has passed beyond the reach of it. There 
is nothing more characteristic in the volume than what he writes from 
Malta in 1838, concerning Macaulay’s essay on Bacon, in the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
‘ The essay is written in his usual sparkling, lively, and antithetical style, 
‘ and the historical part of it is interesting and amusing. His remarks 
‘on the ancient philosophers are for the most part shallow and ignorant 
‘in the extreme; his objections to the utility of logic are the stale 
‘ common-places which all the enemies of accurate knowledge, practical 
‘men, &c., have always been putting forth. There is generally through- 
‘ out the article a want of soundness and coherency, and a puerile and 
‘ almost girlish affectation of tinsel ornament, which, coming from a man 
‘ of nearly forty, convince me that Macaulay will never be anything more 
‘than arhetorician.’ The faults of the famous Whig essayist were pre- 
cisely those which Sir George Lewis held in chief contempt; he despised 
unnecessary ornament, and he had almost a passionate love of truth for 
its own sake. This was, indeed, his highest motive power. He had no 
creative or imaginative faculty, but his investigative faculty was tne 
keenest of which we know anything. So he studied to obtain know- 
ledge, and he wrote to communicate knowledge. No subject was too 
high or too low for his inquiry. He was just as eager to refute and expose 
the ridiculous mesmeric imposture as to get at the truth about the astro- 
nomy of the ancients. is theory concerning mesmerism, a half- 
forgotten folly which may yet reappear, is worth quotation :—‘ I believe 
‘ that the mesmerists have discovered that there is a power of producing, 
‘ principally in young women and boys, certain hysterical and nervous 
‘ affections, which had previously been supposed only to arise spon- 
‘taneously.’ This is an exact statement of the case in as few words as 

ossible. 
; Sir George Lewis’s victory over Niebuhr and his disciples is now 
a matter of history. The great German theorist evolved the annals of 
early Rome, as his countryman did the camel, out of his own con- 
sciousness. He had enthusiastic and imaginative disciples every- 
where; in England, Arnold reproduced him in prose, and Macaulay 
in verse. But his splendid superstructure of fable has passed away as 
completely as one of those Babylonian palaces which are sometimes built 
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among the sunset clouds. Sir George Lewis touched it with the spear of 

Ithuriel, and it vanished into thin air. 

It is probable that, had Sir George Lewis lived to see the additional 
evidence brought forward by students of Egyptology, he would have 
given greater credence to their discoveries. This, however, is a field in 
which we have reason to regret the absence of his keen and indefatigable 
intellect. Ingenious discoveries are too apt to be taken on trust, and 
the art of the Oriental decipherer is one in which few people can share. 
Sir George does not appear to have been impressed by the plausibility of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric theories; he declined to recognise Eve in the 

oddess Leto, or to see traces of the Trinity in the three sons of Kronos. 
other of bis many incredulities was as to centenarians; he wholly de- 
clined to believe the numerous tales which are told of persons living many 
years beyond the century. » So seldom is there anything like reliable evi- 
dence of the birth and identity of quasi-centenarians, that the question is 
still far from being settled. It was well observed by Sir George Lewis, 
that among royal and noble personages, whose dates of birth and death 
are for the most part historical, there are no centenarians. 

A reader of this volume will be able to trace Sir George Lewis's 
political career, which, though never ostentatious, was always extremely 
useful. He willingly worked hard in any post to which he was appointed ; 
but he was glad to be relieved from political life, and to edit the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,’ or collate the texts of the fables of Babrius. He 
was no orator; but his love of truth and coolness of temper gave him 
Parliamentary power not always obtainable by eloquence ; and when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer under Palmerston, he held his own 
against the most brilliant of living orators. His character is well worth 
careful study, and this volume of letters affords considerable insight 
into it. 

Publications of the Early English Text Society, 1870. Triibner 
& Co., Paternoster-row. Comprising :— 

English Guilds, their Statutes and Customs, a.p. 1389. Edited 
by the late Toutmin Suirn, Esq.; with an Introduction 
and Glossary by his daughter, Lucy Toutmin Smiru; and 
a Preliminary Essay on the History and Development of 
Guilds, by Luso Brentano, Doctor Utriusque Juris et 
Philosophie. 

The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God. Edited by F. J. Furni- 
vaLL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Bernardus de curd rei famuliaris, with some early Scottish 
Prophecies, &c. Edited by J. Rawson Lumpy, M.A. 

Ratis Raving, and other Moral and Religious Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. Edited by J. Rawson Lumpy, M.A. 

This is the seventh year of the operations of the Early English Text 
Society, and though we are sorry to see that for the first time the yearly 
report announces a small decrease in the number of its subscribers, yet, 
considering the widely-spread necessity for curtailing expenditure which 


there has been of late, the Society may be congratulated on havin 
suffered so little; and we hope that their yearly increase of members will 
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soon begin again, and continue until they reach the desired 1,000. The 
learned and laborious committee of management and their coadjutors have, 
as we understand, gratuitously given their time, labour, and learning, to 
the task of carefully editing and printing a number of early English works 
in verse and prose, which have hitherto existed only in manuscript or in 
uncritical editions. Though of very various values as literary works, 
they all serve the chief purpose of the Society in exhibiting samples of the 
language used by our forefathers at the several times and in the several 
places at which the authors lived. The pieces are all clearly printed with 
explanatory or guiding marginal notes, prefaces, glossaries, and other 
critical apparatus, so as to be in the form most available for the use of 
the student of early English. The valuable work of Mr. A. J. Ellis, on 
Poocm A English Pronunciation,’ is also in course of publication by the 
ciety. 

Tho’ publications of this year comprise works of more than ordina 
value. Mr. Toulmin Smith’s collection of ‘Ordinances of Early English 
Guilds’ has, for some time past, been looked for with interest by many 
who care little for the language in which they were written. Tho like- 
ness of the ancient guild to the modern trade union, makes the study of 
the former important to those who have to deal with one of the most 
pressing and difficult problems of our time. This volume will enable 
such persons readily to learn what the ordinances of more than 100 
guilds may have to teach. The Editor must have had a most weari- 
some task in transferring the contents of worn and crumpled charters 
to these clearly printed pages. It is said that he did not live to see the 
fruit of all his work, which his daughter, who had aided him in his 
labour, has ably completed. In a gracefully written introduction, Miss 
Toulmin Smith narrates how her father became acquainted with these 
records, gives many of his ideas about guilds, and indicates their chief 
peculiarities, giving references to the passages in the subsequent part 
of the book where those peculiarities appear. The volume would be 
sufficiently valuable if it contained no more; but the Society has also 
printed in it a Treatise on Guilds, and the Origin of Trade Unions, 
occupying nearly 200 closely printed pages, by Dr. Lujo Brentano, ‘a 
scholar’ the Report of the Society tells us, ‘pointed out by our best 
‘ informed English students of the subject as the fittest man to undertake 
‘the task.’ Whether in issuing this volume the Committee have strictly 
adhered to the path the Society had traced out for itself, we need not 
inquire. They have conferred a benefit on the public, and we hope that 
the book may haye a sale outside the Society which will recoup its cost. 


The Swiss Family Robinson, Tranélated and Edited from Stohi’s 
‘ Nouveau Robinson Suisse” By Joun Lovey. Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin. 

This story which fascinated our childhood with its endless contrivances 
and infinite tact, has been admirably translated, re-edited, and adorned 
with no fewer than 150 illustrative woodcuts, and brought out in a style 
worthy of Messrs. Cassell. Higher praise can hardly be given. 


English Reprints. Edited by Epwarp Arper. (London : 
5, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury.) ; 


Few promoters of literature have deserved better of their country 
than Mr. Arber. In purest love of the early masterpieces of the 
English tongue, he has reprinted upwards of twenty little volumes of 
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early English literature ; some of them at so low a price as sixpence ; 
none of them more than two shillings, with the single exception of 
Lyly’s ‘Euphues.’ Thus, there is not a book-worm or a bmegee = 4 
student, however poor, who may not possess himself of works for whic 
unds have been given. Unlike some of his contemporaries, who 
jealously limit the number of copies of their reprints, to enhance their 
market value, Mr. Arber publishes under ordinary conditions, and at a 

rice that will barely cover material cost, even though the sale be large. 
Wo trust, from the spirit with which he prosecutes his enterprise, that 
the support and sympathy of a large number of readers encourages him. 
We earnestly urge all whom our words may reach to expend a few 
shillings in the purchase of the most curious and the cheapest series of 
works ever produced. Of the seven volumes before us, three are sold at 
sixpence each, three at a shilling, and one at eighteenpence. James 
Howell, B.A., Clerk of the Council to Charles IT, Instructions for Forreine 
Travell: 1642. Collated with the second edition of 1650. The first hand- 
book for the Continent: full of shrewd — and racy descriptions. 
Howell was a very voluminous writer. Mr. Arber promises a reprint of 
his largest work—Epistole Ho-Eliane. May we commend to his notice 
his Dodona’s Grove; an amusing allegory, very characteristic of the age ? 
Nicholas Udall, M.A., master of Westminster School. oister Doister ; 
written probably before 1553. Carefully edited from the unique copy now 
at Eton. The first English comedy written, as Warton intimates, to be 
represented by his scholars; an amusing and clever piece, with a good 
deal of comic humour; our earliest picture, too, of London manners. 
The Revelation to the Monk of Evesham. 1196. Carefully edited from 
the unique copy in the British Museum. A kind of Dantean story of a 
journey from death, through purgatory and paradise to heaven; by an 
anonymous author. James VI. of Scotland, I. of England. The Essays 
of a Prentise in the Divine Art of Poesie. (Edinburgh: 1585.) .A Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco. (London: 1604.) As dull and prosy as its pedantic 
author; but rare and curious, especially the Counterblaste. Sir Robert 
Naunton. Fragmenta Regalia. Probably written about 1630. Reprinted 
from the third posthumous edition. Notes and arguments on contempo- 
rary persons and things. Elizabeth, her statesmen and favourites, are 
acutely characterized. Mr. Arber calls it ‘an A BC book in the history 
of Queen Elizabeth’s court.’ It is a series of short sketches or characteri- 
zations of men like Cecil, Essex, Bacon, Hatton, Knollys, Perrot, &c. 
Thomas Watson’s Poems. Posthumously published in 1593, from the 
unique copy in the collection of 8. Christie Miller, Esq. Watson was, 
with Raleigh, Marlowe, and others, one of the contributors to England’s 
Helicon, published in 1600. This sufficiently attests his poetical merit ; 
but the very knowledge of his poems has almost been lost. Hallam can 
tell us nothing about them. No public library possesses them. William 
Habington. Castara. The third edition of 1640. Castara is the lady 
Lucy Herbert, whose praise Habington celebrates, and whom he married. 
Habington was a pure, religious, and gentle poet, of no very great power, 
and infected with the hyperbole of his age; but his Castara was very 
popular, and passed through several editions. The third part of Castara 
consists of sacred pieces. _Let us again remind our readers that for six 
shillings they may purchase the whole of these curious and hitherto costly 
works, We heartily wish Mr. Arber success. 


The Household Fairy. By the Lady Lyrron. Hall and Co. 
Lady Lytton’s ‘Fairy’ is a good domestic servant, who, instead 
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of being ‘ the greatest plague of life,’ by her skill and devctedness makes 
the household one of comfort and happiness. To train and perfect such 
a treasure demands, however, a mistress of great wisdom and kindness ; 
and Lady Lytton’s book is intended to set forth the means whereby so 
desirable an end may be realized. Many of the arrangements and 
methods prescribed are of much value; but any one acquainted with 
actual family life will feel that both mistress and maid, as here depicted, 
are imaginative ideals rather than possibilities of flesh and blood, more 
especially in its marvellous achievements for the poor, such as baked 
bricks of cinders, paper and sticks, quilts of brown paper and muslin, 
pillows of rags, &ec., all made out of the refuse of an establishment of 
three persons. 

The follies of female servants are rebuked in strong but scarcely 
undeserved language, to which they wouid do well to take heed. Per- 
haps Lady Lytton goes a little too far; she seems to advocate the 
servility of household servants under the old régime, which was no com- 
mendation of either employers or employed. But certainly we are pass- 
ing to the opposite extreme—our domestics refuse to be called ‘ servants,’ 
pr heath they have not yet discovered the American designation ‘helps;’ 
they decline to speak of their ‘ master’ and ‘mistress ’—it is ‘ Mr.’ or 
‘Mrs. A.;’ they ape the dress of their young mistresses, so that, save in 
quality perhaps, it would be difficult to distinguish them in the street; 
their letters are addressed ‘Miss,’ and we have known nursemaids 
so addressed by tradesmen in the presence of their mistress; extravagance 
and folly have superseded propriety and wisdom. We are not sorry, 
therefore, at this endeavour to recall them to some of those feelings and 
habits, which in olden times made faithful service a mutual pride. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fables, giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a 
Tale to Tell. By the Rev. E. Cosnam Brewer, LL.D. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Dr. Brewer has added one more to the departmental dictionaries, if we 
may so call them, of which we have now a considerable number, and 
which are very valuable to literary men, as also to general readers. It is 
sufficiently described in its titie—at any rate, it is difficult to describe it 
more definitely. The department which Dr. Brewer has chosen has no 
very exact lines of demarcation. It has, for instance, much in common 
with Mr. Hotten’s Slang Dictionary, Mr. Halliwell’s Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Dictionary, Mr. Wheeler’s Noted Names of Fiction, &e. Never- 
theless it is a valuable little work, and will be placed side by side with 
similar works. What cannot be found in one will be found in another— 
folk-lore, names of fiction, history, provincial sayings, and a thousand 
nondescript and out-of-the-way stories are to be found in it. ‘Peter the 
Wild Boy’ and ‘ Peter Pence,’ ‘ Persepolis’ and ‘ Perriwig,’ are found 
side by side. Most persons will find in it something they did not know 
where else to look for. 


La Littérature Frangaise, depuis la Formation de la Langue 
jusquda nos jours. Lectures choisies par le Lieutenant- 
Colonel Staarr. ‘Troisiéme Edition. Two vols. Rolandi, 
Berners-street. 


This book, which has obtained general favour on the Continent, meets 
a want, more or less felt in all the best educational establishments of this 
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country. It is a most concise and complete cyclopedia of French 
literature, containing specimens of writers from the ninth to the nine- 
teenth century. The progress of the language during a thousand years is 
~ thus illustrated in a little more than 2,000 pages. Colonel Staaff merits 
much praise, for the conscientious and painstaking manner in which he 
has executed his task. We have found in his work the solid erudition 
of a German professor united with the artistic skill of a French scholar. 
The first volume commences with the oath of Louis the German (a.p. 
842), which serves as an example of the ancient tongue whence sprung 
the modern French. We next have a Provencal warlike lay, and a 
portion of the celebrated song of Roland. It is evident that the language 
does not take a definite form before the sixteenth century. Calvin is 
here quoted as one who has most contributed to the formation of the 
French tongue. Then follows the classical age of Louis XIV., with its 
splendid array of authors, and carefully chosen extracts from the eigh- 
teenth century. The second volume is devoted to the more modern 
authors, beginning from the Revolution of 1789. The writers are intro- 
duced by critical and biographical sketches ; those of minor importance 
are analyzed in an appendix, which states their merits and peculiarities 
in a few lines. The work is enriched by two elaborate indices, one 
analytical, the other alphabetical; the latter constituting, as it were, a 
dictionary of reference. 

Colonel Staaff has been courageous enough to reverse the decisions of 
bilious critics respecting several writers. He has discovered gems amid 
the dust of long-forgotten volumes. Protestant authors most unjustly 
banished by Roman Catholic compilers have in this collection obtained 
the notice they deserve. It matters not to this unprejudiced Aristarchus 
what is the nationality of a writer, if he have aa merit. For instance, 
he admits some elegant French lines, composed by the fair Duchess of 
Devonshire, also some lines by Frederick the Great of Prussia. 

The work has the moral tendency of Vinet’s ‘ Chrestomathie,’ while 
composed on a more extensive scale. It will prove valuable to all for 
whom a knowledge of the French language and literature is desired. 
These attractive and useful volumes are worthy of a place on the draw- 
ing-room table, and will be found indispensable in the class-room. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. By Joun Henry 
Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. Burns, Oates, & Co. 


It is simply impossible to give any notion of this book without much 
more extended treatment than our limits allow. The time has now come 
when it would be well to review and perhaps to formulate those laws of 
thought which are concerned with the reception of truth and the intelli- 
gent and honest assertion of the facts and experiences which lie beyond 
the sphere of the senses, beyond the confines of Baconian induction or 
Aristotelian demonstration. The whole human race gives unhesitating 
and frequently enthusiastic ‘ assent’ to the existence of realities and 
relations and qualities and extreme probabilities, for which it could not 
furnish adequate, still less convincing, evidence. Dr. Newman’s motto 
is the key to his work—Non in dialecticd complacuit Deo salvum facere 
populum suum. It is true, demonstrations @ priori break down upon close 
inquiry ; the conclusion is not in the premises: and a vast leap is made 
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quite easily, and by the least cultured the most easily, from a hesitatin 
and imperfect induction to an assured reality. Various faculties wit 
which Dr. Newman and others credit the human mind, such as the 
sense of beauty, the moral sense, the illative sense (as distinguished 
from the power of demonstrative inference), are made to do great service. 
The affections, the passions, the imagination, the memories, the anticipa- 
tions are laid under contribution, and assist the anxious, trembling, 
questioning human soul to ‘assent’ to the existence of facts, persons, 
and relations which may be said to ‘transcend’ experience and inference 
and testimony. One of the most significant facts of human life is, to our 
mind, the effort which one half the human race is} making to instil its 
own transcendental beliefs into the minds of the other half. For the 
most part, and by the very nature of the case, the means used for this 
ue are inadequate to insure the result and often fail. Where the 
conditions of irresistible conviction are not present, a variety of illegiti- 
mate processes and powers are put in requisition. Of these, none is so 
powerful as sympathy ; and A believes more firmly in his own unprovable 
theses when he has quickened them within, or injected or infused them 
into the mind of B. The force of numbers on the weaker and less self- 
reliant class of minds is often irresistible, and thus the religious societies 
and denominations of the world are always aiming at this victory and 
constantly gaining it. Now, if we understand the drift of this remark- 
able and subtle book, it is to show the possibility of giving a ‘real 
assent,’ and not a mere ‘notional assent’ to the great elements of 
religious truth, if not to the sublime synthesis in which they are ulti- 
mately merged, and which may be notionally apprehended. 

If fully carried out, the matter presented to the intuitional conscious- 
ness, to the sense of beauty, of truth, of fitness, of Divinity—presented, 


that is, to the faculties of taste, of direct inference, of conscience, and of 


religion—is ‘ real,’ and though capable of being expressed in propositional 
form, and assented to in that form, is not, by that process, deprived 
of a real and concrete character. The assent is unconditional and 
absolute, and does not (pace Locke) admit of degrees, and when once 
given can never be retracted. The sustained effort made to show that there 
may be ‘real’ as well as ‘ notional’ ‘ apprehension’ of ‘terms,’ ‘real’ as 
well as ‘notional ’ ‘assent’ to ‘ propositions,’ -and the partial illustration 
given by Dr. Newman of the new method he has elaborated in the 
matter first of ‘religious apprehension’ and then of ‘ religious inference,’ 
justify our idea of the bask. The venerable author tries to show the 
rationality, sufficiency, and completeness of the process which he has 
long since adopted in accepting the transcendental facts of the Catholic 
faith. It is, however, very remarkable that he does not, in the fifty 
pages which are devoted to ‘inference’ in the matter of ‘natural’ and of 
‘revealed religion,’ go beyond the assent which any Christian will yield 
to the evidence of the Divine origin of Christianity. Neither Gibbon nor 
Hume, nor Strauss, nor Baur, nor Rénan, nor Huxley, nor Tyndal, are the 
thinkers whose lucubrations have troubled Dr. Newman’s peace. Little 
effort is made to show how the method or principle would apply to the 
Divine origin of the organization of the Church, or the Divine authority 
of its conciliar decisions. Throughout the volume there is the hint and 
the assumption of his own unquestioning assent to the entire faith of the 
Church of Rome ; but it is not obtruded upon the reader. To some, the 
final impression will be one of disappointment, and the combined im- 
pression of the whole argument will lead them to say, ‘ Here is another 
‘attempt to grasp at the unseen and weigh the impcnderable, and to 
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‘ proclaim the likeness in kind between the representations of the senses 
* and the conclusions of the understanding, between knowledge and imagi- 
* nation, between the relative and the absolute.’ Yet, in the author's 
vindication of our inherent power to make a real assent superior to, or 
independent of actual inference, in matters of — value, there is 
new strength given in these days of analysis to the force of the apostolic 
Gefinition of ‘faith.’ The lucid arrangement and manly style, the broad 
and abundant culture, the tender and beautiful spirit are conspicuous 
everywhere ; and, moreover, the ‘ Grammar of Assent’ does show forcibly 
how very much of our deepest conviction is extralogical, and how, not- 
withstanding this circumstance, it yet constitutes the least conditional 
element of our belief. The volume is a fresh vindication of our intuitional 
consciousness, and a formulation of its processes. Dr. Newman does not 
attempt to show that we give areal assent to mystery. We may do so 
to the fact that there is mystery in the coexistence of certain propositions, 
when these propositions are themselves separately the object of real 
assent; but we do not thus assent to the mystery itself. Thus, he 
analyzes the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, and shows it to 
be the synthesis of nine separate propositions, each one of which may 
receive a separate assent, but the synthesis itself he—if we rightly 
understand him—regards only as the object of a notional assent. 

There is much acute, though unsatisfactory argument, which aims to 
show how the implicit faith of the Romanist in all the depositum of the 
Catholic creed, and all that may, in the course of ages and the conflict 
of parties, be developed out of it or shown to be contained in it, may 
have the qualities of that ‘real assent’ which is unconditional and 
immutable. He sees how the whole history of the conversion of good 
men from one mode of thinking to another, from one set of apparently 
real assents to another, does obviously refute the whole theory, but he 
gets over the difficulty by observing what comes to this—that when men 
of different creeds, who may be supposed to exercise real assent, have 
become Catholics, it has been by simply enlarging the compass and 
increasing the number of their deepest convictions ; when Catholics have 
become infidel or Protestant, they can never have exercised the real 
assent, but have simply asserted their faith in the truths of Catholic 
religion. This is like the high Calvinist’s method of explaining the 
perdition of those that fall away from the faith, when ~~ say that such 
as fall away never had the faith, and never began the Divine life. It 
would, moreover, be quite as easy to show that the faith of the spiritual 
Christian is wider, grander, more comprehensive than the creed of the 
Romanist. 


Judged by His Words. An Attempt to Weigh a Certain Kind of 
Evidence respecting Christ. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The anonymous author has set before himself a task the wisdom of 
which we do not challenge. It may be fair and fruitful to take the 
recorded words of the Great Teacher, and endeavour to infer from them 
calmly and cautiously their testimony to the nature, character, and 
claims of the speaker. The method is pursued with passionless and con- 
scientious care, and leads by an untechnical process to a slow verification 
of the grandest fact of Christianity. The supernatural element is left by 
this method very much in the background, but the ethical, gan and 
kingly side of the Master’s mission comes into strong relief, and very 
solemn and awful glimpses are obtained into the laws of the universe, the 
mystery of suffering, the transcendent solemnities of the future. Still, 
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our author does not treat the physico-supernatural with neglect, and does 
not fail to refer to the miraculous element wherever it is necessary for 
the elucidation of the words of the Lord Jesus. The various sayings 
and discourses of Jesus, as gathered from synoptists and the fourth 
Gospel, are classified in 131 sections, with brief explanatory comments. 
These furnish the evidence with which the author proceeds seriatim 
to deal, as furnishing the material from which we may infer the mar- 
vellous character of Christ. The general conclusion seems to consist of 
the following points:—The genuineness of the human nature, body, 
soul and spirit of our Lord; then His wisdom, His readiness in every 
sudden emergency, His judgment and discretion, His faultless use of 
—_— powers of illustration in dealing with friends and adversaries, 

is utterance of words that fix themselves in the memories of millions, 
His foreknowledge of many things, His indifference to personal feelings, 
His extraordinary disregard of the courtesies of society, His courage, the 
authority with which ite speaks, His toleration, His independence of 
rules, His consciousness of power over the spiritual and natural worlds, 
His tenderness to infants, His love of order and frugality, His self- 
sacrifice, and His habit of claiming to be some great One. These ‘claims’ 
are very remarkable, and are distinguished by the author from the facts 
and peculiarities of character which we have enumerated. These are 
‘ Relationship with the Father,’ the assertion that He was ‘the Son of 
Man,’ ‘the Master of Angels,’ ‘the King of Nature,’ ‘the Son of David,’ 
the right to the submission of all, His power over the living and the dead. 
Our author makes the startling remark, and does much to confirm it, that 
there is little in the recorded words of Christ to justify the title of 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild ;’ and he shows, lastly, how Christ exacted 
faith and personal love to Himself. The conclusion of the whole argu- 
ment is, that in ‘the bruised but triumphant Son of man we discern 
‘the glories of the Divine Majesty, and we behold our Loxrp anp 
‘our Gop.’ 

If the book had been an adequate embodiment of this healthy line of 
thought—if the literary skill had been equal to the good intention—we 
could have cordially commended the treatise to all students of the life of 
Christ. The brief expositions are, however, so meagre, and are occupied 
so exclusively with the reflex light which the ‘words of Jesus’ throw 
back upon Himself, and there is so much of the mere catalogue in the 
author’s inferences or conclusions, which are tabulated—not classified— 
at the end of the volume, that our praise must be seriously modified. 


Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End 
of last Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology. 
By the Rev. Jounn Hunt, M.A., Author of ‘Essay on 
Pantheism.’ Strahan & Co. 


Mr. Hunt has become well known by his able and candid ‘ Essay on 
Pantheism.’ In that work he allows the Pantheist to speak for himself, 
and with conspicuous fairness represents the varied and shifting phases 
of Pantheistic thought. There was a charm about the spiritual affinities 
which he there discovered and portrayed, which at the expense of some 
monotony, arising from the iteration of a few ideas in every Protean 
form of expression, yet led the reader on to the end of the essay. Many 
nations, climes, and ages, and many different philosophies and faiths, con- 
tributed to swell the testimonies to Pantheistic speculation. 

In the present work the author has followed the varied currents of 
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religious thought in England. He is limited by neither church nor 
creed, by no one philosophical speculation or theosophic tendency, but 
simply follows the course of events, and with a few words of introduction 
for each several worthy, and for each conspicuous personal element in the 
development of modern religious thought, he has made them speak for 
themselves. We believe he is perfectly sincere when he avows his desire 
to represent these various minds and antagonistic thinkers fairly and 
from their own stand-point. The recital becomes rather colourless and 
somewhat chaotic, but there is a mass of valuable material, which may 
be of service to those who want to draw conclusions and comparisons 
and lessons. Mr. Hunt’s motto might fairly have been, ‘From all 
‘improving reflections, from all comprehensive summaries, from all 
‘labelling and libelling of great names, from all theological bias and 
‘ philosophic inferences, may I be delivered.’ He has seen with some 
annoyance that the history of religious thought and organization has 
been often ‘ sacrificed to the glorification of a sect or party.’ He resolves 
to trace the development of thought as a matter of fact; and though he 
admits that ‘the Roman Catholic taunts us with our divisions, our diver- 
‘ sities of opinion, and the extravagances of some individuals or of some 
‘ sects, ’ he adds, ‘ These things are admitted; they are necessary stages 
‘in our religious history. But when the worst has been said, we can 
‘comfort ourselves with the fact, that the most absurd sects of Pro- 
‘ testantism have taught nothing more irrational than the dogmas of the 
‘Church of Rome. In the very theory of the Divine Being progres- 
‘sively educating the human race, it is implied that there are stages 
‘of childhood which we have passed. But the theory of infallibility 
‘ stereotypes our errors, and makes men children for ever.’ 

Mr. Hunt begins with the broad gulf which, in the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, separates the Churches of England and Rome, and traces the 
successive stages through which Reformed theology passed in the hands 
of Barnes, Tyndale, Cartright, in the ‘ Articles’ and ‘ Homilies,’ in the 
life-and-death work of Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, Hooper and Brad- 
ford. Then the Elizabethan Church is rapidly sketched, not in the 
history of its organization, but in the recorded thoughts of Bacon and 
Jewel, in the rise of Presbyterianism, and in the literary remains of 
Cartright. He traces with some power Whitgift’s replies to Cart- 
right, but disappoints us with the treatment of Hooker, whose work 
he seems to limit too much to the controversial end, rather than the 
constructive force of the ‘Ecclesiastical Polity.’ The gist of ‘ the 
Christian Letter’ is hit off, but its virulence and force hardly exhibited. 
One of the most interesting things in the volume is the sketch and sum- 
mary of the Martin Mar-prelate tracts, good specimens of which are 
inserted, with all their racy humour and caustic satire. We cannot even 
enumerate the names whose literary and theological work have received 
exposition in this readable and valuable volume. The Westminster 
Divines and the leaders of the Savoy Conference—Usher, Milton, Owen, 
and Baxter; the Cambridge Platonists and the English Deists—all 
receive careful exposition, and are, to a certain extent, drawn in their 
chronological relations, if not in their historic filiation. One hundred 
and thirty years are covered by these interesting monographs, and the 
author advances from Tyndale to Herbert of Cherbury. The present 
volume goes no further than to show English thought ascending its 
— climacteric in the five points, not of Calvinism, but of Deism, in the 

eautiful life and high and amiable sentiments of ‘ the purest of English 
Freethinkers.’ There is more sympathy with Herbert than with Hooker 
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or Baxter. We anticipate the remaining portions of the work with 
satisfaction, and thank Mr. Hunt for a valuable contribution to the . 
history of English thought. 


Ancient Meeting-Houses; or, Memorial Pictures of Nonconformity 
in Old London. By Goprrey Howven Pike. Partridge 
and Co. 


The sanctuaries of ‘Old London,’ episcopal and nonconformist, are 
fast disappearing under the crushing wheels of modern change. It will 
be well if St. Paul’s itself is not bought up before long for a metropolitan 
railway terminus. Archeology proper does not often interest itself in 
the scenes where the throbbing, holy life of early Nonconformity were 
enacted. ‘The romantic history of Crosby Hall is greatly disgraced 
to the ordinary antiquarian by its having been a dissenting meeting, 
where Charnock discoursed of the attributes of God. Even Pinners’ 
Hall, where Isaac Watts taught his people to sing the high praise of 
God, and the humble chapel where David Clarkson, with all his massive 
learning, and John Howe, with all his depth of meditation, were content 
to minister, have no charms for ordinary students of Old London. 
Mr. Pike has done good service by his researches into these almost for- 
gotten meeting-houses, and by his careful biographical sketches of the 
succession of apostolic men who have ministered in them. The meeting- 
houses at Devonshire Square, Pinners’ Hall, Crosby Hall, the Old 
Jewry, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, Little Carter Lane, the King’s 
Weigh House, and Salters’ Hall, are those that have received special 
attention in this goodly volume. We presume that Stepney Meeting 
was too much beyond the limits of the City to come within those of 
this book. The volume deserves the thankful recognition of all who are 
interested in the history of Nonconformity. The contrast between the 
old and the new style of Nonconformist meeting-houses and the ten- 
dencies which it reveals is startling, and demands more serious con- 
sideration than it has received. 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Biblical Studies. By E. H. Prtumprre, M.A., Professor of 
Divinity, King’s College, London. Strahan & Co. 


These volumes are the republication of two courses of interesting 
papers which appeared in one of our most popular serials. To some 
extent they traverse the same ground and appeai to the same audience ; 
yet there is considerable difference between them. The Bishop of 
Winchester furnishes us with twelve portraits of great beauty. He 
appeals to the imagination; he colours the heroic story with ‘hues 
fresh borrowed from the heart;’ he sees the antitype in the historic fact; 
he points the moral, and, in most felicitous and tender diction, often 
adorns the tale. The chapter on Davip THE Kine is singularly rich and 
beautiful, and sustains the high character of Bishop Wilberforce for 
keen discrimination and analysis of motive, for burning rhetorical 
address and a certain white-heat of high religious sensibitity. Mr. 
Plumptre’s papers, though discussing occasionally the same themes, take 
a wider range, and go more deeply, and with painstaking scholarship, 
into the evidences on which many of his calculations rest. He does not 
confine himself to biographical subjects. He has discussed ‘the Names of 
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God,’ ‘the Tree of Life,’ ‘the Earthquake in the Days of Uzziah,’ ‘ the 
Authorship of the Book of Job,’ ‘the Old Age of Isaiah,’ ‘the Last of the 
Prophets,’ ‘St. Paul and the Sisterhood of Philippi,’ ‘the Old Age of 
St. Peter.’ Mr. Plumptre is a poet, with no mean faculty. He has a 
considerable measure of ‘ historic imagination,’ and in this volume he has 
one into the byways of sacred history, has studied them profoundly, 
ooked at them with the eye of the poet rather than of the rhetorician, and 
has given us in these papers, not prose idyls, but such well-chosen illus- 
trations of the side views of the greatest characters, that their whole life 
and the course and meaning of the divine drama of history become more 
luminous in his hands. 


Belief: what is it? Or, the Nature of Faith, as determined by 
the facts of Human Nature and Sacred History. William 
Blackwood & Sons. 


The title of this book misleads. We are promised a definition of 
belief, but the conclusion arrived at by the author is the impossibility of 
securing such a boon. The double title, moveover, identifies to some 
extent ‘Belief’? and ‘ Faith,’ while in the body of the work the 
author elaborates the disproof of any such identification. The aim of 
the anonymous author seems toe have been to discuss in an untech- 
nical style, and on the inductive method, ‘ the natural history of religious 
faith.’ As far as technicalities go, we can acquit him of the crime of 
using those forms of expression which most theological readers can 
understand ; but he must plead guilty to mannerisms of his own which 
are even more objectionable; and, while his treatment of many ques- 
tions reveals a matured, religious, and independent mind, his method is 
singularly confused and illogical. The opening of the discussion is not 
auspicious; for instead of laying the foundation broad enough to 
examine the functions and faculties of faith, he dogmatically limits the 
range of his inquiry to the phenomena present in Holy Scripture. 

The effort made by the author to present a sound induction of the 
processes and facts which have educated the world to faith is laboured 
and wearisome, although written in parts with somevigour. We turned 
with interest to the discussion of the part assigned to reason in the pro- 
duction of religious faith, and are convinced that he is too severe in his 
limitations. These are somewhat compensated by the musical sweet- 
ness with which our author has treated the functions of imagination, 
reverie, and strong emotion. The ‘object of faith,’ according to him, 
is and has always been one and the same, viz.:—The person of 
the Son of God, the Jehovah-Angel of the Old Testament, the Jesus 
Christ of the New. The tenth chapter gives a most penetrating investi- 
gation of the moral, intellectual and social conditions of healthy faith. 
The author repudiates all definition of faith, and aims at a display of 
its nature by a laborious enumeration of the conscious experiences of 
believers. ‘The result of the inquiry leaves a vague feeling rather than a 
clear idea. Very little is done to help the inquirer over the difficulties 
that now beset the devout student; nordoes he furnish an organon of 
Christian evidence, or the grammar or logic of religious belief. Still, 
the merits of the book are not inconsiderable, in spite of a most exe- 
crable and intolerable style. This is so painful, that nothing but the 
persistent resolve of duty could ever carry a reader to the end of the 
volume. Inversions, complications, Grecisms, Latinisms, coinages, 
outlandish compounds, combine, in sentences of astounding length, to 
render the book a literary puzzle rather than a ‘ contribution to that 
simplicity which belongs to the practice of religion.’ 
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A Course of Sermons preached in Bayswater Synagogue. By 
Dr. H. Apter, Ph.D. Triibner & Co. 


An Examination of Twelve Sermons by Dr. Adler. Longmans 
and Co. 


The subject of Messianic prophecy is attended with real difficulties, 
and has occupied the attention of many of our most learned theologians. 
It is but natural that Dr. Adler should also present his views upon the 
subject to his own Jewish congregation, surrounded as he is by pro- 
selyting influence. Himself a sincere believer in Judaism, it is right 
that he should confirm and establish his flock in their ancient faith. 
This volume of sermons is occupied with the discussion of a few of the 
pagsages usually quoted in defence of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
of the fulfilment of the Messianic prophecy in Christ. The author thinks 
light of the argument for the Trinity from the plural form of the title 
Elohim, and regards it, with Gesenius, Knobel, &c., as pluralis excel- 
lentie@ or majestaticus. He deprives Psalms ii. and ex. of all Messianic 
reference, makes such passages as Isaiah vii. 14, and ix. 6, 7, purely and 
simply historical, and interprets Isaiah liii. of Israel as the servant of the 
Lord. Daniel ix. 24-27 are made to refer to the oppressions and persecu- 
tions which Israel was destined to endure at the hands of the cruel and 
fanatic Antiochus Epiphanes. In Sermons 9, 10, 11, he attempts to prove 
that the Messianic prophecies were not fulfilled in history by the 
appearance of the Nazarene. ‘There is not asingle argument in the whole 
volume that strikes us as forcible and original, and as not having been 
ag before in a more cogent form. It may be unfair to judge of 

r. Adler’s abilities from the volume before us, for the character of the 
sermons may have been determined by the capacities of his audience ; but 
we cannot acquit him of unfairness in his mode of conducting the con- 
troversy. We think him decidedly unjust, firstly, in his representation of 
the operations of Christian societies for the conversion of the Jews. He 
accuses them of expending vast sums year after year in turning bad Jews 
into worse Christians, and represents the ‘golden bait’ as their most 

owerful instrument. He also expresses it as his belief, that an Israelite 
as never been convinced by Christian arguments. The whole of these 
statements we regard as decidedly narrow and uncharitable. We have 
known some Jews who made very excellent Christians, although we are 
not in a position to pronounce any opinion as to their conduct as Jews. 
We object, secondly, to the form of the theories which he selects for 
criticism. We think it incumbent on every candid critic to select for his 
assault the most defensible and developed form of the theory under con- 
sideration. Dr. Adler seems to us in many instances to have selected 
and set up the arguments of his opponents with a direct view to the con- 
venience of knocking them down again. ‘The views of the particulars 
of prophecies which he has discussed, are not those held by our most 
advanced Christologists. From this volume one could gather no idea of 
the six or seven different theories which have been held on the subject of 
Messianic prophecy by eminent Biblical scholars. We object, thirdly, to 
the way in which he deals with the testimony of the Jewish Fathers. 
Some of the greatest Jewish authorities have pronounced most decidedly 
and emphatically in favour of the Messianic meaning of the passages 
discussed by Dr. Adler. These testimonies constitute one of the most 
formidable oppositions to the writer’s interpretation, and would have the 
eatest influence with a Jewish audience; and yet, from the volume 
efore us, no one can form an adequate idea of the extent and weight of 
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Jewish teaching on this subject. To meet the difficulties raised by 
Dr. Adler, nothing could be more fitting and effective than the second 
work on our list. We have abstained from criticism of passages, and 
citation of Jewish authorities, because we can refer the reader to this 
learned and powerful pamphlet. The prophetic passages are handled 
with great ability, and the Jewish authorities are skilfully arranged 
against Dr. Adler. ‘Those who wish to see the subject more fully handled 
may refer to Dr. McCaul’s ‘ Messiahship,’ and his answer to Orobio’s 
‘Israel Avenged.’ We feel convinced that all thoughtful readers will be 
disappointed with these sermons, and pronounce the argument decided] 

feeble. It will greatly surprise us, if this work should seriously distur 

any Christian, or contribute much to the establishment of his own con- 
—— in the faith of their fathers. If we are not mistaken, there are 
ar more dangerous foes in the field than Dr. Adler. 


The Atonement: in its relations to the Covenant, the Priesthood, 
the Intercession of our Lord. By the Rev. Hucu Marty, 
M.A. James Nisbet. 


Mr. Martin endeavours, in a volume written with remarkable vigour 
and earnestness, to defend the high Calvinistic view of the atonement 
against not only the ‘lamentable compost of unintentional blasphemy 
and theological ignorance’ displayed by the late Mr. Robertson, but 
against ‘the erroneous views of Dr. Wardlaw!’ 

Mr. Martin sees that there is some difficulty in reconciling an abso- 
lute inability to do what is right with the incumbence of any moral 
responsibility; but he thinks that Principal Cunningham entirely re- 
moved this difficulty, by saying ‘that man is responsible for not willing 
‘and doing good, notwithstanding his inability to will and do good; 
‘because he is answerable for that inability itself, having, as legally 
‘answerable for Adam’s sin, inherited the inability as part of the for- 
‘feiture penalty due to that first transgression!’ Of the naked 
absurdity of this subterfuge, so utterly perilous to conscience and 
without evidence, Mr. Martin says: ‘It is in this manner that Divine 
truths are most convincingly established and successfully defended.’ 
Many readers, after reading these sentences, may be disposed to throw 
down the book in sheer disgust. If Mr. Martin simply wrought with 
federal ideas and scholastic realism in dealing with the thrilling ques- 
tion of the Atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ, we should not blame 
him. He does indeed regard the eternal covenant between the Father 
and the Son, to redeem an election of grace from the consequences of 
inherited sin, as the only solution of the mystery; but in doing so, he 
proves with considerable force the close and real union to Christ of all 
the subjects of that covenant grace. It is here, moreover, that the 
extreme Calvinism of our author and of others become almost iden- 
tical with the philosophy of the Broad Church writers. Both appear to 
limit the grace and work of Christ to those who are consciously dead 
with Him and have risen with Him to the joys and triumphs of the 
eternal life. 

We quite agree with Mr. Martin as to the elevated place he gives to 
the active work of Christ in making the offering of himself once for all ; 
and we believe that the priesthood and intercession of Christ are grossly 
misconceived and overlaid by those who reduce the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ to a mere evolution of a universal law of being. We sympathise 
with much of Mr. Martin’s criticism of Robertson, but we entirely 
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differ from him in his apparent repudiation of the mighty work wrought © 
by Christ for the whole human race. The blending and confusion and 

. identification of the work of Christ wrought ror us with that wrought 
IN us, due among high Calvinists to the supposed logical emergencies of 
the doctrine of the Covenants, and due among the Broad Church party 
to their unwillingness to believe in any wrath of God against sin, or in 
the possible transfer of punishableness, constitute, as it seems to us, the 
narrowest and least Scriptural views of the love of God, and conceal 
the mode in which through Christ that love has flowed forth in a divine, 
affluent, inexhaustible stream to the whole world. 


Filial Honour of God by Confidence, Obedience, and Resignation ; 
with Appendices on the Reward of Grace, and the Nature of 
the Cup of Gethsemane. By Wittiam Anverson, LL.D., 
Glasgow. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. Anderson declares that the impeachment of his orthodoxy by 
Calvinistic zealotry would give him no concern. Nevertheless, a vigorous 
and even angry polemic pervades a volume which is chiefly occupied 
with the ‘rewardableness of good works.’ Practical and pastoral ex- 
hortation on certain religious duties of the highest importance has thus 
run on into a ‘descant’ on the absurdity of the effort which certain 
extreme Calvinists have made in transforming Christian obedience, 
confidence and resignation into ‘filthy rags.’ The author assumes a 
confidential and knowing air in setting down the relative merits of 
Christian experience and motive, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
principles on which the recording angel acts in posting up the day-book 
and ledger of the eternal judgment, which, to our mind, border on a 
flippancy and irreverence which are, we believe, far from his intention. 
His general view, which is sensible enough, and scarcely needs defence, 
is nevertheless sustained by a formidable catena of orthodox authorities, 
before which the ‘ zealots’ must ‘ turn pale and die.’ 


Christianum Organum ; or, the Inductive Method in Scripture and 


Science. By Jostan Mitter, M.A. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


Mr. Miller has given us, under a somewhat high-sounding title, a 
thoughtful, lucid argument for the employment of the inductive method 
in the study of the Bible. We have read it with deepening interest and 
gratification. It displays extensive reading, sincere reverence, and 
comprehensive charity, and we believe it will increase the reputation he 
has already gained by his valuable manual on ‘ Singers and Songs of the 
Church.’ There is no doubt that there is foundation for the complaint 
that theological doctrines have been often drawn from isolated texts 
rather than from the whole testimony of Scripture. It will be also 
admitted that true conceptions of the Divine meaning can be obtained 
only by a steadfast adherence to the method our author indicates. But 
can it be said without exaggeration that this is uncommon? All 
systematic theology is professedly its natural result. Nearly every 
creed in Christendom, at least of the Protestant Church, derives what- 
ever value it may possess from the same method. So, in innumerable 
sermons, the whole process of argument is based on induction. That 
theological prejudices have constantly led to false inductions, admits of 
abundant proof, but this only shows that the method has been imperfect] 
applied. When, therefore, Mr. Miller urges its employment as thoug 
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it were something almost novel, we think of Lord Macaulay’s remark 
about Bacon, that he ‘ only told men to do what they were all doing.’ No 
doubt this volume will be of great service in calling special attention at the 
present time to this method, and a few years hence the plea will prove still 
more effectual. Controversy now rages about the facts themselves ; these 
must be firmly established, while at the same time a wider scholarship is 
giving us a sounder exegesis of the Scripture, and is thus preparing the 
way for a more successful application of the principle of induction. We 
must confess ourselves disappointed with the chapter in which Mr. 
Miller illustrates its use and method. This should have been the 
keystone of his argument; but it is too meagre to be satisfactory. We 
would recommend that, in another edition of his work, this portion 
should be considerably elaborated, even at the expense of some of the 
earlier portions of the argument, in which he shows, at undue length, 
how deeply indebted physical science has been to its use, much of which 
might be taken for granted. We, however, can honestly recommend 
this volume to every sincere student of the Bible. 


The Blunders of Vice and Folly, and their Self-Acting Chastise- 
ments. By Joun Grorct Harereaves, Author of the 
‘Possibilities of Creation.’ Strahan. 


A lively book on a great and serious subject. Mr. Hargreaves does 
not weary us by laying down principles on ary strict and connected 
method. He contents himself rather with stringing illustrations on 
what seems but a random thread of purpose.s But ere we get to the 
end, we see that the book is not wanting in completeness, and that 
Mr. Hargreaves had not begun to write till he had mastered his theme 
in all its ins and outs. Perhaps the work might have been all the better, 
if Mr. Hargreaves had sought sometimes to give it a more serious face, 
and had been less determinedly playful; but doubtless he felt that he 
must sacrifice something either way, and that it was a sine qué non to be 
readable. He has set before us an abundance of instances and anec- 
dotes ; and moves along freely and lightly, amid occasionally awkward 
material. The essay on ‘The Ancient Art of Fibbing’ is timely, for it 
deals with one of the most fatal tendencies of the day in nearly all forms 
of business and society. ‘We have become so expert, that we not only 
‘ tell fibs by the bushel every day, but act them in every possible form, 
‘ from the adulteration of a pound of tea, up to the assumption of areligion 
‘ intended to deceive both God and man.’ For the way in which special 
and detailed forms of the sin are dealt with, the reader must go to che 
volume itself; and happy is he if he never once feels his conscience 
a little pricked. 


The Testimony of the Catacombs, and of the Monuments of 
Christian Art, from the Second to the Eighteenth Century, 
concerning Questions of Doctrine now disputed in the 
Church. By the Rev. Wuarron B. Marniorr, B.D. 
Hatchards. 


Mr. Marriott does not attempt a history, or an exhaustive illus- 
tration of history from the monuments of the catacombs, such as 
Mr. Maitland attempted some years ago. His purpose is special and 
— The first part of his work, on ‘The Devclonennt of the 

tus of the Virgin Mary,’ was written as a review of Dr. Northcote’s 
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‘Roma Sotteranea,’ and makes sad work of the partial statements 
and unwarranted assumptions of that unscrupulous book. Nothing 
throughout its history has been more characteristic of the Romish 
Church than the daring way in which it has garbled and perverted 
history, and when this was impracticable, invented it. No existing 
Church rests upon a fouler mass of forgery and untruth. Mr. Marriott 
convicts Dr. Northcote of systematic perversion of the evidence of the 
catacombs, and in one instance of suppressing part of the drawings of 
De Rossi for polemical purposes: ‘One feature’ of a fresco of the 
Good Shepherd, ‘which was specially characteristic of it, serving at 
‘ at once to determine its meaning, had been removed from the picture, 
‘ and not the slightest reference made anywhere to its existence’ (p. 18). 
This is the old and inveterate trick of Rome, and is the cause of much of 
the distrust and hatred which it excites—everything is lawful for the 
interests of the Church. Mr. Marriott carefully traces the development 
of Mariolatry, and shows that not the slightest support of it is afforded 
by the monuments of the first six centuries. Mr. Marriott’s evidence is 
a careful description of individual frescoes, inscriptions, and other 
monuments. Readers of his ‘ Vestiarium Christianum’ will know how 
accomplished a Christian antiquary he is, and how candid and careful a 
controversialist. We can only say that he does in this work a service in 
the controversy with Rome equal to the service that in his former work he 
did in the Sacramentarian controversy. The facts which exact antiquarian 
scholarship establishes leave without any historic foundation the huge 
superstructure of dogmatic and ritual pretensions which they have been 
perverted to support. The second part of the work deals in like manner 
with the Romish claim to supremacy ; some of the frescoes exhibit Peter 
in relations to Paul altogether incompatible with it. The third part is 
devoted to the celebrated Autun inscription, in its relation to Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the state of the faithful after death. The quiet, 
scholarly, masterly way in which Mr. Marriott does his work is above 
all praise. We thank him for a very important and unanswerable book. 


Religious Thought in Germany. Reprinted by permission from 
the Times. Tinsley Brothers. 


The letters of the Times Special Corrrespondent in Germany during 
the last twelve months have attracted much notice and some comment, not 
more for their brilliancy than for their strongly pronounced religious 
opinions. The letters on the German Protestanten-verein especially, which 
affirmed an almost universal scepticism, or at any rate non-religiousness, 
led to an animated correspondence in the columns of the Times, in which 
Ernest de Bunsen, Mr. Lehmann, pastor of the Baptist church in Berlin; 
Mr. Wright, British chaplain at Dresden; and Mr. Anketell, pastor of the 
American church in Dresden, took part. The judgments of the Times 
correspondent were strongly questioned on the one hand, and as strongly 
defended on the other. Some thirty-three letters of the Special Cor- 
respondent are here collected. They are, of necessity, of a disconnected 
and desultory character. Nearly half of them relate to the @cumenical 
Council and the state of feeling in Germany produced by it. The others 
relate to miscellaneous matters. It is clear that the writer has formed a very 
low estimate of the presence and power of revealed religion in Germany. 
He produces upon us the impression of a man with a foregone con- 
clusion. He loses no opportunity of pointing out how prevalent scepticism 
is, and how entirely rationalistic science has ponte religious belief. 
His own recorded facts, however, seem to contradict his judgment ; for 
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it is clear that if religious belief were so nearly extinct as he says it is, it 
could never exert the political and social influence that it confessedly 
does. All the governments and orthodox ministers in the world could 
not “4 twelve months resist the consentaneous belief or no-belief of the 
ople. 

Pethe writer describes many phenomena, and mentions many incidents 
in support of his opinion ; but so does Mr. Dixon in describing the wild 
religious heresies of America; facts may be cited to prove anything; 
nothing is more dangerous than to generalize from cursory observation. 
We cannot, of course, prove the writer wrong, but he is too vehement 
and one-sided to be altogether right. All testimony confirms the conclu- 
sion that rationalism in Germany is far less prevalent than it was, and that 
however unreasonable some of the orthodox may be, and however numerous 
and vehement its opponents, there is a strong set of opinion in the ortho- 
dox direction. As a book, the letters are fragmentary and superficial ; 
but they are full of interest, and afford glimpses of many things. 


Rome and the Council in the Nineteenth Century. By Fertrx 
Buncener. Translated from the French, with Additions 
by the Author. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

Letters from Rome on the Council. By Quintnus. Reprinted 
from the Allyemeine Zeitung. Authorized Translation. 
Vol. I. First Series—Preliminary History of the Council 
and Letters I.to XV. Rivingtons. 


M. Bungener writes against the Council, and exposes and ridicules its 
hollow pretensions with French eloquence, Protestant vehemence and 
human indignation. In a popular way, he traverses the whole field of 
theology, thought, assumption, and absurdity which the Council covers. 
It is a vigorous and crushing assault upon the preposterous anachronism 
now enacting at Rome. The ‘Letters from Rome’ are by a Catholic, and 
are really a chronicle of the Council; with a series of articles from the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, which constitute a kind of preliminary 
history of the Council, and which are written by Catholics also. Liberai 
Catholics naturally feel more indignant about the Council than Protestants 
can possibly do. To them it is a matter of life and death. The letters 
are as eloquent and as able as the book by ‘Janus,’ and have in Germany, 
and on the Continent generally, excited as much interest. They are of 
the same school. The publishers have done well to print this translation 
of them; they will be a history for time to come. 


Ante-Nicene Library. Edited by Atxx. Roperrts, D.D., and 
James Donatpson, LL.D. Vol. XVI. Apocryphal Gospels, 
Acts, and Revelations. Translated by ALEx. Watker, Esq. 

Ante-Nicene Library. Vol. XV. The Writings of Tertullian, 
Vol. II. Translated by Prerrr Hotmes, D.D., F.R.AS. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 


The volume of translations from Tertullian contains the ‘ De Prescrip- 
tione Hereticorum, ‘Adv. Hermogenem,’ ‘ Ady. Valentinianos,’ ‘ Adv. 
Praxeam,’ ‘De Carne Christi,’ ‘De Resurrectione Christi,’ and ‘De 
Anima.’ These, with the two previous volumes already published, give 
all the best known and most vigorous productions of Tertullian, and 
reveal the intensity of the intellectual life, the fierce conflicts and tumults, 
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the strong tendencies towards Catholicism and towards independence, 
the impatient speculations and intolerant dogmatism which were current 
in the end of the second century. Dr. Holmes’s translation preserves 
with much freshness and felicity of expression, the glowing zeal, the 
- bastard rhetoric, the fierce irony of Tertullian. Differences of text are 
noted, and quotations from Holy Scripture carefully indicated. It would 
have been well to have given an opinion, at least, as to the date of these 
treatises, and whether they belong to the Montanist or pre-Montanist 
period of the writer's career. This is more important, because Neander 
and others have given strong reasons for thinking that the ‘De Prescrip- 
tione Hereticorum’ was among the pre-Montanist publications, and that 
the remaining treatiges in this volume were among those issued by him 
after he joined the Montanists. This collection of Apoeryphal literature 
corresponds through more than half of its contents with that recently 
translated from Tischendorf’s ‘ Evangelia Apocrypha,’ by Mr. B. Harris 
Cowper. The ‘introductions’ in the present volume are not so ample 
as in Mr. Cowper's, but from compariscn of the two, we are bound to 
say that the present is the more accurate translation. The ‘ Acts and 
Revelations’ include twenty-two documents, purporting to be ‘ Acts’ of 
the Apostles, Revelations of Paul and John, and of Esdras and Moses, 
and the Passing of Mary. Neither the ‘Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,’ nor the ‘ Ascension of Isaiah,’ nor the ‘ Book of Henoch,’ 
are included. The ‘Acts of Thaddeus’ are extremely different from 
those which Mr. Malan recently translated from the Armenian. The 
English reader is now in a position to judge not only of the matter, but 
of the style of this extensive and curious literature, which, in the form 
of serious romance-writing bordering on forgery, was the recreation 
of some Christians, both orthodox and heretical. Few can rise from 
their perusal without a new gush of admiration at the real character of 
the Christ and His Apostles, as portrayed in the matchless, inimitable 
writings of Divine inspiration. 


Manual of LHistorico-critical Introduction to the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. By Karu FREpERIcH 
Keri. Translated from the Second Edition, with Supple- 
mentary Notes from Bleek and others. By Grorce C. M. 
Dove.as, B.A., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in F. C. College, Glasgow. Vol. II. 
T. & T. Clark. 


We call especial attention to the second volume of this elaborate work, 
in consequence of the inadvertence into which our reviewer was led 
when commenting on the first volume. He appears to have supposed 
that the first volume contained the entire work. In the author’s preface 
there was a paragraph within [ ] promising an ‘appendix’ on the 
Apocryphal literature, and the introduction appeared on cursory glance 
to have been completed without any reference to the books of Daniel, 
Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. This led our reviewer 
to infer that these portions of the Hagiography had been practicall 
excluded from the Canon, and also to ask for further explanation. We 
are only too thankful to be able to rectify this misunderstanding. The 
concluding sections of the first part of the work occupy 159 pages of the 
present volume. Dr. Keil defends the unity, genuineness, and integrity of 
the, Book of Daniel, and his translator has introduced and replied to the 
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counter-arguments of Bleek, with abundant references to the high 
polemic in which Hengstenberg, Dr. Pusey, and others, have taken dis- 
tinguished part. The independent sources of information accessible to 
the author of the Books of Chronicles are powerfully accumulated, and 
the author presumed to be Ezra, is freed from the charges brought 
against his honour and historical accuracy by De Wette and others. 
Similar treatment is given to the authorship of the Book of Ezra, Esther, 
and Nehemiah. 

The latter part of the work before us is occupied with general con- 
siderations bearing on the Canon of the Old Testament, on the history of 
the Canon among the Jews and Christians, on the ancient version, para- 
phrases and pointed text, on the work of the Masoretes, and on the 
hermeneutical treatment of the Old Testament in the Christian Church. 
Dr. Keil’s introduction is by far the most complete work on the subject 
which has yet found a place in the admirable series to which it belongs ; 
and Dr. Douglas has done far more than translate it. He has enriched 
it with matter which makes it peculiarly valuable to the English reader. 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Freprrick BLEEk. 
Edited by J. F. Brerx, Pfarrer. Translated from the 
German, by Rev. W. Urwick, M.A. Vol. I]. T. & T. 
Clark. 


This volume is characterised by all the great merits of the former 
volume. The critical judgment of the writer goes against his obvious 
wishes, in his rejection of the authenticity of the First Epistle to Timothy 
and the Second Epistle of Peter. He accepts the earlier date of the 
Apocalypse, and refers it to the Presbyter, and not to the Apostle John. 
The remainder of the volume deals first with the history of the New 
Testament canon, then with that of the text of the old eastern and 
western versions of the New Testament ; and, lastly, with the history of 
the —_ text. Here it strikes us as simply insulting to English 
scholarship that no notice whatever should be taken either by editor or 
translator of the efforts made by Alford or Scrivener, in revising the 
text of the New Testament; and it is rather German not to say that 
Dr. Tregelles had done anything beyond publishing his text of the 
Apocalypse. 


Considerations on the Revision of the English Version of the New 
Testament. By C. J. Etxicorr, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Longmans. 


We have so recently urged upon our readers [British Quarterly Review 
for January, 1870] reasons for believing that a revision of the English 
version of the Bible may now be attempted with perfect success, that it is 
unnecessary for us to follow Bishop Ellicott in his able, fine-spirited, and 
suggestive essay. Much of the ground he has here travelled over has 
become a familiar territory ; but he has done good service in calming the 
fears of timid friends, and meeting the objections of open enemies. It is 
clear that so far as this prelate will influence the action of a revision 
comuittee, the aim will be to make ‘ the least possible amount of change 
consistent with faithfulness.’ The limits of change would be determined 
by those necessary corrections of the sacred text, in which all the dis- 
tinguished recensionists agree, the removal of undoubted errors and 
inconsistencies of translation, and, to a certain extent, the correction of 
inaccuracies and infelicities of rendering, which obscure the sense, and 
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detract from the force of the original. Dr. Ellicott seeks the co-opera- 
tion of learned Biblical scholars beyond the limits of the Church of 
England, whom he is prepared to welcome to this work of revision 
on perfectly equal terms; and he conceives that the marvellous change 
of opinion on the whole subject manifested by the Convocation of 
Canterbury, augurs well for the harmonious settlement of the problem. 
He shows that the present authorized version of the New Testament is, 
to a large extent, an improvement of Tyndale’s translation, the striking 
features of which have survived all the revisions to which it has hitherto 
been subjected, and will doubtless survive the next. He gives illustra- 
tions of the kind of error in text and translation which demand removal 
from the English Bible, and has the courage to exhibit the notion which 
he personally entertains of what is necessary, by giving a specimen of the 
revision which he thinks is demanded in our translation of the Sermon on 
the Mount (5th, 6th and 7th chapters of Matthew’s Gospel) and also in the 
dth, 6th, 7th and 8th chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. 

For our part we think that it will be safer and wiser to leave the 
matter at present in the hands of the semi-public semi-private committee, 
which has been called into existence by Convocation. It represents the 
various sections of the Christian Church in England, and will largely 
command the confidence of Nonconformist bodies. No power on eart 
can ‘authorize’ a new translation of Holy Scripture. The impartial 
nomination of the Crown might have secured a broader foundation and 
more indefeasible position to every member of such a commission, but 
Royal authority cannot compel English speaking people to discard their 
old familiar version, or accept an improved one. ‘The verdict of England 
as a whole—an unconscious plébiscite—which will take a whole generation 
to ascertain, will be required to ‘authorize’ it. If Parliament shall then 
impose it upon the National Church, if such then exist, it will do what 
we believe has never been formally done by the Parliament, or Crown, or 
Convocation, with reference to the edition of 1611. The work which is 
to be done must be tried by its fruits. As far as the sections of the 
Church of Christ, with which we may be supposed to be familiar, are 
concerned, we do not think that wiser choice could have been made. Mr. 
Buxton’s large idea of an international commission, occasioned an inter- 
esting discussion in the House of Commons, and has helped to throw 
this great enterprise on the voluntary efforts of the Christian churches. 


A Critical English New Testament, presenting at one view the 
Authorized Version, and the Results of the Criticism of the 
Original Text. Samuel Bagster and Sons. 1870. 


It is somewhat remarkable that the excellent work here accomplished 
for the English reader should not have been attempted before. The 
present volume, brought out with the accuracy, beauty of type and paper 
for which the Messrs. Bagster are distinguished, differs materially from 
that published by Tauchnitz, under the editorial supervision of Tischen- 
dorf, as the thousandth volume of the long series of English classics. 
The latter work gave us the authorized version of the New Testament, 
with all the principal deviations from the Tertus Receptus observable in 
the four or five famous uncial manuscripts. Dr. Tischendorf called the 
attention of English readers to many readings that are not even accepted 
by himself, and which depend entirely on the authority of one or two 
only of the great codices. The editor of the present work has confined 
himself to results of the best and most widely recognised authorities in 
the great science of Biblical criticism. All the principal omissions, 
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INSERTIONS, and vaRIATIONS which have received the imprimatur of 
Lachmann, Alford, T. 8.- Green, Tischendorf (in his last completed 
edition of the New Testament) and Tregelles (so far as his Greek 
Testament has been published) are here indicated. In some cases a 
change of reading which depends on the authority of only three or even 
two of these recensionists is referred to, but in these cases, and, indeed, 

enerally, the manuscript authority and the version authority on which 
the change is suggested are stated. We will cite an instance or two in 
illustration. On Matt. ii. 18 the authorized version reads :—‘In Rama 
was there a voice heard | lamentation and ! weeping, &c.’ The note at 
the foot of the page is ‘18. Opjvos kai Rec., omitted by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, T. & Green, Alford, Tregelles, 8, B, Z, 1, 22, Old Latin, 
Vulgate, Coptic, Sahidic, P. Syriac.’ In the same way all the authorities 
for the omission of Acts vill. 37 and ix. 56, are given. We cannot 
conceive why so much less explicitness is here made to characterize the 
omission of 1 John v. 7. All that is stated in the footnote to the 
celebrated ‘three witnesses’ is ‘unsupported by manuscripts and versions.’ 
The famous modification of Rom. v. 1 is thus indicated :—‘ Therefore 
being justified by faith, | we; det ws | have peace with God, &c.’ In the 
footnote we read ¢xouev, Rec. €yopev, T. 8S. Green, Alford, Tregelles, 
x, A, B, C, D, K, L, &c., Vulgate, P. Syriac, Coptic, Otheopic, Armenian, 
&c. The English reader is thus made aware of the authorities—diplomatic, 
literary, and critical—upon which our most accomplished guides have 
redetermined the form of the text. He should, however, understand 
that he is not in this work put into possession of the authority on which 
the received text rests, nor is he by this volume informed of the weight 
of evidence derivable from the Patristic quotations, which sometimes 
reflect a source older than that of any existing manuscript. This work 
would have been more valuable tothe generalreaderif the apparatuscriticus 
had been explained. The meaning of these well-known symbols XN, A, B, 
&c., might with advantage have been presented in a brief introduction, 
as well as the principle on which Lachmann, Alford, and Tregelles, &c., 
have steered their difficult course. It would have increased tle value of 
the work, if the cases were noted in which Schoez agrees with Tischendorf 
in the adoption of any particular change. We, however, highly ap- 
preciate the work, and believe that it will render valuable aid to the 
present most righteous demand for a revised translation. 


Ewald’s Introductory Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 
Third Edition. By J. F.Smirn. Asher & Co. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. Rorpiger. Translated 
(with Reading Book, &c.) by B. Davies, LL.D. Asher 
and Co. 


Gesenius and Ewald have long been justly considered the leading 
Oriental scholars of Europe, and their excellent grammars are more ex- 
tensively used than any others. It would be both interesting and instruc- 
tive to point out their respective differences on some important gramma- 
tical principles and details embodied in the volumes before us. But this is 
not the place for such survey; we shall therefore confine ourselves to the 
distinctive features of each of these works. Professor Ewald is generally 
regarded as an avrodidaxros, since he has investigated the Hebrew 
Scriptures, independently of the labours of allbefore him. This has Jed 
him at times not simply to ignore, but also to speak in the most dis- 
paraging terms of the services of others in the same field, and often to 
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indulge in hypotheses, which would have been either modified or aban- 
doned, if he had condescended to consult their opinions. But, taking him 
as a whole, there is no one who unites in such a wonderful degree, pro- 
foundness of theory with copiousness of detail. Of this we have abun- 
dance of evidence on every page of the present volume, which is the last 
edition of his ‘Introductory Hebrew Grammar.’ This grammar for 
beginners presents in a suitable form and compass the author’s gram- 
matical principles, which are more fully established and expounded 
in his ‘ Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch.’ This latter (the eighth edition of 
which appeared in 1869), increased by repeated additions, has at last 
assumed such dimensions, as to render it altogether unsuitable to tyros. 
It has become a kind of grammatical thesaurus for the well-read scholar. 
Professor Ewald has, therefore, in the present work given, in a small com- 
pass, his matured views on all essential matters connected with the study of 
the language. Before entering on the details of grammar, the student is 
furnished with a synopsis of masculine and feminine nouns in the states 
construct and absolute of the singular, dual, and plural, numbers, with 
their pronominal atfixes, and the nouns are divided into those of the first, 
second, and third formation, which is much more satisfactory than the 
nine masculine and four feminine declensions of Gesenius. Then follows 
a table of the verbs according to their different conjugations, and last of 
all examples of the verbs with pronominal affixes. This, together with 
the excellent indexes and tabie of contents added by the translator, 
renders the facility of reference complete. Apart from these details, the 
distinctive feature of the book is its thoroughly philosophical character, 
in which it surpasses all other works upon the subject. In this respect 
Ewald is facile princeps. His aim throughout is to reduce what is 
anomalous to the smallest possible compass, by tracing everything to 
some great and general principle. In his hands vowel changes, regarded 
by other grammarians as capricious, assume a definite and tangible form. 
The rationale of the changes of nouns is so fully expounded, and the funda- 
mental meanings of the tenses so clearly established, as to reduce into 
order and meaning what in most grammars is nothing better than unin- 
telligible chaos. The syntax, though necessarily brief, is comprehensive 
in details and philosophical in arrangement. The only fault that we can 
find with it is, that itis still too difficult for learners. If we are not mis- 
taken, Ewald is not the best man to write grammar forbeginners. Those 
of the Germans who have preferred his grammar to that of Gesenius, have 
endeavoured to overcome the difficulty, by providing excellent exercise 
books of amuch simpler kind to accompany the perusal of this work. 
Though professedly based upon it, they give the elements of grammar 
ina saghed form, and in an entirely different order. In this country, too, 
if we are not mistaken, it will never be adopted as a text-book. 

The present edition contains some peculiarities, which have never been 
satisfactorily established, e.g.—the pluralitermination ©. is said to be ori- 
ginally am, derived from OY, a multitude, an opinion which is likely to be 
confined to himself and the late Dr. Donaldson; the existence of an 
original neuter gender, based chiefly on the different forms of the pro- 
nouns ‘2 and 79, the removal of niphal from its ordinary to the last 
place, &c., &c. Ewald’s style is never very perspicuons, and the present 
translation has not improved the work by reproducing the ipsissima verba 
of the author, and often translating particles, for which there is no equi- 
valent in our English idiom. It would have been better if he had cut up 
some of the long and complicated sentences, and furnished explanations 
where necessary to the English student. Notwithstanding several minor 
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defects, however, the translation is decidedly good, and much superior 
to most of the same class. 

With regard to the second book on our list, we need say but little, as all 
the students of Hebrew in this country are acquainted with Roediger’s 
‘ Gesenius.’ Its simpie and intelligible arrangement of materials, its gene- 
rally sound conclusions, and its highly convenient form will always make 
it the favourite text-book in all our schools and colleges, and the com- 
panion of every student of the Old Testament Scriptures. Since the issue 
of the excellent edition by Messrs. Bagster, many years have elapsed, 
during which Dr. Roediger has been busy at work making corrections and 
improvements. It is time, therefore, that these should be presented to 
the English student ; and, through the enterprise of Messrs. Asher, we are 
presented with the twenty-fifth edition, in a volume which, as to finish and 

rice, stands quite unrivalled “The present edition differs from Bagster’s, 

oth as to matter and arrangement. Following the example of Ewald, 
Dr. Roediger has placed at the beginning a conspectus of all the changes 
of nouns, with pronominal affixes, a complete list of the different classes 
of verbs, and has also inserted the passive forms, and the infinitive with 
suffixes. Other improvements, too numerous to be noticed here, will be 
found distributed all over the volume. The exercises are admirable. 
In its present condition, it is incomparably the best book for the study 
of the elements of Hebrew. 


Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament, together with 
a complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the chief New 
Testament Synonyms. Religious Tract Society. 


This volume, the work of the Rev. Professor S. Green, of Rawdon 
College, appears to us of extreme value to those students who are content 
to study Biblical Greek and that alone. Nor is it of less worth to those 
who, having mastered the grammar of the great classics, are anxious to 
study the accidence and syntax of New Testament Greek, pur et simple. 
As far as the later development of the language coincides with the forms 
of either Attic or Ionic Greek, the treatment is a complete grammar of 
the language, giving declensions of nouns, conjugations and paradigms 
of verbs, &c. We do not know that we have ever seen the difficulties of 
declension and the formation of tenses, the rules of accentuation and the 
principles of syntax, more clearly presented or more satisfactorily treated. 
All the words, all the Greek forms required for the illustration of either 
accidence or syntax, all proofs of the power of prepositions and particles 
and conditional sentences, are derived from the New Testament itself. 
The work is the result of very extensive reading and prolonged considera- 
tion of the best ways of answering the difficult questions that arise in 
the course of New Testament exegesis. We heartily and strongly 
commend the volume as a safe and luminous introduction to the study of 
Biblical Greek. 


Benedict de Spinoza; his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By 
R. Wituts, M.D. Tribner and Co. 


This ponderous volume contains a general introduction to the philo- 
sophy of Benedict de Spinoza, which determines his position in the world 
of letters, and the filiation of his philosophical system, and through- 
out which a continuous panegyric is bestowed upon this ‘ Father of the 
speculation of our age and father of our Biblical criticism.’ Dr. Willis 
has hard words and spiteful hits at all ‘cowled bigots’ and other ignorant 
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eople, who have an old prejudice in favour of the personality of God ; 
a claims even Biblical writers and the greatest of Christian sages as 
virtual Pantheists before he can give them a good name; bestows much 
abuse on all the superstitious nincompoops who have some kind of notion 
of a God they can appeal or pray to, or come into personal relations 
with, and he interweaves with his panegyric a tolerably clear sketch of 
the ethical and philosophical theory of Spinoza. Dr. Willis continues 
his éloge in the form of ‘a life’ of this remarkable man, who has been 
strangely misunderstood both by his own people, his philosophical con- 
temporaries, and his successors and students. The romantic and even 
saintly life of Spinoza well deserves study. We are not aware, however, 
that Dr. Willis cught to boast of having produced a biographical sketch 
more attractive, luminous, or learned than that of Mr. G. H. Lewes, whose 
labours in this department seem to us to be very imperfectly appreciated 
by our author. After seventy pages of memoir, we have nearly two 
hundred pages of sketches of ‘ the friends of Spinoza,’ ‘ the revivers and 
poets of Spinozism,’ ‘the critics, followers, and translators of Spinoza.’ 
This again is followed by nearly two hundred pages of Spinoza’s own 
correspondence with some of the aforementioned friends, and the whole 
is finished up by a translation into English of the five parts of the ethics. 

Though there are occasional obscurities, and even in the first defi- 
nition Dr. Willis has not approached in clearness Emile Saisset’s 
translation, we think this the most valuable part of the work. It is 
simply foolish to pretend that the God of Spinoza is in any way identified 
with the God of Israel, or the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
or of the greatest spirits in Christianity. Dr. Willis seems to think that 
the little matter of the personality of God is one of those theological 
trifles which ought clearly to remain an open question, if it is not hope- 
lessly doomed; and while we would join him in condemning much of 
the treatment to which the name and character of Spinoza has been 
subjected, we are at a loss to understand the justice or the conscious- 
ness of a man who pretends to ignore the tremendous issues involved in 
this controversy. As for the treatment of Spinoza, whom he calls ‘the 
denounced and vilified of Christendom,’ he ought certainly to have 
referred to the estimates formed of Spinoza by Bayle and Voltaire. All 
Dr. Willis’s concentrated spite comes out in the remarks he makes about 
Henry Oldenburg, when he takes occasion to speak of ‘the Lessings, 
Pauluses, Channings, and Theodore Parkers’ as the true interpreters of 
the word of ‘the great Prophet of Nazareth.’ Better, according to our 
author, ‘that the mystery of God and of existence remained unsolved or 
‘were accepted as unsoluble, than that the solution foisted on the world 
‘from a benighted antiquity and outraging the intellectual and moral 
‘sense of man, should continue to be received. Apostles’, Nicene, and 
‘Athanasian creeds are lingering remnants of the older Polytheism 
‘mingled with the metaphysical conceptions of a later age.’ Dr. Willis 
quotes with apparent approval Spinoza’s rejection of ‘ miracles,—and 
the remark that, without his (Spinoza’s) pantheistic conception of ‘ the 
‘Eternal Son of God, that is, cf the Eternal Wisdom of God which 
‘manifests itself in all things, in the human mind especially, and most 
‘especially of all in Christ Jesus; without this conception no one can 
‘attain to a state of beatitude ; inasmuch as it alone informs us of what 1s 
‘true or false, good or evil.’ This seems to us as intolerant as the 
* Athanasian Creed. 

We will not attempt here to review the system of Spinoza, which 
turns so largely upon his definition of substantia, and is exposed to all 
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the insecurity from which the @ priori argument for the Being of God 
suffers. We can praise the devotion, the enthusiasm with which this 
edition of Spinoza’s ethics has been prepared, though we have extremely 
little sympathy with the spirit with which the editor has performed 
his task. 


The Psalms: their History, Teachings, and Use. By Dr. W. 
Binnie. Nelson & Sons. 


The Book of Psalms Translated from the Hebrew. By C. Carrer. 
Yates & Alexander. 

The Treasury of David: Containing an Original Exposition of the 
Book of Psalms, a Collection of Illustrative Extracts from the 
whole range of Literature, a Series of Homiletical Hints upon 
almost every verse, and Lists of Writers upon each Psalm. 
By ©. H. Spurcron. Vol. I, Psalms I. to XXVI. 
Passmore & Alabaster. 


Dr. Binnie, like most authors, aims at supplying what he regards a 
vacuum in the literature of our country. ‘The volume is intended asa 
companion to the study of the Psalter. It is divided into three parts, 
or (as the author chooses to call them) books. The first is mainly oceu- 
ees with the origin and growth of this ancient hymnal, and traces its 

istory from the song of the Red Sea to those of the captivity and 
the return. In this section of the book several kindred topics are dis- 
cussed, such as the nature and value of the superscriptions, the practical 
structure of the Psalms, &. This portion of the work could scarcely 
be expected to present any great originality, either of matter or form. 
The reader who has access to such sources, will find all these subjects 
much more satisfactorily and scientifically handled in Herzog’s ‘ Real 
Encyclopadie, article Psalmen,’ or in the introductions to the ‘ Common- 
taries on the Psalms, by Tholuck, De Wette, Hiipfeld, and Delitzsch.’ 
The present writer has only expanded and popularised portions of 
the materials contained in the above-mentioned works. ‘The second 
part is devoted to a more arduous task, viz., a systematic arrange- 
ment of the theology of the Psalms. The materials present an almost 
endless variety—they are as varied and manifold as the life and 
feelings of the Jewish nation. In this wonderful manual of devotion are 
found lying side by side, sanctuary choruses, penitential litanies, funeral 
dirges, Pattie songs, exile hymns, and love-lays. Any one may satisfy 
himself of the difficulty of the task by making the experiment in one of 
our modern hymnbooks, where he will discover occasionally a single 
hymn embracing all the doctrines of Christianity. In our opinion, Dr. 
Binnie has not proved himself competent to grapple satisfactorily with 
the difficulty of the undertaking. ‘There are only two separate treatises 
on the subject in German, one by Dr. Kurtz, the other by Professor 
Koenig, chiefly dealing with the Messianic psalms, neither of which are 
altogether satisfactory. We fear the present volume will not contribute 
much to an exhaustive and scientific study of the subject. The method 
of treatment is not nearly so comprehensive and logical as that sketched 
by De Wette, in his ‘ Erbauliche Erklarung der Psalmen,’ or by Hiipfeld, 
in his ‘ Einleitende Untersuchunegen uber das Psalmbuch,’ at the end of 
the last volume of his commentary, in the old edition; but at the begin- 
ning of the first volume, in the new edition, by Riehm. This section 
may reassure and edify the devout, but it will fail to satisfy the critical 
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inquirer. The third book contains a sketchy account of the use of the 
Psalms in the Church of the Old Testament, in the Synagogue, and in 
the early Church of the New, and concludes with testimonies to the 
estimation in which the Psalms have been held. The materials of this 
last portion have been culled from a great variety of sources, and are 
interesting enough in themselves, but somewhat loosely connected. The 
author has presented a new translation of the particular psalms quoted in 
this work, which is evidently prepared with considerable care, and after 
consulting the most valuable versions; e.g., those of Hiipfeld, Ewald, 
and Perowne. Dr. Binnie is thoroughly orthodox in his conclusions, 
and shows great diligence and considerable extent of reading. While 
we feel assured that the scholar will fail to find here what he lacks on 
these subjects, we can heartily recommend the work to the general 
reader and all who have not access to such sources as are mentioned 
above. 

The small and unpretending volume which stands second on our list 
is highly creditable to the author. The translation evinces a deep and 
thorough acquaintance with the original, and deals very successfully 
with passages of great difliculty and obscurity. The translation, as a 
whole, is characterised by a very high degree of excellence, and is in 
every respect a vast improvement on the authorised version. 

e know of no other more serviceable to the intelligent reader, 
who wishes to procure a clear, reliable, and literal translation of the 
Psalms. Would that all missionaries who are entrusted with the solemn 
task of rendering the Word of God into foreign tongues were so eminently 

ualified as Mr. Carter, who has translated the Scriptures -into the 

inghalese, and of which the present version is the indirect result. The 
aim of the author is to give the latest and best results of the progress 
made in the knowledge of Hebrew since the days of King James, in a 
form and at a price which will make it accessible to English readers in 
general, We think he has been successful in an eminent degree. While 
improving the translation he has everywhere retained the simple beauty 
of the authorized version. We most cordially recommend this handy 
little volume to all English readers desirous of perfecting their study of 
the Psalms: in point of taste and general accuracy it leaves little to be 
desired. 

The volume which we have placed third on our list is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the three. It is a large, closely printed volume of nearl 
600 pages, and fairly fulfils the promise of its title. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
comments and expositions he ‘honestly thinks’ to be ‘original.’ 
‘ Whether,’ he says, ‘ they are better or worse for that I know not; at 
‘least I have sought heavenly guidance while writing them, and there- 
‘fore I look for a blessing on the printing of them.’ They abound in 
rich, racy, and suggestive remarks, and they have a strong flavour of the 
homiletic and practical exposition with which Mr.Spurgeon is accustomed 
to accompany his public reading of Holy Scripture. We have read large 
portions with genuine pleasure, satisfaction, and profit. There is an 
intensity of belief, a fulness of assent to the great points of Calvinistic 
orthodoxy which our author would not be true to himself if he attempted 
toconceal. The brief introductions are very well done, and the abun- 
dant apparatus criticus, the list of hundreds of writers on the Psalms, 
whose meditations have been laid under contribution to enrich the 
work, render this commentary on twenty-six of them one of the most 
voluminous in existence. At all events the volume will be an encyclo- 
pedia of reference; a proof of the prodigious extent to which this won- 
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derful book has stimulated the religious experience and imagination of 
mankind, and a most valuable assistance to the devotional use of its 
treasures. We trust that Mr. Spurgeon may be encouraged to persevere 
in this work, as he has been in almost every Christian enterprise with 
which his name is associated. 


The Substitution of Similars. By Srantzy Jrvons, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic. By T. Fowrer, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Logic of Deduction and Induction. 2 vols. By ALEXANDER 
Bary, L.L.D. Longmans & Co. 

The Laws of Discursive Thought. By J. McCosu, LL.D. 
Maemillan & Co. 


We think we shall best consult the interests of our readers by placing 
before them some of the important points with reference to which the 
schools of logic divide and diverge, and thus enable them more clearly 
to comprehend the different standpoints of the authors of the treatises 
on our list. One of the most prominent differences of logical writers has 
reference to the definition pad scope of logic itself. All agree that logic 
is a science which treats of thought and knowledge, or of mind and 
the objects which are embraced in its operations. But the mind is one, 
and the modes of its activity are few in number, and unique in character ; 
while the objects of knowledge are vast and various, infinite in number 
and in kind. Accordingly, one school of logic directs its attention solely 
to the analysis of the universal principles of knowledge, and excludes 
from the province of logicall but ultimate principles, and thoseimmediately 
derived from them; the other pays scarcely any attention to abstract 
principles, but contemplates almost exclusively the world of realities in 
which they are exhibited. Hence the widely different definitions of the 
science. The majority of German logicians, and Sir W. Hamilton, 
adopt the narrower definition, while the majority of English logicians, 
including Mill, Bain, and Fowler, adopt the wider, and embrace within 
the scope of logic the exemplifications of these laws throughout all the 
branches of human knowledge. Another point, closely connected with 
the preceding, is the discussion as to whether logic is an art or a science. 
The school represented in this country by Sir W. Hamilton main- 
tains that in the fundamental view of it, logic is a science ;{that the 
object of the logician is to ascertain the fundamental principles which 
always underlie our acquirement of knowledge. But Mill and his dis- 
ciples regard it as the science and art of reasoning, and as such it must 
have reference to all our modes of reasoning ; that is, to the several 
sciences. A third point of dispute has reference to the function and 
value of the syllogism, or the means of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood. Aristotle, the founder of the science, laid down the syllogism as the 
universal model of reasoning and the organ of truth. Kant adopted the 
principle in slightly different terms. Bacon, on the other hand, laid down 
induction as the great process by which we add to our treasures of know- 
ledge. The Aristotelians were not ignorant of the existence of induction, 
but they regarded it only as a particular kind of syllogism, subordinate 
to the syllogism as a whole. The Baconians cast overboard the syllogism 
as useless in scientific inquiry; they were content with simple observa- 
tion and probable reasoning. Kant held theoretically that spiloghen and 
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induction were co-ordinate processes ; but banished the latter from the 

rovince of logic, because it gave only gradual and probable knowledge. 
Temiiten seems to have retrograded to the old Aristotelian position, in 
making induction a particular kind of syllogism. To Mill must be 
assigned the merit of having combined the syllogism and induction, so as 
to form together a complete process of argumentation. He blended the 
two mental processes—induction and deduction—into a harmonious 
whole. This did by laying down the relation of the general to the 
particular as a mere accident in the syllogism. He maintains that in 
every complete argument, we reason from particulars to particu- 
lars, from like to like; that when we have forgotten the particular 
instance from which the general principle has been derived, it may 
then be considered as a kind of first principle; and in that case we have 
deductive reasoning. ‘This view is fully adopted by Bain and Fowler. 
While Jevons would give to this general principle of argumentation 
expressed by the syllogism the name ‘substitution of similars.’ The 
divergence above mentioned imparts a different tendency to the school 
by which they are held. The inductive school of logie is ever in search 
of some concrete use to which the science can be applied—has reference 
to the practical result rather than the mental process; while Hamilton 
and the German logicians examine the mental process and analyse it 
into its different elements, apart from the consideration of its practical 
application. In the one the practical isthe aim and end; in the other it is 
the result. This may be regarded as the inductive and deductive ten- 
dency. The volumes before us serve to indicate a change in the history 
of logic in this country. Aristotle formally regarded the perfect 
rational thought to consist in the equilibrium of induction and deduc- 
tion. Until very revently the disparity between the two was conspicuous 
in every treatise. Manuals of logic were exclusively devoted to the 
deductive, the inductive being disposed of in a few pages. For some 
time past the growth of the inductive has been gradual and steady, and 
the deductive has proportionately declined. It would not greatly sur- 
prise us to find, at no distant period, the order of things altogether 
reversed; and modern logicians transferring their sole attention to 
problems of induction. This wouid be to disturb the true position of 
these two elements of mental process. 

Having referred to the general character of the works before us, we 
proceed to give a separate account of them in the order in which they 
stand. Mr. Jevons has, no doubt, by this time found out that his gloomy 
torebodings respecting the fate of his brochure were entirely groundless ; 
that this original and striking production has met with as hearty a 
welcome in the right quarters as ‘any rare mineral, the newest scientific 
toy, or the latest observation concerning a change in the weather ;’ and 
that the science is not so completely under the ban of a as he 
anticipated. This work deals with only one of the points above men- 
tioned, the ground-principle of the syllogism. The author’s aim is to 
show that all acts of reasoning are but different modes of one uniform 
process, which he describes as the substitution of similars, by which he 
designates that familiar mode in which we constantly argue by analogy, 
from like to like, and take one thing as the representative of the other. 
‘The chief task is to show that all the old forms of logic, as well as the 
fundamental rules of mathematical reasoning, may be explained on this 
principle. For the dictum of Aristotle, the following modification is 
substituted by the author: ‘ Whatever is known of a term may be stated 
‘ of its equal or equivalent; or in other words, whatever is true of a thing 
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‘is true of its like.’ If the principle be true, as Mr. Jevons says, a 
vast mass of technicalities ould be swept from our text-books, and yet 
the small remaining part of logical doctrine would prove far more useful 
than a!l the learning of school men. That this is a true and very exten- 
sive principle of reasoning, cannot be doubted. It has also of late been 
extensively recognised as, e.g., by Dr. Day, of America. But the author, 
if we understand him aright, is not satisfied with anything short of its 
recognition as the universal principle of all reasoning. We think that all 
the readers of this work will acknowledge the ability of the writer, although 
they will not acquiesce in his conclusions. They will still think that this 
principle is but one among several, and that we have as many principles 
of reasoning as we have distinct categorical relations. They will doubt 
the statement that even when an inference seems to be obtained without 
the use of an equation, a disguised substitution is really performed by 
the mind. For details we must refer the reader to the concise, clever, 
and original exposition of principles found in this volume. We trust it 
will meet with the attention it deserves. The volume of Mr. Fowler is 
to be regarded as a complement to that which has already appeared on 
deductive logic; and the fact that the second is double the thickness of 
the first is a proof of the historical change indicated above. The author, 
in the preface, informs us that the book is intended as an introduction 
not to science, but to scientific method. He has, therefore, culled from 
all the sciences examples illustrative of the precepts laid down, and by 
thus combining the study of method with the study of science, he has 
succeeded in rendering his treatment of the subject most interesting 
and instructive—so interesting, that one is scarcely conscious of the fact 
that he is reading a work on some of the most difficult logical problems. 
The introductory chapter contains a clear and well-arranged account of 
the nature and history of induction. He evidently inclines to Herbert 
Spencer's theory of transmitted experience by hereditary descent from 
generation to generation. While expressing his preference of Dr. 
Whewell’s statement of the principle of reasoning, that all inference is 
from the particular to the general to that of Mill, that all inference is 
from particulars to particulars, he strangely enough regards it as a differ- 
ence only in the mode of statement. Dr. Whewell thought he was con- 
tending forthe logic of intuitive ideas against an advocate of the nominalist 
theory. The difference between them is, no doubt, the whole difference 
between nominalism and realism. It is evident, from the chapter on the 
relation of induction to deduction, that Mr. Fowler adopts Mill’s inter- 
pretation of the relationship between them; but he recognises the 
deductive nature of the method of residues, although he allows it to 
be discussed in its usual place, on the ground that it is applied to the 
results of previous inductions, and generally suggests subsequent induc- 
tions. He also clearly regards logic as standing in a most intimate 
relation to the concrete science, almost as an organ of scientific discovery, 
which differs from Mill’s teaching upon the subject, who says that logic 
does not discover, but judges. No doubt, as a matter of theory, logic 
has to do with the processes of discovery quite as much as with the pro- 
cesses of proof; it has to do with the whole process by which the thought 
of every mind grows into knowledge; but, as a matter of fact, people do 
not discover by logic any more than people learn to speak by grammar. 
Much in chapter v. belongs to the prolegomena logica, rather than to 
logic itself. It is, however, highly interesting as presenting the philo- 
sophical opinions of the writer, on such topics as the origin of ideas and 
final causes, which will be best expressed in his own words. Speaking 
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of the geometrical axiom, ‘things that are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another,’ he says, ‘ But this proposition, if not referred 
‘ directly to induction, is classed under the head of intuitive conceptions, 
‘the most probable, though perhaps not the most commonly received, 
‘explanation of which, is that which derives them from the accumulated 
‘ experience of generations transmitted hereditarily from father to son ;’— 
a view advocated by Spencer in his principles of psychology. On page 
316, note 71, he distinctly states his belief in the argument from final 
causes with certain modifications. he work throughout is clear in 
style, logical in arrangement, and copious in illustrations; all of which 
are selected with extreme care as to their scientific correctness. It will 
be found a valuable help to the student of induction, and a useful com- 
panion in the reading of Mill’s ‘ Logie.’ 

The two volumes of Dr. Bain embrace a complete system of logic. 
The first and smaller of the two contains the deductive portion, including 
what is commonly called formai logic; the second presents a more com- 
plete view of the inductive logic than is found in any preceding work. 

ain fully adopts Mill’s exposition of the nature and scope of logic, the 
relation of induction and deduction, and of the value and functions of 
the syllogism. In an introductory chapter to the first volume he fur- 
nishes the reader with as much psychology as has a bearing on logic, the 
nature of knowledge in general, and the classification of the sciences. 
It is the experimental psychology familiar to readers of the author's well- 
known philosophical works. ‘The deductive part which follows contains 
the usual doctrines of the syllogism, with the additions and modifications 
of Sir W. Hamilton, and a full account of the elaborate schemes of 
Professors De Morgan and Boole. Indeed, the chief merit of this part 
of the work is that it gives very clear and comprehensive representations 
of theimprovements which have been proposed by the most eminent modern 
logicians, including Arnauld, Hamilton, De Morgan, Mansel, and others. 
‘The reader will find here a clearer and more complete view of recent logical 
inquiry than is to be found anywhere else, whether he assents to the 
criticism or not. As usual, the author, in an appendix, treats of 
‘ the classification of the science,’ ‘ the province of logic —the greater part 
of which is taken up with the criticism of Mansel’s views on the subject, in 
the introduction to his edition of Aldrich—‘ the enumeration of things’ 
—under which are discussed the categories of Aristotle, and the author’s 
own views are fully expressed; ‘the universal postulate —where the 
views of Hamilton and Spencer are critically handled; and, last of all, ‘the 
Aristotelian and scholastic fallacies.’ As the first volume is, in a great 
measure, devoted to the vindication of Mill’s principle, so the second is 
occupied with its amplification. Bain, in his definition of logic, has 
included the method of scientific investigation which Mill coupled in 
the title of his work with the principles of evidence; and his second 
volume comprehends some topics not formally handled by Mill. We 
find, therefore, that this part comprises not only all the methods of 
inductive research, and those collateral subjects treated by Mill as part 
of the problem of induction, but also the logical method is made to 
include definition ; and, in a separate division, the logic of the sciences 
including not only mathematics, chemistry, and physics, but even 
psychology, politics and medicine. At this rate we shall find logic 
treating de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. Again, we have an ap- 
pendix on analysis and synthesis, the growth of the logic of induction, &c., 
&c. The whole character of the work may be seen from the order in 
which he arranges the three great departments of logic: instead of 
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deduction, induction and definition, he would have definition, induction, 
and deduction. This reveals to us the views of the author. On all those 
points where logic and metaphysics intersect, and these are not a few, we 
deem the work peculiarly unsatisfactory. This is especially the case when 
he attempts to deal with necessary truths, and to establish the doctrine 
that an induction may be the basis of an induction, when he explains 
causality by the correlation and conservation of forces, where, in our 
opinion, force itself needs explanation; when he treats of the relation of 
body and mind, and the connection between faith or belief and knowledge. 
On all these points, the work is unsatisfactory, and fails to carry con- 
viction. Like all Dr. Bain’s writings, the work is clear, interesting and 
instructive ; exhibiting a vast amount of thought and most extensive 
research, It will take its place as the best handbook on the different 
logical systems, and as the most comprehensive exposition of the inductive 
logic. 1t will not supplant Mill’s unrivalled work on the subject; but 
it will be found equally necessary as a vindication and extension of the 
principles of this schoo!. 

The treatise by Dr. McCosh, as seen from the title, agrees on all the 
general points indicated above with the school of logic represented by 
Sir W. Hamilton. The author, while remarking that discursive thought 
may be viewed either in its general aspects as directed to objects of any 
kind, internal or external—when it is called universal or formal, or in 
its more special application as looking to certain classes of objects, in 
which cases it is styled, particular or objective logic, expressly states it 
as his intention to deal exclusively with the former in his present work. 
‘There is a great difference, however, between the meaning of the term as 
used by Kant and that in which Dr. McCosh would have it employed; and 
this difference has occasioned the publication of the present volume. Kant 
makes universal logic look at thought apart altogether from content or ob- 
jects, and supposes that mind has laws or forms which it imposes upon 
things. Dr. McCosh maintains that Sir W. Hamiltonisinfected throughout 
with the metaphysics of Kant, as ‘the art of thinking’ is with the meta- 
physics of Descartes, and Mill’s logic with the empiricism of Comte ; 
and that the defects and errors of the new analytic are derived mainly 
from its German paternity, which consist in presupposing or implying 
that there are forms in the mind which it imposes on the objects as it 
contemplates them. Dr. McCosh, as the readers of his works well know, 
holds that there are principles or laws in the mind, original and native ; 
but that these do not impose forms on objects as we look at them; they 
simply enable us to perceive what is in the objects. He acknowledges 
the existence of laws in the mind operating prior to experience, but 
holds that their nature can be discovered only by means of careful obser- 
vation, and that the science of logic, therefore, is to be constructed by a 
careful investigation of the operations of the human mind, as it is employed 
in thinking. Dr. McCosh’s view is, that formal or universal logic treats 
of thought, not apart from content, but whatever be the content, that 
is, whatever be the objects. Having thus indicated the fundamental 
position of the author, the next distinguishing feature of the work is the 
extensive and thorough treatment of notion, with regard to which 
he considers the schools of Locke and Whateley defective, and the 
schools and Hamilton altogether erroneous. The reason for the pro- 
minence given to the notion is the author’s conviction that error springs 
far more frequently from obscure, inadequate, indistinct and confused 
notions, and from not placing the notions in their proper places in judg- 
ment, than from ratiocination; and that we are accordingly in more 
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need, at present, of a new analysis of the notion and the judgment, than 
of the reasoning process. The treatment of the notion consists in a 
thorough-going separation of the abstract notion from the singular and 
universal. The results of his analysis of the notions, is that they are 
neither non-entities nor independent realities; but that they are closely 
connected with, and traceable to the concrete objects from which they 
are derived. This view has also been clearly and ably set forth by Dr. 
Porter, in his work on the human intellect, to which we not long ago 
called the attention of our readers. Dr. McCosh’s aim is to avoid the error 
of realism on the side of excess, of nominalism on the side of defect, and 
of conceptualism in some of its forms. He maintains that conceptualism 
rightly understood is the true theory, ‘for in general notions,’ he says, 
‘the essential element is the grouping by the mind of objects, by common 
‘ properties, and putting in the group all objects possessing the properties.’ 
These are the objections advanced against the principles of the new 
analytic. Of the special doctrines criticised, the chief is that of the 
-thorough-going qualification of the predicate. Dr. McCosh admits the 
principle on which Hamilton founds the universal predication, viz., that 
whatever is contained implicitly in spontaneous thought, should be 
unfolded explicitly in logical forms; but denies that it requires the 
quantification of the predicate in affirmative propositions. He conse- 
quently retains only five forms, adding to the old fourfold division, that 
called U by Hamilton, AA? by Spalding, by which they designate a 
class of affirmative propositions, in which the predicate is distributed. 
This is not the place to attempt the criticism of a subject on which there 
is such a diversity of opinion; we would refer the reader interested in the 
subject to the treatises of Thomson, who retains the same number of 
forms, and to the works of Mill and De Morgan, whose criticisms of 
Hamilton substantially agree. The peculiarity of Dr. McCosh’s views, 
embodied in this volume, may be familiar to some of our readers, as they 
have been already expressed in his intuitions, examination of Mill’s 
Hamilton, in various quarterlies, and especially in his examination of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s logic, included in his philosophical papers ; but they 
are given here in their true relation to each other, and in their syste- 
matic connection. The work is characterized;by so much soundness of 
judgment, combined with extensiveness of research, by such thorough- 
ness of treatment, combined with clearness of arrangement and 
lucidity of style, that it will greatly surprise us if it be not found helpful 
to the students of logic, in enabling them to arrive at a more clear and 
definite idea of the science. The author’s meaning is not obscured by 
an ill-defined mass of useless technicalities, which serve to perplex the 
most advanced, but frequently overwhelm the uninitiated. We heartily 
recommend this work to all who feel an interest inthestudy. It is quite 
comprehensible to the beginner, while it will help the advanced student 
to a clearer comprehension of logical truths. 


SERMONS. 


The Plymouth Pulpit. Sermons by HENRY Warp BEECHER. Second 
Series. elie, Greater service to preachers can hardly be ren- 
dered than to put into their hands such models of vigorous, earnest, 
unconventional preaching as Mr. Beecher’s sermons supply. Sometimes 
the strong originality of the man leads him astray, sometimes he fails in 
discernment of deeper spiritual meanings—as, for instance, in the sermon 
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on the ‘Hidden Life;’ but the strength and tenderness, the fidelity and 
searching power of his sermons, have scarcely any parallel. His greatly 
gifted nature furnishes not only models of preaching, but suggestions of 
meaning that are very precious. Mr. Dickenson is doing great service 
by his cheap republication of these sermons. Familiar Talks on Themes 
of General Christian Experience. By HENrY WARD BEECHER, ('T. Nelson 
and Sons.) A report of week-day and prayer-meeting addresses, authorized 
and corrected by Mr. Beecher himself, and exhibiting the freshness, 
fecundity, and tenderness of the great preacher even more fully than his 
more formal Sunday discourses. Never was there a greater critical 
blunder than to call Mr. Beecher ‘The Apostle of Commonplaceuess.’ 
This is simply to confound commonplace things, which must be the 
staple of all religious teaching, with their treatment. Coarse, Mr, 
Beecher may sometimes be, and, to our English notions, irreverent; 
erratic he is, and not always very congruous in metaphor, or correct 
in style; but a more unconventional and fresh, not to say original, 
preacher it would be difficult to name. It is not easy to account for the 
antipathies which preachers provoke in some critics, save by their in- 
tolerance of any theology but their own, which is sectarianism of the 
narrowest sort. Mr. Beecher’s little volume will appeal to all that is best 
in religious men’s hearts, and will enhance their estimate of his 
spiritual wisdom and power. They abound in racy, searching, edifying 

assages of colloquial earnest address. Sermons. By HENRY Warp 

EECHER, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from published and 
unpublished Discourses, and revised by their author. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) This is certainly an attractive title-page. Dr. Lyman Abbott seems 
to imply that this work is to be the authorized standard from which to 
judge of the variety, theological opinions, and literary excellence of the 
utterances of this distinguished preacher. ‘'The collection may be 
‘accepted as an authoritative presentation of his views and teachings, so 
‘far as its compass permits, the only one before the public which is so.’ 
We are sorry to say that the extremely favourable prejudice with which 
we took up the volume has not been sustained. We have never felt 
more Sessler that a sermon, if it is good for much, cannot be printed. 
There is so much ‘ between the lines’ which is utterly without represen- 
tation; and the fire, force, fluency, directions of aim, and enthusiasm 
of manner, so characteristic of Mr. Beecher, will not travel across the 
high seas, nor be reproduced by the aid of a shorthand writer, or a 
careful editor, or even by an author’s revision. There are a few of these 
sermons which are exquisitely beautiful and pathetic, such, for instance, 
as ‘ The Sepulchre in the Garden.’ There are some of great ingenuity 
and force of appeal, as that on ‘Moth-Eaten Garments.’ There is one 
at least where a reasonable egotism gives some insight into the make 
and fashion of the man, but we have found a large number of them 
singularly and unexpectedly dull; entirely contradicting all our precon- 
ceptions of Henry Ward Beecher. A selection of the best of them (there 
are no fewer than forty-six) would have given a more pleasing and per- 
haps a truer idea of this great pulpit orator. Sermons Preached in 
Hexham Abbey Church. By J. W. Hooper, Curate. (Nisbet and Co.) 
Let none of our readers class this very choice volume with ordinary 
sermon literature. It is one of Reg ee which now and then re- 
viewers stumble upon to their own surprise and joy. We earnestly 
hope that the designation ‘Curate’ implies that Mr. Hooper is but a 
young man; if so, we may congratulate the Church on a preacher of 
whom much will be heard, or at any rate read. We have rarely met 
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with sermons more naturally unconventional, more simply thoughtful, 
more robustly evangelical, more —s practical. They do not rise to 
lofty flights of eloquence, they are not characterized by vivid imagination 
or sensuous rhetoric; but they have in perfection that indefinable charm 
of simple strength and earnestness, which have made Dr. Vaughan’s 
sermons so popular. We earnestly recommend, not sermon-makers only, 
but those who do not often read sermons, to procure this admirable little 
volume, to which we shall ourselves frequently recur. We trust soon to 
hear of Mr. Hooper again; but, if his Church cares anything for its own 
best interest—not as J. W. Hooper, Curate. Saving Knowledge. Ad- 
dressed to Young Men by Tuomas Gururte, D.D., and W. G. BuAcKIE, 
D.D. (Strahan and Co.) The characteristics of both Dr. Guthrie and 
Dr. Blackie are so well known to readers of religious books, that it is un- 
necessary to do more than announce this volume as their joint production. 
It consists of papers contributed to the Sunday Magazine. Dr. Guthrie 
discourses concerning ‘ the Evil of Sin,’ ‘Man’s Inability to Save Himself,’ 
‘the Work and Glory of the Saviour,’ ‘the Way of Salvation,’ and ‘ Made 
Holy ;’ Dr. Blackie, concerning ‘ God’s Verdict on Man,’ ‘ God’s Sentence 
on Man,’ ‘God’s Gift to Man,’ ‘the Saviour’s Person,’ ‘Faith,’ ‘ the 
Spirit of Life,’ and ‘the Sacraments.’ Christ in the World. By the Rey. 
FREDERICK WHITFIELD, M.A., Senior Curate of Greenwich. (Nisbet and 
Co.) Mr. Whitfield has turned fourteen sermons into chapters, quite 
unnecessarily, as they are on miscellaneous subjects, and not to their 
advantage. Spoken sermons do not make good essays. Mr. Whitfield’s 
chapters, however, are sensible, vigorous, and edifying. As sermons, 
they must have been both instructive and stimulating. They do not need 
garnishing with the scraps of poetry with which each is wound up. 
Chimes from Heaven’s Belfry. By G. Hunr Jackson. (Richard D. 
Dickenson.) The oddity that is indicated by the title of Mr. Jackson’s 
sermons characterizes the choice of his subjects and the manner of their 
treatment. Among the former are such as these, ‘Branches that run 
over the Wall,’ ‘the Worm,’ ‘the Circle Rainbow.’ Mr. Jackson has a 
faculty for seeing things at odd angles and in odd lights. His preface 
describes the Bible as ‘a sacred belfry,’ and his sermons aim to sound the 
‘various notes that are required to constitute a full choral chime.’ Some 
minds are constituted in this way, and we are often arrested by their 
individuality and amused by their fancies. Upon a certain class of 
hearers such proclivity produces good, by engaging attention, and insinu- 
ating important lessons under the cover of a conceit. There is, moreover, 
in Mr. Jackson a good deal of earnest meaning and good sense. The 
Ministry of the Word. Sermons by WALTER Maccitvray, D.D., Aber- 
deen. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) Dr. Macgilvray’s solid Scotch 
Presbyterian discoursing is the direct antithesis of Mr. Jackson’s preach- 
ings. His sermons are short, but they are vigorous and independent; and 
some of them treat of out-of-the-way topics—‘Jepthah’s Daughter,’ 
‘Rebecca as a Maid,’ for instance. They are good specimens of the solid 
theological pudding which has made the religious life of Scotland so 
stalwart; only they are not so formally doctrinal as some Presbyterian 
preaching is. The Lost Sheep Found, and other Sermons Preached to Children. 
By the Rev. Gorpon Catrurop, M.A., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Highbury. 
(William Hunt and Co.) Mr. Calthrop has the rare and great gift of making 
high things simple; few preachers succeed better, therefore, in arresting and 
sustaining the attention of children. These fourteen sermons will be a 
great boon to parents; among them there are most admirable specimens 
of simplicity and earnestness, of lively illustration and evangelical sub- 
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stance. We have submitted some of them to the test of a Sunday after- 
noon lesson, and with perfect success. Mr. Calthrop preaches as effectively 
to children of early years as he does to children of a larger growth. 
Lifes Problems answered in Christ: six Sermons. By LEIGH NN 5 
with a Preface by ALEXANDER MACLAREN. (Hodder and Stoughton.) As 
Mr. Maclaren justly says, ‘This volume is of vigour encugh to stand on 
its own merits;’ but the name of a preacher so well known, and of so 
high a character as himself, will, we trust, attract attention to it. It is 
one of those quiet unpretending little books, which every now and then 
make known to the world a hitherto unknown and unsuspected man of 
thought and power. In freshness, in spiritual penetration, in devout 
feeling, in spiritual and assimilating power, Mr. Mann’s sermons will bear 
comparison with any that we have seen of late years. Their great commen- 
dation is, that they lead our thoughts as well as our hearts to their only rest 
inChrist. Men of Faith ; or, Sketches from the Book of Judges. By LUKE 
H. Wiseman. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Thoughtful, scholarly, careful, 
and sensible sketches of the principal judges of Israel. Mr. Wiseman 
traverses the heroic age of Israelitish history, which has been but in- 
adequately treated by religious teachers, but which is full of incident 
and example, as exciting as it is instructive. Mr. Wiseman is less 
eloquent than Bishop’ Wilberforce, but he is more thorough and trust- 
worthy. School Sermons, preached in St. Paul’s Church, Manchester. By 
Ropert Lams, Rector. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) ‘The schools in 
connection with which these sermons were preached are the Sunday 
and evening schools connected with the church of which the preacher is 
the rector. He tells us that one of these sermons has been preached 
annually, and as there are forty-four of them this implies a long and 
arduous pastorate. The sermons in one volume were preached on 
behalf of the schools ; the sermons in the other were preached to the 
teachers and adult scholars. Mr. Lamb is a Churchman, as all would 
expect him to be, but he is a Catholic and kindly one, aiming, apparently, 
simply to do good. But what do good men mean, in the face of the pre- 
sent condition of their Church, by statements such as these P—‘If our 
‘ articlesandformularies keep alive acommon faith among ourselves, they are 
‘the index of doctrine to other religious denominations, and the compass 
‘to guide them, whether they admit it or not, in their devious and uncer- 
‘tain course.’ Are such words part of the traditions of the Establish- 
ment which its ministers unthinkingly utter, or do they really and intel- 
ligently believe them? The sermons are simple and earnest, sensible and 
devout, although they are neither strong nor great. 
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